MARYLAND 


NELSON 
ECCUL 


| 1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, IOWA 


There is also a MAN in the heart 
of REDBOOK, Maryland 


Redbook families in Maryland do 
right by Redbook advertisers. They 
spend over $17,000,000 for food. 
Redbook families alone give Mary- 
land drug stores $2,215,000 worth 
of business. 

What’ a market to reach at the 
pro-rata rate of $53 a page! And 


And it’s a good thing that the gals 

take him into their confidence when NOTHING BEATS YOUNG 
FAMILIES 

Young people who are going places 

and want things—that’s the audi-, 


they're buying, because he’s the one 
who digs down and makes the cash 
More often than 
not, he bumps up their spending, 


register happy. ee , 
ence your advertising reaches in 
Redbook—and the majority of them 
because he’s read an attractive adver- as 33 win. hee meee ® 
tisement in Redbook magazine that raise their families—and they've got 


the money it takes—$6 billion of it. 


ne Fee sare 


puts the product right down his alley. 
With an average family income 
after taxes of $4,022, these young 


“0% REDBOOK.U.S.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Redbook gives 100% coverage of 
that market. When do we get the 
order? 


—_ 


REDBOOK 


_ 1947-It’s ready now 


Af F 


The second annual analysis of consumer 
preferences in the Philadelphia market 
is ready for distribution. This 1947 study 
is an even more up-to-date comparison 
than last year’s report on what they’re 
buying in America’s third largest market 
—and where they’re buying it. 


It is a fact-crammed, scientific, de- 
tailed survey of buying habits. It sup- 
plies accurate figures on preferences 
among more than 4000 brands of prod- 
ucts—from baby foods to spark plugs, 
from washing machines to baked beans 
and cosmetics. If you are selling or plan- 
ning to sell consumer goods in this mar- 
ket, you will find the book full of 


information you can get nowhere else. 


Interviewers personally called on over 
5000 families from the seven great sales 


areas of the market in the preparation 
of the report. More than 140 questions 
were answered on the brands of grocery, 
drug and other household products 
Philadelphians buy or own. 


Nowhere in the country has such a 
detailed consumer study been made of 
a market as large as this. It is free to 
advertisers or advertising agencies. Just 
use your business letterhead. Address: 
“5 ) ; Advertising Department, The Evening 
iv, Bulletin, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Ask for 
| “The Evening Bulletin 1947 Consumer 
0 Analysis of the Philadelphia Market.” 


— What’s am t¢ ? A detailed study of buying habits, Other Markets consumer Analysis Market Sur- 
ownership of appliances, consumer brand preference and dealer veys are now available from nine ether markets, in 
distribution in the following fields: FOODS - SOAPS - DRUGS - peptic Pie 
COSMETICS AND TOILETRIES + AUTOMOTIVE + ELECTRICAL standardization of procedure further enhances the velve 


. _ APPLIANCES - HOMES AND EQUIPMENT - TOBACCO PRODUCTS of the reports for manufacturers and agencies. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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Sales MANAGEMENT 


THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN MARKETING 
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What about FM radio? 
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How Pacific Gas & Electric Co. won the McCall Award for the best promotion 
program for the use of electrical equipment in the home 
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The Carnegie-Illinois plan for working thousands of industrial prospects by mail 
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How Koret is cashing in on sales potentials in Hawaii 
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What’s YOUR bite 


of this business? 


28’. BILLION DOLLARS CASH income isn’t hay. But it’s 
what farm families are harvesting these days. What's it to you? 
Just this—a FARM FAMILY SPENDS $419 MORE AT RETAIL IN A 
YEAR THAN A CITY FAMILY SPENDS. Actually 23% MORE! Not just 
for tractors and reapers either. But for ranges—and rayons 
and rugs-- and radios—and soap flakes—branded goods of all 
kinds. The kind of goods YOU make . . . Not that every farmer's 
pocket holds the same amount of spending money, naturally. 
National farm magazine readers are well above average. As a 
matter of fact, a majority of our subscriber-families are in the 
two top brackets of this block-buster income where the pockets 
are fullest and more dollars are expendable. We're BIGGEST 
in the country—and even we don't cover a// worthwhile farm 
families. Wouldn't you like to see the analysis of farm retail 
buying power that won the American Marketing Association 
award? Give us a call and we'll bring it over. 


Farm Journal 


BIGGEST in the country ... read in 2,650,000 homes 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, PUBLISHER 


‘PHONE US AT: NEW YORK: MURRAY HILL 3-7190 ¢ CHICAGO: CENTRAL 0475 © PHILADELPHIA: LOMBARD 3-5820 e CLEVELAND: SUPERIOR 4275 
DETROIT: MADISON 7893 ¢ PACIFIC COAST, c/o W.F.COLEMANCO. e LOS ANGELES: TUCKER 1078 © SAN FRANCISCO: EXBROOK 159 
SEATTLE: ELLIOT 4315 © PORTLAND: VERMONT 4187 
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“ouston | The South’s 


First Market 


~- Vation’s Shird iZ ort 


peace through this growing port in 1946 rang up a new 


record. Houston’s total tonnage was not only higher than it has 


been in any previous year, but only that of New York and Philadelphia 
were larger. Furthermore, Houston is the world’s leading port for 
shipments of petroleum and petroleum products, cotton, rice, and 
carbon black. This man-made deepwater port, 50 miles from the sea, 
has been—and is—an important factor in Houston’s amazing growth. 


Also important in Houston is. . . 


The Chronicle e@ @ @ Houston’s First Newspaper 


For 34 consecutive years The Chronicle has been Houston’s first news- 


paper ... first in circulation and first in advertising. The Chronicle 


reaches all corners and levels of the rich Houston market with rare 


efficiency—one of the reason’s why The Chronicle’s margin of leadership 


is SO great. 


The Houston Chronicle 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Natienel Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Nati. sp. 


The Houston Market is sold 
when your story is told 
... in The Chronicle 


HOUSTON’S LEADING NEWSPAPER FOR 34 YEARS 


EDITORIAL STAFPE 


RAYMOND BILL . . . Editor and Publishe, 
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WASHINGTON 4, 0D. C 


Represented Nationally by: Dan. A. Carfoll, 110 E. 42nd Sc, New York City; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago — 


THE SuRvVEY DIVIDED WASHINGTON 
ADULTS INTO FoUR ECONOMIC GROUPS: THE A.A.A.A. READER SURVEY REVEALS THAT: 


DAILY AND SUNDAY IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


You reach more people 
with money to spend on luxuries 
and necessities with The Star 


than you reach with 


any other Washington Paper 


“A” & “BY” ECONOMIC GROUPS 
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“EVENING STAR” READERS 
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The Evening Star readers included 62.4% of the “Prosperous” (35,400 
people) and 55.3% of the “Upper Middle Class” (151,900 people )— 
more in these groups than is reached by any other Washington daily 
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The Sunday Star readers included 64.9% of the “Prosperous” (36,300 
people) and 63.8% of the “Upper Middle Class” (175,700 people )— 
more in these groups than is reached by any other Washington Sunday 


paper 


FACTS NO 1 AND 2 TO REMEMBER ABOUT THE WASHINGTON MARKET: 


Daily and Sunday in Washington, D. C., you reach—more people—more people 
with money to spend with The Star than you reach with any other newspaper 
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THE 21st CHEMICAL EXPOSITION TO MARK POST-WAR} 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Here chemical processing is presented in its peace-time role 
and with its world-wide opportunities. Here are war-born materials and 
processes adapted to countless new developments. This is Chemical 
Engineering's industry with which it has developed since the industry's 
very beginning. 


THE 21st CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 


The Chemical Exposition is back on its biennial schedule 
when it opens in Grand Central Palace on December 1st 
and runs through December 6, 1947. 

The last ‘Chem Show” was held in February, 1946, de- 
layed in its regular 1945 showing by the conversion of the 
Palace from an army induction center to its regular peace- 
time role. The attendance was the greatest since 1922 and 
350 exhibits were also a record. 

The exhibits for the most part, showed an expansion of 
old lines rather than totally new products. The 1947 Exposi- 
tion should unveil brand-new products and processes. 


THE FIRST CHEM SHOW —1915 


The idea for a chem show was incubated in the library 
of the Chemists Club in New York and the first one was 
held in the Palace, September 20th to 25th, 1915. Average 
daily attendance was reported as 10,000. 


6 


A NEW AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


In 1915 American chemists and chemical engineers found 
themselves completely cut-off from German supplies. They 
were then on the way to perform the series of miracles that 
they brought to pass in the dark days of the first war. In 
four years—from 1914 to 1918 the output of the chemical 
industries jumped from 3 billion to over 10 billion and ex. 
ports from a scant 35 million’ to nearly a billion dollar 
volume. It was now plain for all to see the chemical founda- 
tion of practically all industry—here was an entirely new 
conception of chemical possibilities for the war and after. 


AWARDS FOR CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


Realizing their value to the chemical industries, Chemical 
Engineering promotes, encourages and reports the Chemical 
Expositions. Dr E. F. Roeber, then editor of “Met & Chem” 
was on the advisory committee of the first chem show in 
1915 Sidney D, Kirkpatrick, Chemical Engineering's present 
editor serves on the committee of 1947. Chemical Engineer- 
ing has appeared in the same “Booth 42” at the Palace for 
the past 20 odd years. 

As a further editorial service to the processing industries, 
Chemical Engineering has sponsored the biennial Awards 
for Chemical Engineering Achievement since 1933. The 
Award Committee is composed of educators in the field of 
chemical engineering from America’s universities. The 
Awards are made at the time of the New York Chemical 
Exposition. 
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A LISTING OF THE AWARDS 


AR 
i 


1933 — Award to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals An Advertising Opportunity: The November Exposition 
Corporation for developing a great synthetic or- Issue of Chemical Engineering plus the Exposition Guide 
ganic chemical industry on the hydro-carbons of & Directory. 


petroleum and natural gas 


The November issue of Chemical Engineering will con- 
tain a preview of the Exposition. This issue will carry a ) 


1935 —to Organic Chemicals Department ot t. I. bound-in copy of the Chemical Exposition Guide & Directory. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., for the successful 
production of synthetic rubber from acetylene and 
synthetic camphor from American turpentine. 


1937 — to Monsanto Chemical Company for large- 
scale production of elemental phosphorus as basis 
for a new heavy chemical industry. 


1939 —to Standard Oil Development Company 
for development of new aviation fuels and certain 


synthetic chemical products from petroleum. 


und In addition, a minimum of 30,000 copies of the Guide G 
m7 Directory are furnished the Exposition management for com- 
nat limentary distribution 

In 1941 —to The Dow Chemical Company for recov- P y — / 
ical ery from sea-water of magnesium metal for essen- ' 
me tial uses in aircraft and munitions. The Guide & Directory advertising pages are available i 
Nar only to Exposition exhibitors. The closing date for the i 
re November issue and the Guide & Directory is October 25th, 
me 1947. 
ter. 1943 —to the American Synthetic Rubber Indus- 


try for a vitally essential accomplishment of the 


rubber, chemical and petroleum industries. warionag tauren s 
1947 1! : 
1946 —The Award honored the more than 100 ia! ; * 
companies and universities that contributed to the | 
Atomic Bomb Project. 


with CHEMICAL & METACLORGICAL EMGIBECRIOS j 


1947 —This Award to be made for post-war 
chemical engineering achievement dating from 
V-J Day. 


plans fo: fertilizer motung in 


" A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION  jseamets 


con chesrecai industry, new 


tralizastion of ocid wastes 
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EVERY CUSTOMER A SALESLADY! 


Last March several enterprising young men with 
ruptured ducks in their lapels began a new business. 
Like a lot of guys who had, one day, discovered in their 
mailbox that familar paper which began, “Greetings,” 
and which went on to tell where to report, the boys had 
been uprooted from the beginnings of successful careers. 
Now they are thanking their Uncle Sam for the inter- 
ruption. Peter Cooper Hitt, the executive head of the 
new business called Papers in Motion, Inc., thinks he'd 
never have had the nerve to start his own business if he 
hadn't had plenty of time during the War to iron out 
his thinking on the subject. While sitting it out in divers 
foxholes he came to his decision—when the shooting was 
over he wasn’t going to work for a big, impersonal com- 
pany where he'd be the smallest cog in a wheel. Papers 
in Motion was planned to the last adding machine before 
he ever got back to the States. 


What the organi- 
zation offers is this: 
a walking advertise- 
ment, in the form of 
wrapping paper, for 
one department 
store in each metro- 


politan area—on an 
exclusive basis. 
Here’s how he 


works it: Using di- 
rect mail order sell- 
ing, Hitt and _ his 
associates developed 
a complete unit of 
wrapping papers, all 
carrying the same 
design. The design 
they call the “Fifth 
Avenue Stripe.” It 
was chosen for its 
attention and_ re- 
membrance values. 
It is—you see how 
his mind works— 
protected by pending 
design patent. 


The Hitt unit includes tissue, counter rolls, gift wrap 
and carry-home bag. To insure his supply, Hitt signed 
up not one but four mills to supply the paper. The new 
outfit also has an affiliation with Whiteford Paper Co., 
specialists in distinctive dry goods packaging. 


The 33-year-old Mr. H., got his idea when he noticed 
the unattractive and unimagintive wrappings the average 
department store uses. What a wasted chance for free 
advertising, he used to think! Let us assume that Mrs. 
John Consumer treks down town for a day’s shopping. 


If she’s typical she will make a couple of stops at depart. 
ment stores, one at the grocer’s, another for a relaxing 
drink at the Bon Ton. During all that time she’s carry. 
ing the purchases she has made. And if she’s typical, so 
are her sisters under the skin, in town for the same pur- 
poses. They look each other over pretty carefully, these 
gals. And they notice the shopping bags and parcels that 
each other carries. That’s where Hitt’s new service comes 
into play. The colorful Fifth Avenue Stripe—in colors 
which were tested and which can be changed for appro- 
priateness to special seasons such as Christmas and Easter 
—catches milady’s eye. “‘Hmmm,” she reasons, “the Em- 
porium certainly has an attractive wrapping.” If Hitt 
reasons right, and his orders indicate he does, her next 
idea will be to stop off at the Emporium herself. 


Papers in Motion was founded last March. Hitt was 
sure he had something but he knew that his judgment 
was only as good as the orders he got. It was a rugged 
week—that first one. But results exceeded even his 
expectations. Stores, he says, were quick to realize that 
their women customers who go out with packages under 
their arms or bags in their hands constitute the second 
largest potential store advertising medium. Furthermore, 
his direct mail pieces had assured them that the cost to the 
stores was extremely low. Stores have to wrap anyway, 
and the premium for use of quality materials with an 
exclusive design represents a small item in a store’s total 
advertising appropriation. The orders poured in. 


Hitt should know his wrappin’s. After he got out of 
Yale he was with Jordan Marsh where he spent two 
years in executive training in all departments. Then he 
joined Look and helped develop its store display program, 
covering stores all over the country. His brother is 
Hamilton Hitt, vice-president of Metasco, the export and 
import subsidiary of Allied Stores Corporation. 


“Before the war,” he adds, “I covered a thousand 
department stores and specialty shops.”” That was when 
he began to notice the dull, unappetizing wrappings most 
of them used. 


When he founded his organization he left no paper 
unturned. He’s even got a specially designed inside tissue. 
pear ‘. . £ 
‘hat way a store can catch a customer coming and going: 


ANOTHER SUCCESS STORY... 


The Cardinals, out St. Louis way, had a_ problem. 
‘They needed a machine which would date and count their 
reserved seat section. Trouble was, there wasn’t any such 
machine. Then E. G. Blume, the St. Louis branch man- 
ager for Pitney-Bowes, Inc., paid a call. He happened 
around just as the bookkeeping department of the Card- 
inals was tearing its hair over the mess the reserved seats 
were in. 


All Mr. Blume had wanted to do was to sell the team 
one of his company’s postage meters. 
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iBuenos dias! ¢dMe podria decir... ? 


“GooD MORNING! Please tell 
me what newspaper you read 
this morning?” 

In Mexico City, in a village near 
Bombay, at a cricket match in Sydney, 
in a chemist’s shop in Antwerp...in 
18 countries and in 17 different lan- 
guages, JWT research workers this 
year, as for two decades past, are get- 
ting FACTS first. Facts about prod- 
uct uses, about reading habits and 
radio listening habits... 


Languages, religions and customs 
differ . . . and these differences make 


international advertising apparently 


different, too. 
PROVED METHODS 


But basic buying MOTIVES . . . and 
the METHODS of uncovering those 
motives scientifically, and appealing to 
them effectively . . . are fundamentally 
unchanged around the world! 


Through 22 offices strategically located 
in major markets around the world, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company offers 
an effective and flexible on-the-ground 
service. Proved methods, interpreted 
through local knowledge, are applied 
with whatever balance of home office or 
local control will best suit your individual 
problem. 


For example, there is a JWT staff of 


237 people in London; 79 in the Argentine; 
208 in India; 101 in Brazil; 132 in Canada; 
157 in Australia. 


STRONG LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


share world experience 


The men and women in these fully staffed 
local offices are selected and trained by 
us in each country. They have a life-long 
knowledge of the markets and languages 
in which they work. They are directed 
by men with international experience 
in modern advertising, and in the best 
ways to use these methods in world 
markets. * 


These more than 970 people, in all 
these markets around the world, are 
guided by the principles and use the 
methods evolved from JWT’s long ex- 
perience at home...J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


*FOR EXAMPLE, the J. Walter 
Thompson manager in Toronto has 
served in JWT offices in London, 
Paris, Antwerp, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. 

The JWT manager in Australia 
served in Antwerp, Paris, London. 

The JWT manager in Brazil has 
served in Buenos Aires, Shanghai, 
Calcutta, Berlin, and New York. 

33 members of the International 
offices have visited the United States 
offices in the past 24 months. . . and 
in the same period, 17 members of 
the U. S. offices have visited JWT 
International offices. 


In major world markets, fully staffed J. Walter Thompson offices offer you 
the same proved methods of intensive selling that you use at home, 


interpreted through local knowledge and facilities 


London 


Bombay Buenos Aires Mexico City New York Chicago 
Antwerp Calcutta Sao Paulo Montreal Los Angeles Detroit 
Johannesburg Sydney Rio de Janeiro Toronto San Francisco Also, Latin-American 
Capetown Melbourne Santiago Hollywood Seattle Division in N.Y. 
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Market worksheets of interest to YOU...Send for them TODAY! 


WITHOUT RESERVATIONS ... a ball club couldn't pay up. 
E. G. Blume of Pitney-Bowes, saved the day for the Cards— 
He put an old machine to a brand-new use and got an order. 


“Nlaybe,” said Edward Roth, the Card’s treasurer, “we 
need a postage meter. But until you can invent some- 
thing to take the curse off this reserved seat business 
you're ringing No Sale.” 


Now Mr. Blume didn’t get to be branch manager ot 
Pitney-Bowes for nothing. He scratched his head, rolled 
up his sleeves and began asking some $64 questions. The 
Cards, he discovered, like most baseball clubs, ordered its 
reserved seat tickets in advance, already dated. For those 
extra sections which the club was in the habit of reserving 
when a sellout was in the offing, it was necessary to hand- 
stamp undated tickets. That cost dough. But if they 
had a machine, reasoned Blume, they'd be able to order 
millions of reserved seat tickets—at impressive savings— 
and date them as they were needed. 


Mr. B. went back to his office and scratched and 
thought some more. Then lightning struck. He remem: 
bered that Pitney-Bowes made a cancelling and_ post: 
marking machine for post offices. “‘So-o-o” he mumbled, 
an idea dawning. He wrote the engineers in the home 
office and put a bug in their ears. They saw what he 
meant. 


This summer the machine was installed in the Card: 
inal’s office. It worked, and the club has been using 1 
profitably all season. Now other baseball clubs are buying 
it. Also hockey, basketball, football, and boxing teams. 
Even concert halls. 


From what we can gather, even the Pitney-Bowes f 
people were surprised. Not only had they failed to realize § 
the potentialities of their machine—certainly not for 4 § 
baseball team—they had underestimated the ingenuity § 


of their Mr. Blume. . 
man who put on his Thinking Cap. 


It just goes to show that not all new products sprout 
in the minds of the boys with the slide rules and the te 


tubes. Sometimes it’s the salesman who gets the credit | 
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Here’s the Indianapolis 
Effective Buying Income 


and here’s the Newspaper 
that produces Sales 


in INDIANAPOLIS 


Take Sales Management's word for it... in the 1947 Survey of 
Buying Power Indianapolis is credited with an effective buying income 
62% above the national level. 

So it’s a market well worth shooting at. And the payoff way to go 
after sales in central Indiana is through The Indianapolis News. for 78 
years the most influential newspaper in Indianapolis and the thirty-three 
surrounding counties. An evening paper. with the largest daily cireu- 
lation in Indiana’s history, The News gets maximum results in the rich 


central Indiana market. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


FIRST IN DAILY CIRCULATION ¢ FIRST IN DAILY ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HOOSIERDOM 


THE GREAT HOOSIER DAILY ALONE DOES THE NEWSPAPER JOB 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ¢ The JOHN E. LUTZ CO., 435. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 ¢ JOS. F. BREEZE, Bus Mgr., Indianapolis 6 
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*Here are the 


plant man’s 


interests and 


responsibilities, 


and the types of 


products with 


which he works 
12 


Years of study: by the publishers of Power Plant 
Engineering. reinforced by independent research or- 
ganizations, have established conclusively that Plant 


DISTRIBUTION 
AND USE OF 
ELECTRICITY 


Generators 
Sub-Stations 
Transformers 
Switches 
Switchgear 
Panels 
Circuit 
Breakers 
Fuses 
Meters 
Capacitators 
Regulators 
Rheostats 
Relays 
Bus Bars 


Conduit 
Insulation 
Wire and 


Wire Reels 


Rectifiers 
Inverters 
Converters 
Batteries 


Dry 
Storage 


Chargers 
Motors 
Equipment 


and parts 


Electronic 


Tubes 


Lamps 


Fiuvorescent 
Incandescent 


Fixtures 
Ballasts 
Starters 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF STEAM, 
WATER, COM- 
PRESSED AIR, 
OTHER LIQUIDS 
AND GASES 


Pumps 

Tanks 

Valves 

Piping 

Fittings and 
Compounds 

Packing 

Insulation 


that applies power... and with all other 


Air Lines 
Compressors 
Filters and 
Cleaners 
Tanks 
Blowers 


TRANSMISSION 
OF MECHANICAL 
POWER 


Gears 
Sheaves and 
Pulleys 

Couplings 
Bearings 
Journals 
Belts 
Lacings and 
Dressings 


at last......,.. 


concentrate industrial advertising on 


edited solely for the operating men in industry, who 


services-to-production, such as plant maintenance. 


Chain and 
Chain Drives 
Speed Changers 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


Conveyors 
All Types 
Cranes 
Derricks 
Hoists 
Elevators 
Jacks and 
Clamps 
Rope 
Wire 
Cordage and 
Fittings 
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this vast group of operating men 


They've been here for years... by the thousands. . . you’ve 
reached them as fringe readers of a variety of industrial 
magazines... now 28,000 of them will be “rounded up” 


for you by one magazine... PLANT ENGINEERING... 


are not production men... are not power and steam 


generating men... but have everything to do with equipment 


Engineers have common and highly specialized func- 
tions, interests, and needs. Plant Engineering is de- 
signed exclusively for them.* 


Tramrail 
Systems 
Engines 
Locomotives 
Trucks 
Lorries 
Wheelbarrows 
Wheels and 
Tires 


PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 


Air Conditioning 
Equipment 

Heating and 
Cooling 

Duct 


inc- 


ng 


PLANT ENGINEERING will reach 28,000 of the “white” 
heads on this chart—28,000 important specifiers and 
users of plant equipment—28,000 men with common job 
interests different from those of men on the power 
generation side or the manufacturing production 
side of business—28,000 men never before 


SRAM 


“coralled” for advertisers in one publication CHIEF 
edited exclusively for them. ENGINEER 

: : : e Heads up all plant services 
PLANT ENGINEERING will cover them—in manufacturing ; Se ‘ 

; ; PLANT ENGINEER =‘? "reduction pow 
establishments, mines, laundries, or wherever plant ER ENGINEER 
operating and maintenance services are important. Heads up grantor Heads up 

of “mobile” groups “fixed” groups 


O O O O O | Oo > . 
MILLWRIGHT STEAM FITTERS SHEET METAL CARPENTERS PAINTERS CHIEF BOILER ROOM ENGINE ROOM 
FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN ELECTRICIAN FOREMAN FOREMAN 


The titles in the chart are used only to illustrate the the Chief Engineer. Since the Chief Engineer “wears 
major division of interest and responsibility. In actual two hats,” as supervisor of both the Power Engineer 
practice, titles vary all over the lot. In some plants, one and the Plant Engineer, he must keep well informed on 
man may handle the jobs of both Power Engineer and new developments in both fields. Hence PLANT ENGI- 
Plant Engineer. NEERING and POWER GENERATION (see text below), by 
In many plants, the Power Engineer and Plant Engi- thoroughly covering developments in their respective 
neer report to the operating executive our chart calls fields, will also serve Ais interests more completely. 


de 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING to become POWER GENERATION 


Will reach more Power Engineers in more plants generating power and steam than ever before 


Here’s how it works out: 4. POWER GENERATION’s circulation will remain at the 
1. POWER PLANT ENGINEERING (as POWER GENERATION) rst ogg sige agen wedi oe go higher. 
will concentrate its entire editorial service on the operating - SCETESES Om sais Ip wo cant Say On ee agit 
interests and needs of those concerned with power and steam who will most likely elect to take PLANT ENGINEERING, wi 

generation be replaced with circulation to more Power Engineers in 


more steam and power generating plants. In view of today’s 
more complex nature of the science and practice of power 
generation, this added coverage and penetration is highly 


2. The material formerly carried for the P/ant Engineer will 
come within the scope of PLANT ENGINEERING’s editorial 


content. desirable. 
3. Present subscribers to POWER PLANT ENGINEERING will So with this change, advertisers of equipment that has a 
be given a choice of the two publications. Those who have bearing on power and steam generation can get the highest 
been primarily interested in the plant engineering material concentration of Power Engineers that has ever been available 
it has run will naturally change to PLANT ENGINEERING. in any advertising medium. 

[Po 

f 
POWER GENERATION + PLANT ENGINEERING Pow: > 
To be issued by the publishers of PowER PLANT ENGINEERING f : ER 


53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
New York + Philadelphia - Cleveland - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle 


Dust 


C Showers Vibration Lubricants and Hardware Brushes If your product falls 
ollectors Plumbing and Steel Lubrication Nails Soaps i f th 
The. Fixtures Structural Equipment Screws ; Smeets n any of these groups 
mostats Hose and Sheet Metal Tapes Nuts and Bolts isinfectants 
rentilators Fittings Prefab Friction Hinges PLANT ENGINEERING 
ee Fountains Housings and Electrical Locks COMMUNICATION, dealing exclusively 
gisters Drinking Enclosures Industrial Fasteners INTRA-PLANT 
Wan Washing Tools, Hand 5; a Equipment Brick er with such topics, will 
lows Locker Roo d Portable vards Cement . A. Systems 
aie Squigment Pome o—_ Plaster a. reach 28,000 men who 
gs Protective Wood and oves Wallboard elautographs 
Shades Coatings Metalworking Shields Lath Television are important factors 
Gronan’ Paints Equipment ~ Aid , Waterproofing in your product's 
eon Sprays Grinding _ pavipmen Equipment INSTRUMENTATION 
ree Brushes Drilling Fire Trowels : specification, purchase, 
Sidi ing Scrapers Cutting Extinguishers Cleaning Recording and 
Scoffeidin Blow Terches Welding Axes Equipment Contvat installation, use, and 
: sg Insulation Soldering Factory Vacuum nstruments 
Toilets Building ete on tens ond Gauges maintenance. 
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Is thi 


S 


(f To an important segment 
of business management, 
it may be. For two reasons: 


First—it means that a select 
group of American businesses 
will now have the exclusive priv- 
ilege of addressing national ad- 
vertising for the first time to one 
of the only two great multi-mil- 
lion magazine audiences never be- 
fore available.* 


Second—the advertising rates 
for CORONET have been engi- 
neered down to a level that may 
actually influence a reversal of 
the trend of spiraling costs, and 
that offers the first major reduc- 
tion of national magazine adver- 
tising rates in history! 

We believe that this is the big- 
gest advertising news in years. 


But what brought it about? And 


what does it mean to you? 


Coronet 


a ae 


a 
Pes Ae 
A a 


SS 


Editorially, CORONET was de- 
signed to be the finest 25-cent 
magazine ever published... 
CORONET was also designed to 
be successful without advertising 
revenue. 


Circulation-wise, that success 
has been one of the outstanding 
achievements in publishing his- 
tory: an annual increase ranging 
from ten to thirty percent, for 
seven consecutive years. 


But profit-wise, that success 
simply could not continue in the 
face of today’s spiral of rising 
costs. There were three things 
that could be done: 


1. Increase the price of the maga- 
zine. 2. Cut the quality of the 
product. 3. Offer space to a select 
list of advertisers at rates that 
would lower advertising costs to 
a split-cent minimum. 


CHICAGO . . Coronet Bldg. 


Madison 


NEW YORK. 366 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 2-5400 


Dearborn 7676 
DETROIT .. 417 New Contes Bldg. 
4 


the biggest advertising news in years 


Which would you have done? 

With a base rate of $1.75 per 
page per thousand, as against 
$2.25 and up for other multi-mil- 
lion magazines, CORONET’s net 
gain will not be great. Added 
printing and paper costs, equip- 
ment and personnel will account 
for the bulk of this new revenue. 

And an even greater magazine, 
editorially, will account for the 
rest. 

Of the 777 national advertisers 
who spent $100,000 or more last 
year, CORONET can offer space 
to only about 50. 

But that exclusive list of 
CORONET advertisers will spend 
22 percent less than the lowest 
multi-million circulation maga- 
zine rate in America! 

If this news has a solid ring to 
you, our six offices are now receiv- 
ing schedules. 


*Reader’s Digest and Coronet 


PHILADELPHIA . 1700 Walnut Street 
Pennypacker 5-8998 


BOSTON ..... « 525 Statler Office Bldg. 
Liberty 5526 
LOS ANGELES... 448 South Hill Street 


Trinity 9924 
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NEWS REEL 


SHELBY V. TIMBERLAKE 
Former district sales manager, is promoted to gen- 


eral sales manager, a newly created position in 
the Sales Department of the National Biscuit Co. 


M. P. CORTILET 
Promoted from assistant manager of sales for the 
Central Division of American Can Co. to manager 
of sales for the division, succeeds H. A. Pinney. 


WILLARD F. GULICK 


With the B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1926 and repre- 
senting the company abroad before the war, is 
named president, International B. F. Goodrich Co. 


W. A. KELLER 


New sales promotion manager of Nash Motors 
Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., was member of 
the advertising and sales promotion department. 


KOPPERS CO., INC. 


The Chemical Division has formed an eastern sales 
district, headquarters, New York City, and a west- 

x ern sales district, headquarters, Chicago. R. C. 
. Whitman (right) and George D. Bieber (left) are 
eastern and western sales managers, respectively. 


or © Cee scr FS hUNFCU 


2] NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. 


Within its constantly expanding Industrial Depart- 

rt t ment recent personnel changes include the appoint- 
: ments of Raymond W. Haugh (left) and of Walter 

S. Hamme (right) to manager of industrial lime sales 

f- . and to agricultural sales manager, respectively. 


* 
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SAW 


Speaker of the 


When Claude Mahoney speaks, Members of the ee househald \ 
listen. For as a capital newsman, Mahoney is different. With a crack; rparyel oice | Wi, 
that’s easy to listen to and hard to forget, Mahoney speaks with equal i 


national news or Maryland fried chicken...and his unadorned ardor dr : ws T s 


from top-hatted statesmen and thousands of men in the street. 


tv si eve ® 


Self-defined as “an ordinary guy with ordinary tastes,” Mahon 


delivery has built for him a capital franchise among the 262,690" ¥adio| families 
who listen regularly to WTOP (50-100% BMB Daytime Audience if : 

first from 7:00 to 7:10 a.m., Monday thru Saturday when he report hd news for an | 
army of early risers in Washington's billion-dollar* market. Th as 7:40- | 


erest and 


7:45 a.m., Mahoney meanders “Once Over Lightly” through itenjs of i 


*Retail Sales, 
Seles Management Est. (1946) 


¥S CLAUDE MAHONEY 


spins\ a yarn ‘at his recent adventures. WTOP’s “speaker of the house” com- 
mands dttention once mdye from 9:10 to 9:15, Monday thru Friday, when he follows 


| Arthur Godfrey and hele eliver the highest-rated quarter-hour of news in Wash- 


ington between 9: 00 am “ 6:00 p.m. (5.0 December-April 1947 Hocperating, 


| with a 33% share x eudiong). 


Claude Mahonoy calls himself ‘ ‘an ordinary guy with ordinary tastes.” But 


his unique way of covéring the news gets him an extra-ordinary following. And 
t 7 
can do the same-for ybu. If you want to talk sales to an extra-ordinary audience 


in Washington call us a Rade ‘Sales. WTOP’s Claude Mahoney—or another popu- 
lar ue capital = for you. 


tonma 


WTOP som 


Washington s only 50,000 watt station 


peryesepr D BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS. 
EW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA 


rT 
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i 
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"BLOODY, BRUJAL, AND BLACKGUARD PRIZE-FIGHT IN ENGLAND, BETWEEN HEENAN AND SAYERS, ON APRIL 17, 1800. 


Courtesy of The Bettmann Archiv 


SUNDAY PUNCH Fay of 


The successful advertising or merchandising pro- 
gram must also have its “Sunday Punch.” A knockout 
blow concentrated in an area where it will be most 
effective. That’s what FIRST 3 offers. The highest 
coverage offered by a single medium in each of the 
FIRST 3 markets of the U. S. FIRST 3 offers the Roto- 
gravure and Colorgravure sections of newspapers first 
in display advertising and circulation—The New 
York Sunday News, The Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
and The Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer. 


With a circulation of over 7,400,000, FIRST 3 has a 
75% average family coverage in the FIRST 3 metro- 


THE GROUP 
WITH THE 


SUNDAY PUNCH 


politan areas, a 46% coverage in more than 1600 cities 
and towns, and a 48% coverage in 379 counties. In 
this 379-county area live 36% of the total U. S. fam- 
ilies who account for 42% of the total U. S. retail 
sales, 44% of the food, 38% of the drugs. 


FIRST 3 offers a market that deserves and reward: 
concentrated effort, either as your primary adver- 
tising medium or as a supplement to your national 
program. The “Sunday Punch” of the FIRST 3 MAR- 
KETS GROUP is your best bet for top attention, not 
only in the FIRST 3 Markets of the U. S. but in 
FIRST 3’s vreater market as well. 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 


Rotegrauwnre » Colorgnauwre 
Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


ns 


News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, VAnderbilt 6-4894 * Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, SUPerior 0044 * 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, GArfield 1-7% 
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As local as the clock on city hall 


here’s not a landmark in our town high readership, such thorough read- 

that’s more familiar to more peo- ership, such interested readership. 
ple than this faithful timekeeper. Folks Also it’s easy to use the locally Edited 
know it’s always there to tell them the Gravure Magazines. They are avail- 
time of day. They rely on it. The able individually or as a convenient 
clock on city hall is a part of the local single-order, single-copy, single-billed 


new package. All seven publications are 
The success of the locally Edited printed in Standard Gravure’s modern 
Gravure Magazines is due to this same rotogravure plant in Louisville, Ken- 
natural affinity that everyone has for tucky—insuring «uniform, top-quality 
local places, local people and local reproduction in monotone, duotone 
happenings. Every Sunday in the year and full color. 
people in seven major markets settle WANT MORE FACTS? Just write 
down to read and enjoy their own the Locally Edited Group, Louisville 
locally edited magazine. (Total circu- 2, Kentucky, or contact any of the fol- 
lation over 1,400,000 copies every lowing Representatives: Branham Co., 
ies week!) It’s a reading habit that pays Jann & Kelley, John Budd Co., 
In extra dividends to advertisers. For no- O’Mara & Ormsbee, Sawyer-Ferguson- 
m- where else can your dollar buy such Walker Co. 


se Locally Edited Gravure Magazines 


AR- 
> Columbus Dispatch Louisville Courier-Journal 
Houston Chronicle Atlanta Journal 
The Nashville Tennessean San Antonio Express 
New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 
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—Call on the P. A. first. They 


know that the Purchasing 


Agent is the make-or-break 


factor in order getting! 


— Make certain of success... 
make certain their message 
will reach the P. A. They put 
it in the ONE magazine he 


always reads... 


The National Magazine 
for Purchasing Agents 


PURCHASING 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


THE 


CPyb 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Why do the gals who sing with 
name-bands all sound alike ? 


Count that day lost whose low, 
descending sun sees no_ bus-driver 
slamming-on the brakes and knocking 
the standees for a row of dominoes. 

- 

“Hintz Sweet Dill Pickels, 23c”’ 
reads an item in our local 4-pager. 
Household hintz, obviously. 


Beau Beals thinks the C & O’s 
Robert Young, in criticizing the rail- 
roads, might argue: “Only the brave 
deserve this fare.” 

_ 

Nit—“Is he generous?” 

Wir—“Yeah; he’d give you the shirt 
off his back . . . then make you wash and 
iron it and give it back.” 


“We debunk FDR’s | belittlers 
pronto so that future historians won't 
be mislead when they conipile thei 
books by reading today’s mags and 
gazettes.’—Winchell, in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. The past tense is 
misled, Walter. 

- 


W. B. COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


SAUNDERS 


Dear Harry: 

A radio commercial for a headache- 
remedy asks: “Why be distressed with an 
ordinary headache ?’”’, meaning, I suppose, 
when vou can have a real good one. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Lutz 


Brainerd Rippley, of Alton, III., 
says he notices a new service has been 
introduced, “Liquor by Telegraph.” 
He figures this should be a boon to 
Four Roses, and he doesn’t mean 
flowers. 

° 

While in a hospital in Lexington, 

Bob ‘Taylor put the time to good use 


by batting out a song called: “| 
Can’t Live Without You.” Music by 
Bob Carleton. I have a professional 
copy, for picking out on the piano ip 
my labored way. 


This same — salesman-composer 
wants to know: “When a doctor gets 
sick and calls in another doctor, does 
the doctor called doctor the doctor 
the way the doctor wants to be doc. 
tored, or does the doctor doctor the 
doctor the way the doctor wants to 
doctor the doctor?” 

7 
HEADLINE PARADE 

The babbling brook told a dirty story 
—Hagan Corp. . 

We call it “Global Significance.”—The 
Boston Globe. 

The Tale of Two Shirts.—Linit. 

We can lose the next war in 7 days— 
Gen. Eisenhower, as reported in “Look.” 

Leisure for Living —Horton Ironer. 

The war is ended, but the malady lin- 
gers on.—Henry Holt & Co. 


Styled for the Stars——Grantly Sun- 


glasses. 

Headwaiters bow  lower.—Tailspin 
Perfume. 

What! Dinner in a show-window?— 
Alexander Smith Rugs. 

The trick’s in the mix.—Ann Page 


Sparkle-Mixture. 
3s 
That was a nice booklet by The 
American Magazine, titled : “ How to 
Climb a Tree.” 
e 


Howard Medholdt sends a clipping 
trom a business-paper with this intri- 
guing subhead: “Legerdemain on a 
subscription-basis is offered as an at- 
tention-getter for salesmen.” The 
thing has tremendous possibilities as 
an ice-breaker. 

Instead of walking in cold on Old 
Man Picklepuss, you enter with a 
Hourish, carrying a silk topper in one 
hand and a baton in the other. With- 
out speaking, you tap the hat with the 
stick and out jump four Hawaiians 
with ukes, doing a singing commer- 
cial. From where I sit, it sounds 
terrific. 


Add similes: “As dirty as a ‘clean 
rest-room’.” 


If Oscar Shortt is tuned-in, here's 
a line he may wish to try in his sales 
letters: “Hanes Shorts are. strictly 
top-drawer.” 


Capsule caricature: “She 
rock-and-rye baby.” 
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Fabricated by 
Central States 
Paper and Bag 
Company. 


Your product's eye-appeal is instantly translated to “buy-appeal when you 
show it in sparkling, transparent Vuepak. Sales-making color, beauty and design 
are enhanced, fully displayed and protected in individual “showcases” of this 

rigid, crystal-clear, Monsanto packaging material. 
Pre-fabricated boxes like these make the Vuepak “eye-way” to selling even 
easier and more economically available. A variety of sizes and shapes 
make them adaptable to a wide range of products. Printed to order with attractive 
designs and your name, they give your product truly distinctive individuality 

in addition to Vuepak’s proved selling value. 


If your product is good to look at, it will pay you to put it in Vuepak. 


r 
VWEAPAK ) MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


wd 


Shoppers can't overlook Vuepak’d merchandise, 


and retailers give it fullest cooperation. 
Get complete information from 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
Vuepak: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTRY . . . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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PERFUME 


CORSAGES 


POWDER PUFFS 


Wages Are Far Above 


In WORCESTER _ 


People in the Worcester market 
earned plenty of money in 1946 — 
and spent plenty, too. Tax 
payments prove it. They were 18.6%%* 
above the U. S. average. Further- 
more, industrial wages advanced 
134.1%** over 1939, per family 
buying power rose to $4,880*, 

and retail sales reached 
$405,523,000*. Tap this giant market 
with the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette. Daily circulation in excess 
of 140,000 and Sunday circulation 
of over 100,000 completely 
blanket the area. 


*Sales Management Effective Buying 


Income Survey 1947 
**Mass. Dept. of Labor 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BOoTH Put&sher- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC.. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


SW 


VERMONT'S LEADING FOOD MARKET 


FOR 


COMPLETE 


COVERAGE USE 


Ie burlingleu Free Press 


RETAIL SALES 1946 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


$43 MILLION PLUS 


Paul Ellison was invited to a cock. 
tail-party given under the auspices of 
Outdoor Cleanliness Association, with 
Sande Williams and His Orchestra 
a featured attraction. Paul has been 
trying to tie-up “cleanliness” and 
“sandy.” 


‘The same correspondent asks if you 
would call a gal in a strapless eve. 
? 


ning-gown a “‘bust-truster” ? 


‘Those of you who like word-jug- 
gling (and my mail indicates you 
are legion) may wish to write to P, 
K. ‘Thomajan, 1975 Riverside Drive, 
New York 34, N. Y., for a copy of 
‘“Thoma-Jantics, or, the word is my 
oyster.’ Example: ‘“‘ Needed: A book- 
let on cigarettiquette, or the art ot 


smoking.” 
= 


I’m saving the “poem’’ for a later 
issue, but I think I'll let you read the 
letter now from Russ Simmons, of 
The Cleveland Press: 

Cleveland 
Dear Harry: 

I thought you'd especially enjoy this 
poem. It appeared in The Slug, the 
employe-publication of the Montreal Star 
and Standard, 


I’m enclosing, also, some clippings trom 
the Cleveland Telephone Directory. The 
funeral-home (Guy B. Dodge 
use the slogan: “Dodge the Undertaker. 


used ti 


“Kiss the Plumber” does well in this 
area. I couldn't find any “Love the Ice- 
man” listed, but I’m certain there are 
ether interesting combinations in actual 
use which I have never noticed. 


There is an awning and windowshade 
company here which has this sign 0D 
the back of its trucks: “A blind man 
drives this car.” 


please st raighten 
mind some: 


Incidentally, Harry, 
me out on something. My 
times plays tricks on me. This statement 
keeps popping into mv head: 


“No, Tessie; the Biow 
never had the Lifebuoy account.” 


Company hay 


The ‘question is, is my subconscious 
mind stealing something you pulled 
the deep, dark past, or has my conscious 


mind “thunk-up” something original? 


Please, Harry, set me straight so I cal 
sleep again 
Best regards, 
Russ SIMMO 


Beau Beals is in again to say IC§ 
probably an oldie, but he still = 


it... the difference between ames! § 


te 
* 


and magnesia. The fellow with am 
nesia can’t remember where hes 


ing. 
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@ Kids can tell Bulova before they can tell agency, take this powerful selling force and move 


ker. time. Mothers call Junior to supper by Bulova watch __ it fast... when and where they want it. They pick 

this time. Even the Old Man wakes up...‘“courtesy of markets where competition is tough or where 

Ice- Bulova.” And it’s been that way for years and years. money is easy. They hit gift seasons hard every- 
» are 

wal , . yhere. And they sell the millions that buy... 
ctua Does it pay off? Just check Bulova sales. Or 7 , ; 
, , ; time after time. 
ask them what they think of Spot Radio, which 

shade 
_— Bulova helped pioneer in 1927... 20 years ago. Spot Radio can do the same for you. Ask 

man Here’s why: Bulova and the Biow Company, Inc., its | your John Blair man. 
ghten 
some: | 
ement / 
\ has 
scious 
led if 
scious 
al? 

I cat 
M MOSS 
\ it's < 

ie ~ & COMPANY —— 
nnesié ; 
h am é Offices in Chicago » New York © Detroit © St. Louis © Los Angeles © San Francisco reeGisers LEADING napepaee 
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12,750,000 READERS) 


are waiting to be sold... 


Stewart, Dougall’s continuing audience study 
of The Popular Fiction Group certifies the 
existence of a new, vital and yet untapped 
pulp magazine market. 

Few advertisers have reached The Popular 
Fiction Group market. No advertiser has 
done more than scratch its surface. 

The reason is that until recently so little 
was known about the readers of this monthly 
group of twenty-two different pulp maga- 
zines. Now, as a result of the first national 
study of these readers, based on 12,600 per- 
sonal interviews, a wealth of data concerning 
them is available. 

The findings show that The Popular Fic- 
tion Group audience ranks with the audi- 


No wonder Stewart, Dougall’s national 
audience study is advertising’s top news! 


ences of other mass magazines; that it gives 
about twice the value for your advertising 
dollars. 

There is one important difference, how- 
ever, between The Popular Fiction Group 
readers and other magazine audiences. Popu- 
lar’s readers want fiction, all fiction, special- 
ized fiction. For this reason they are not 
primarily interested in other magazines. 

The Popular Fiction Group market there- 
fore is truly new. New in the sense of isolation 
from other magazines and new because ad- 
vertisers have barely touched it. 

Yes, 12,750,000 front rank and untapped 
magazine readers can be reached for the ex- 
tremely low cost of 24¢ per thousand, 


Pitt ty ty 


COST FIGURED ON 
NUMBER OF READERS 
PER DOLLAR 


COLLIERS 


L 


Popular Fiction Group gives you far more for 
your money, since you pay only $1.09 per thou- 
sand persons. All other important factors being 
equal, advertise in The Popular Fiction Grour 
—the magazine market that costs the least. 


Today’s Best Media Value. The Popular 


Fiction Group nearly doubles, triples. the value 
of your advertising dollar as you compare its 
audience cost per thousand with other mass 
magazines. On a circulation basis, too, The 
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QUALITY 


First-Rank Mass Market. The readers of 
The Popular Fiction Group compare favor- 
ably in major aspects with other mass maga- 
zine audiences . .. proof that you can’t buy 
a better market. For convenience. a com- 
posite average for Life, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, American is used. 

Sources: Continuing Study of Magazine 
Audiences. Report No. 8, Life; Look’s Con- 
tinuing Magazine Audience Study, Report 
No. 1; Stewart, Dougall’s Continuing Na- 
tional Audience Study of The Popular Fic- 
tion Group. 


QUANTITY 


One of the Largest. Of all leading gen- 
eral magazines, only Life, Look and Satur- 
day Evening Post reach more people than 
The Popular Fiction Group. The audience 
of these twenty-two different pulp maga- 
zines numbers 12,750,000 readers, undupli- 
cated within the group—12.2% of the total 
population fifteen years of age and over. 
The fourth largest magazine audience in 
existence, made up of the same type of peo- 
ple as other magazine markets, yet blan- 
keted only by The Popular Fiction Group. 


FAN CY Pulp magazine read- 


ers fit into the “duh- 


| | SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SEX STATUS 
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*A socio-economic status comparison is not made here because the differences in sampling 
methods require extended explanation. Reference should be made to the individual Life, Look 
and The Popular Fiction Group Studies. 
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The Popular Fiction 
Group offers an alert, 


+—_}+— 12,750,000 
. 


h-h” groove. They are ignorant, gen- 
| erally low grade. They wouldn’t un- 
= derstand your advertising, even if 
written in words of one syllable. 


Misconceptions about pulp magazine 
readers have built prejudice among ad- 
Vertisers against these publications. The 
cartoon above shows one of the many 
ideas about pulp audiences which has 
been disproved by Stewart, Dougall’s 
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1, 1947 


intelligent audience. 61.1% has had 
high school training or better as com- 
pared with 39.1% for the entire na- 
tion. 13.1% has had college education. 


study. This survey brought to light scores 
of startling facts that stamp The Popular 
Fiction Group audience as an extremely 
worthwhile market. Send for a free copy 
of “Continuing National Audience Study 
—The Popular Fiction Group.” 


| 


rs Popular Fiction Group 


NEW YORK: Dept. 59, 205 East 42nd Street CHICAGO: Dept. 59, 333 North Michigan Avenue 
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# 
YOU CAN TIE UP THE OUTSIDE AUDIENCE 


on the Pacific Coast, too! 


*The outside Pacific Coast market is that vast area outside the metropolitan county areas in 
which the regularly Hooper-surveyed cities (Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, 
Portland, Seattle and Spokane) are located. In 1946, retail sales totaled almost four billion dol. 
lars in this outside Pacific Coast market. A C. E. Hooper survey of 276,019 coincidental telephone 


calls proves that only Don Lee covers both inside and outside markets. 


If you want the eyes of the Pacific Coast audience on your product, put your show on Don Lee.| 
This outside market (where 4,594,000 of the Coast’s 12,633,200 people spent $3,736,889,00 
in retail sales during 1946) gets complete coverage only with Don Lee (the above mentioned 


C. E. Hooper Survey proves it). 


ONLY DON LEE offers 43 stations (more than twice as many as Network “A”; over three 


times as many as Network “B” or “C’’) to do the job of INSIDE and OUTSIDE coverage. 
y 


DON LEE IS A BETTER BUY than any other Pacific Coast network because it deliver 
MORE LISTENERS AT A LOWER COST PER THOUSAND radio families. (More than 9 ou 


of every 10 radio families on the Pacific Coast live within 25 miles of a DON LEE station, 


If you have something to sell the outside audience, don’t hide it—put your show on Don Lee, the 


only network with enough facilities to reach both inside and outside markets on the Pacific Coast! 


The Nation’s Greatest Regional Netwi 
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THOMAS S.LEE, President 

LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
SYDNEY GAYNOR, General Sales Manager 
5515 MELROSE AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38,CAL. 


D oO ne ZL € t Represented Nationally by John Blair & Co. 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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EXTENSION LEADER 


WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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AGENT 


VO-AG TEACHER 
AND 


e Maybe you never thought of it before, 
but when you tell your sales story to the 
County Agent, Vo- Ag Teacher and Exten- 
sion Leader, you're also telling it to a po- 
tential market of 6,000,000 farm fami- 
lies. For these 18,000 farm leaders are in 
daily contact with the entire farm field. 
They're giving advice, making sugges- 
tions, forming buying habits. So powerful 
is their influence, a nod or a word often 
makes the sale. 

Keep telling your 
story to the''Influence 
Men” of the farm 
market. Intheir per- 
sonal business 
magazine, Better 
Farming Methods. 


CCA Circulation— 
18,000 


Getler 
FARMING 
METHODS 


START 


Your Farm 
Magazine List 


WITH 


How to Punish? 
Will FTC drop 


cases where trade practice codes 


individual 


cover an industry? 


A formal resolution to this effect, 
offered by Commissioner Lowell 
Mason, chief promoter of the trade 
practice plan, has been pending be- 
fore the FTC for months. Reappoint- 
ment of Commissioner Ayres makes 
it virtually certain that Mason’s idea 
will be defeated. However, the FTC 
is adopting Mason’s argument that 
one firm should not be punished for 
unfair practices while competitors are 
allowed to continue similar practices. 

Most outstanding case of this kind 
was that of Elizabeth Arden, which 
came up in early August. The cease 
and desist order would have required 
reorganization of sales promotional 
and demonstrator-aid methods used 
by the company. Similar cases were 
pending against six other cosmetics 
firms, so FTC’s order was stayed for 
60 days after the other cases are dis- 
posed of. (Note: The promised trade 
practice code for the cosmetics indus- 
try is still in preparation.) 


Legal Entertaining 


Does the Senate’s investigation 
of Howard Hughes raise any 
question about legitimate deduc- 
tion of entertainment expenses in 
computing income taxes? 


The Internal Revenue Bureau has 
one general rule: Deductions for en- 
tertainment spending must be “ordi- 
nary and necessary” expenses for do- 
ing business. In claiming deductions, 
individuals must itemize them. Cor- 
porations can list them in a lump sum 
but must be prepared to itemize if 
they are challenged. 

In the sales field, entertainment is 
a recognized part of the business, and 
expenditures which are not obviously 
out of line are seldom questioned. 
Memberships in professional and busi- 
ness organizations are deductible. 
Sometimes a country club member- 
ship is deductible, sometimes not, de- 
pending on circumstances. For in- 
stance, the Tax Court disallowed a 
claim from an architect who said he 


met customers there. “The Tax Cour 
ruled that theater tickets given by 4 
shoe retailer to customers could not 
be deducted. 

In general, anyone in the sales field 
need not fear trouble with entertain- 
ment deductions provided thev are 
reasonable and ordinary. 


Which Way Credit Terms? 


Is there any indication as to 
the trend credit terms will take 


after present controls end? 


When President Truman signed 
the bill ending credit controls last 
November he said: “It is unfortunate 
that the Congress did not provide for 
restraints on over-expansion on instal- 
ment credit in order to diminish in- 
flationary pressure arising from this 
source.” Government agencies will 
continue to preach this theme. 

Best bet.on credit schedules accept- 
able to the majority of better mer- 
chandisers is contained in a scale 
recommended by the American Bank- 
ers Association to member banks. 
A.B.A.’s consumer credit committee 
suggests: Down payments of one- 
third on automobiles with 24 months 
to pay on new ones, 15 to 18 months 
on old ones; 20% down on refrig- 
erators, ranges, washers and ironers, 
with 36 months te pay; 25% down 
on radios, phonographs, television sets, 
etc., with 18 months. On household 
appliances it recommends minimums 
of $15 down and $7.50 per months. 


FCC Warning 

What is involved in the FCC 
order regarding advertising agen- 
cies and radio station responst- 
bility ? 

Not an order, but a memorandum 
was issued by the Federal Communt- 
cations Commission, w arning that it 
is illegal for radio station owners t0 
share management responsibility with 
an advertising agency. This was 
aimed at the growing tendency of 
some stations that contract to sell time | 
directly to an advertising agency: 
Under this arrangement, the agency | 
sells time to sponsors and then har- 
dles its own programs, talents, etc. 
sometimes in its own studio. FC 
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The last 25 games of the season, including five night games — starting 
August 4th—one of the most popular features on the Television screen. 
22 of these will be the only games to be telecast on the days they are played. 
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act it out 


When you get 1119 
audience letters from 
the very first airing of 
a television sustainer, 
you know you have 

a hit. 


small fry 


Uncle Bob Emery’s winning 
personality won the hearts 
and loyalties of youngsters 
in every television home. 
Your own 15 minute segment 


1 day a week or 5 days a week. 


If you are interested 

in any of these proven programs 
in Washington or New York, 
phone or wire today. 


WABD—DU MONT 
515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Phone PLaza 3-9800 


° 


NEXT YEAR’S 
BUDGET! 


Don’t forget television. 
The audience is growing 
like corn on a hot night. 
By this time next year 


it will be tremendous. 


WAB 


Key station of the 


NEW YORK 
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Since they continue working 
years after they have paid for 
themselves—by investing only 
10% of your advertising budget 
annually in 


ARTKRAFT* 
DEALER SIGNS 


the fifth year you have the 
equivalent of an appropriation 
142 times as great as your ac- 
tual expenditure; your 


NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ING HAS BEEN MADE 5 
TIMES AS EFFECTIVE 
AND SALES HAVE BEEN 
INCREASED 14.6°%** 


For a quarter century we have 
regularly served countless lead- 
ing merchandisers including 
Westinghouse, Frigidaire, Delco- 
Heat, Kelvinator, Shell, A & P. 
Pittsburgh Paints, Lowe Brothers 
Paints, DuPont and many others. 
Learn why. Write today for 
literature and instructions on 
how to set up a successful deal- 
er sign program. 


THE FINEST SIGNS —— 


EVER PRODUCED AT 
THE LOWEST COST 
IN HISTORY 


Certified audited records show Artkraft* 
signs to be 999/1000 perfect over a 
period of years. Exclusive Underwriter 
approved features include: 


® Porcel-N’ Bos'd letters raised out of heavy 
sheet steel. 75% more attractive and 
legible. 


© All-welded and electro-galvanized frame 
construction. 


® Bonderized and baked synthetic enamel or 
porcelain finish. 


® No exposed bolts. 


® Removable streamlined front end permits 
access to sign for servicing without use of 
tools. 


® Rugged copper bus bor replaces ordinary 
cable. 


® Tube sections rest on (not against) tube 
supports, effecting the first positive tube 
mounting. This provides a definite center- 
ing where tubes enter the sign, and makes 
unsightly bushings unnecessary. 


© A heavy duty phosphor bronze spring clip 
on the end of the electrode has a fork-like 
end opening for easy, positive contact with 
the bus bar and quick removal for service. 


© Cold cathode fluorescent tube grid illumi- 


nates dealer's name panel, eliminating lamp 
replacements. © 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


——— ON QUANTITY ORDERS ——| 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


1000 Kibby Street Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Y 


SIGNS OF 
LONG LIFE* 
for QUANTITY 


BUYERS ae 


* Trademarks Reg. NAME 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


FIRM 
** Proved by actual 


audited research. a 
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THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 
1000 Kibby St. 


Please send, 


LIMA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


without obligatdéon, details on Artkraft" signs. 
) We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs 
interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd store 


complained that some contracts jp. 
volve commercial management of the 
station and are, therefore, illegal on 
the part of both agency and station 
owner. 


Re: Surplus Sales 

Reports say the Government 
plans radical departures in sur. 
plus sales; what will this be? 


You can look tor the War Assets 
Administration to abandon its fixed- 
price sales of war surplus goods about 
January | and to adopt a plan of 
auctioning off remaining goods for 
whatever they will bring. The clean- 
ing up process will be difficult, and 
the volume of surplus goods still un- 
sold may have some effect on normal 
business sales if dumping by auction 
produces the results expected. 


Lanham Act and FTC 

What is the FTC’s function 
in connection with trade-marks 
under the Lanham Act? 

The Federal ‘Trade Commission 
has established a Trade-Mark Divis- 
ion to handle duties assigned to it 
under the Act. The division is unde 
the direction of Edward W. Thomer- 
son, attorney on the Commission's 
legal staff since 1934, and now assis- 
tant general counsel. The Lanham 
Act authorizes the Commission to 
apply to the Commissioner of Patents 
for cancellation of the registration ot 
trade-marks on the principal register 
which are deceptive, immoral or scan- 
dalous, which have been obtained 
fraudulently, or which are in viola- 
tion of other stated provisions of the 


Act. 


Business Census 
Will we get any kind of a Busi- 
ness Census in 1948? 


The House declined to authorize 
and provide funds for the regular 
Business Census planned for 1948. 
although the Senate approved the bill 
months ago. Congress, however, did 
appropriate $4,000,000 for the Census 
of Manufacturers which will be made 
in 1948. 

The Department of Commerce 
now plans to make a vigorous drive 
when Congress reconvenes early 1 
January to get quick action on al 
other bill for. the Business Census. 
If this move is successful, a com 
plete Business Census could still be 
handled in 1948. Strong support from 
all segments of business will help. 
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new industries and expansions in the Los Angeles 


orize area. In other words, America’s third 
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In 1843, the sleepy harbor settlement 


of Yerba Buena had some 800 inhabitants, 
uncounted dogs and goats, and two hotels. 
For 


Russian sealer, Yangui y Ingles capitans, 


the occasional visiting ranchero, 


the better hostelry boasted mattresses 
of Genuine Sandwich Islands moss, four 
feather beds purchased from the Mormons, 
flannel blankets, calico quilts... once 
obliged a tall guest whose feet stuck out, 


with a bedstead seven feet six inches long. 


Inthe San Francisco of the Gold Rush, 
hospitality became more than a habit, was 
the leading industry for a while. Shortly 
miners who struck it rich, new magnates 
of land, shipping, railroads, brought into 
being large hotels . . . with baths, bars and 
barber shops of Babylonian splendor, and 
lavish larders to tempt the local Lucullus. 
The traditions of hospitality and luxury 
endured to Pearl Harbor, grew threadbare 
in the war, are now convalescing 

San Francisco’s hotels have always 
played a large part in the life of the city. 
Four generations of debs have come out 


at the Palace. Grandparents fondly recall 


honeymoons at the red plush and white 
marble Fairmont. And the current crop 
of warriors come home carry on the long 
legend of San Francisco hospitality. 

Per capita, no city in the world has 
more premises for transients ... per the 
last census, 577 hotels with more than 
50,000 rooms—a quota exceeded only by 
NewYork and Chicago 


of $25 million, arrival registrations of 


annual rentals 


1,400,000 guests whose estimated 


spending was over $80 million. 


Current figures are sharply up. 
Conventions are back once more. 
The SF airport adds 800,000 plus 


passengers per year. 


Tit hotel is still a major industry 
here. Even more, it is a Major Influence 
. with the large influx of outsiders, the 
impact of alien views, contributing much 
of the cosmopolitan to the city... a vital 
characteristic duly recognized and catered 
to by The Chronicle. 

For this newspaper, part of the city’s 
past, is also part of its present and future. 
Home-owned, home-edited, meshed close 
with local mores ... it is anything but 
insular in its interests, gives probably the 


.e. Rravelers’ Rest 


— FZ 


best presentation of general news of any 
paper West of New York, is indispensable 
to Northern California’s well informed. 

Reaching one of three city families, 
one of four in contiguous counties that 
contribute so greatly to the city’s cash 


registers... The Chronicle is also a Major 


Influence market-wise. O’Connor-Moffat, 


City of Paris, White House, the Emporium 
other leading department stores, favor 
it because it brings crowds of customers. 
Forty of the best re 11 advertisers find 
profit in its columns, and a majority make 
it their major medium. Food advertisers 
have found franchises on its women’s 
pages. In books, banks, and bends, The 
Chronicle is the linage leader . . . And any 
SFW representative can augment your 
understanding of market and medium. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SawyiR, Fercuson, WALKER Co., National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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IF IT’S DINOSAURS YOU WANT... 


Use a pick in the Gobi Desert! 


IF IT’S SALES YOU WANT... 
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“ | Use WLIC in Southern New ingland! 


find 
Nake 
H By every measurement, station WTIC, Hartford, 
len 5 
The dominates the prosperous 
any 
ont Southern New England Market. 
jum. 
| DIRECT ROUTE TO SALES IN Scccheru YWeui England 
e ; _— The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation Affiliated with NBC 
4 and New England Regional Network 
aves Represente d by WEED & COMPANY + New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Son Francisco and Hollywood 
geles 
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Photo by Victor Jorgensen 


AN EX-AUDITOR REWRITES THE BOOKS 


Of the more than 400 corporation stories 
that the editors of FORTUNE have written, 
**Eagle-Picher*”’ is the first whose current 
head was once its C.P.A. An unusual cir- 
cumstance — with unusual results in sales 
and profits. 

However, FORTUNE’s quarter of a 
million subscribers will read the story of 
Joel M. Bowlby, not for what it tells of his 
past, but for what it conveys of his com- 
pany’s future. So it is with all FoRTUNE 
stories—-of corporations, industries, 


*See “Eagle-Picher” 


p. 79, FORTUNE, September, 


technology, politics, economics. The facts 
themselves are forecasts. 

So in September, FORTUNE’s readers 
will come into possession of facts, avail- 
able nowhere else, that will help them 
estimate what will happen next— 

..in the nation’s fast return to credit- 
buying, ...in the full registers but 
shabby buildings of the nation’s hotels 
... the food revolution of 4,000,000 
freezer lockers...the treasure-promises 
of horizontal drilling . Britain’s 


1947 


No. 18 in the “‘Man of “Adventure” Series 


misery under economic planning. - - 
the 18th investigation of Palestine. 

FORTUNE’s unsurpassed reports on sub- 
jects like these--on which management 
men want to make their best judé 
ments — explain why FORTUNE wins 
more executive reading time than any 
other general business magazine . . . and 
why advertising directed to the nation’s 
business and social leaders has its best 
chance to se// in FORTUNE. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 1, 1947 


FIGURE FACTORIES DEPRESSED for California. Other states with large increases include 
Michigan with a gain of about 797,000; Ohio with 
594,000 ; Washington with $35,000; Texas with 419,000; 
Oregon with 361,000; and Florida with 358,000. 


Make the most out of the Washington data you are 
able to secure now—for The Wall Street Journal hit the 
nail on the head when it said “Uncle Sam’s business 
statistics are getting later, fewer and further between.” ’ 

Subscribers who need the most up-to-date population 


The GOP economy drive shrank the budget of the estimates for sales and advertising purposes should ask 
figure-gathering agencies so that nearly all have had to the Bureau of the Census in Washington for a copy of 
. va . .~ ° P Se. ae 91 T >) 
cut their staffs. Many responding business organizations, Series P—25 No. 2. 


too, have begun cutting back and their reports to the 
Government—the basis for most Government figures— 


are coming a bit later and sometimes there’s less informa- THE PRE-FAB BUILDING BOOM 


tion in them than before. Production problems of the prefabricated housing in- 


dustry seem about over, but now the question arises of 
whether people will buy these houses in quantities. The 
industry is still wrestling with other problems such as 
those experienced in financing a new industry with little 
history to provide risk information, the difficulty of skirt- 
ing building codes and setting up distribution channels. 


This, however, has been a good summer for Govern- 
ment statistics. Not only is the Bureau of the Census 
putting out reports on population, housing and labor for 
the largest metropolitan areas of the country, but it 
released on Monday of last week revised population 
estimates by regions, divisions and states corrected up to 

. This is a later figure than the Government Ble } ; 
a this eed. for use in the May 10 , While the defunct Wyatt housing program called for 
Survey of Buying Power. 200,000 prefab houses last year and 600,000 this year, 


there were only 37,200 put up last year and it is expected 
The great westward movement of civilian population that this year the total will be about 50,000. 
between 1940 and 1946 has increased the Pacific Coast 
states by 33.9%. The increase in population for the More than 100 prefab house builders have dropped out 
three Pacific Coast states was almost as great as for the of the market during the past year with 70 remaining in 
remainder of the United States—3.3 million people as the country, of whom 20 have negotiated RFC loans. 
against 3.7 million people. Prefabs that sold before the war for $5,000 now have 
a price tag between $7,500 and $8,000, and some three- 
The largest gain for an individual state was 2,485,000 room prefabs cost up to $16,000. 
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THE FINAL COMPUTATION of the Business Trend for July is occurred because of decreased business spending, which more than 
232. This coincides with the preliminary figure reported last month. outweighed the slight increase in new orders. Currently business is 
the Preliminary estimate for August is 230. This slight drop on an extended high-level plateau. 
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MARKET INDICATORS 


The Office of Domestic Commerce is responsible for 
the best 20-cents buy on the market today. For that 
trifling sum you can get from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, a copy of “State and Regional 
Market Indicators 1939—1945.” It provides a series of 
measures of the geographic shifts in economic activity 
during the complete war period, with yearly comparisons 
carried through from the base pre-war year of 1939. 


The Marketing Division, under the direction of Nelson 
A. Miller, is hard at work now on a breakdown of many 
of these figures into smaller geographic areas, and it is 
hoped that state and regional data will be available some- 
time next year for at least the Nation’s leading counties. 


‘The current book, described above, gives state and 
regional estimates for a variety of population, employ- 
ment, income, production, finance, retail sales and agri- 
cultural items. It includes such interesting and unusual 
items as the tons of revenue freight originated and termi- 
nated, residential telephones, business telephones, domestic 
electric customers, postal receipts and the like. 


NEW HIGH FOR INCOME & WORKERS 


As shown by the twin charts in this department, there 
are more civilian workers than ever before and they are 
receiving more income. Can you discern the seeds of 
depression in these two signs? 


‘The income increase comes through a combination of 
higher wages and salaries and bigger income for farmers. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics predicts that 
farmers’ prices will remain high during the next few 
months as a result of strong demand and prospects for 
smaller output. Total cash income for farmers in 1947 
has been estimated at $27 billion. 


Here’s an interesting straw in the wind for whatever 
it may be worth: Among factories no longer making bg 
money are your Uncle Sam’s three mints. Their output 
of nickels, pennies and silver change in the first half of 
this year slumped to about one-third of the 1946 rate, 
Business men are wondering whether it is a signal about 
America’s spending. But officials at Philadelphia, the 
country’s largest mint, believe that big production last 
year has temporarily saturated the market. 


At mid-year if you were an average man, woman or 
child, you theoretically had $8.38 worth of coins in your 
pocket. That’s the per capita circulation figure, but many 
a coin was inside a pinball machine, a cash register or 


a bank till. 


Retail sales will get a shot in the arm starting Septem. 
tember 2nd through cashing in of veterans’ terminal 
leave bonds. Surveys indicate that slightly over half of 
the nearly $2 billion outstanding will be cashed promptly, 
with an average per veteran of $214. Sample polls indi- 
cate that most veterans and their families will purchase 
available goods immediately to fill long-deferred wants. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORT 


More salesmen with guts? Our old friend, H. K. 


Dugdale, whose pamphlets on selling have been bought 
for tens of thousands of salesmen connected with $M 
subscribers, has a new 25-cent pamphlet called, “Wanted 
Now ... More Salesmen With Guts.” He has applied 
to the selling problem the same basic arguments which 
the late President Roosevelt used 15 years ago in his 
famous, “Nothing to Fear But Fear Itself” speech. Even 
the most rabid Roosevelt hater will admit that that speech 
was a wonderful tonic for the country. Address Dugdale: 
c/o The Kirkley Press in Towson, Md. 
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CERTAINLY LOOKS as though we were heading for a depression, doesn't it? 
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PIGTAILS & PIE PANS: It's a short skip from licking the spoon to junior cook. At 
Pacific Gas & Electric classes, teen-agers learn about nutrition and food, and receive 
a certificate (left) attesting to their culinary skill. They get some tips on marketing, too. 


Friendly Talks With Homemakers 
Build Good-Will and Sales for PG& E 


Based on an interview with MARGUERITE FENNER 


Director, Home Economics, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


You might call it group selling on a grand scale—the work 


done by the home economists who lecture and demon- 
strate in behalf of electrical living for Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. The plan won the cherished McCall award. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
serving northern and central Cali- 
tornia, has a program which is worthy 
ot careful study by sales executives 
who are faced with the problem of 
doing a public relations and promo- 
tion job in the consumer field where 
a large number of persons are to be 
reached over a wide area. 

his utility has something like a 
million customers in 382 cities and 
towns, and hundreds of small rural 
communities in 89,000 miles of terri- 
tory. Three when the 
company decided to set up a central- 
ized home economics program it had 
the task of devising a plan flexible 
enough to include diversified inter- 
‘sts of this large number of widely 
scattered consumers. On the face of 
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years ago 


it, it looks like an expensive job re- 
quiring a formidable staff, but it is 
being executed by 14 divisional home 
economists and a director. How so 
small a staff is able to handle the 
extensive program now in operation 
is a question of both planning and 
control. 

Previous to 1944 Pacific Gas & 
Electric had some decentralized home 
economics activities but no compre- 
hensive program. ‘Three years ago 
its present program was launched, as 
a division of the General Sales De- 
partment, with Miss Marguerite 
Fenner as director. (See p. 41). The 
first two years were spent in building 
the plan and developing programs to 
execute the plan which by 1946 came 
into full operation. 


In the Home “conomics Plan the 
company’s task is to: 

1. Build customer satisfaction and 
further good public relations. 

2. Further consumer education on 
new electrical appliances and equip- 
ment and uses for electricity in the 
home. 

3. Further good public relations 
with schools. 

+. Further dealer relations, and 
consumer education through dealers. 

The plan was put into effect in 
seven of the company’s geographic di- 
visions. ‘These divisions cover 52,- 
315 square miles and 796,019 resi- 
dential electric customers. Included 
in the territory are highly concen- 
trated urban areas (San Francisco, 
Oakland), three other cities of some 
100,000 population each, and many 
small towns and rural communities. 
Fourteen home economists carry out 
the program from 12 company offices. 

‘The home economist in each divis- 
ion works mainly with organized 
groups. Each division head is respon- 
sible for her own schedule of work 
within her specific territory, which in- 
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cludes maintaining close contact with 
presidents or program chairmen of 
women’s groups to keep them in- 
formed of the programs available. 
Program material includes informa- 
tion on food preparation and preser- 
vation, nutrition, kitchen planning, 
laundry planning, home lighting and 
light conditioning, home laundering, 
adequate wiring, consumer informa- 
tion, use and care of equipment. A 
brochure describing these presenta- 
tions is mailed to the program chair- 
man of each organized group and 
to home economics teachers in schools. 
The divisional home economist then 
follows through with personal calls 
during which specific programs are 
discussed and schedules of lectures 
arranged, usually months in advance. 
Programs and" presentations are 
written and produced by the director 
who trains staff members and super- 
vises the plan throughout the system. 
Because company offices are not 
equipped with meeting rooms and 
demonstration kitchens it is necessary 
to keep actual demonstrations to a 
minimum (except for home eco- 
nomics classes in schools), but color 
slides or movies are extensively used 
to make the presentations visual. 
Under the head of Food Prepara- 
tion are programs and activities such 
as the Bride’s Cooking and Junior 
Cook’s Course. The first is a 12-hour 
lecture demonstration course covering 
use and care of ranges and refrig- 
erators, with subject matter including 
breakfasts, oven meals, cooker meals, 
broiling, broiler meals, surface cook- 
ery, baking, refrigerator desserts, meal 
planning, and home entertaining. This 
course is sometimes sponsored by de- 
partment stores and dealers, with ap- 
propriate store and window displays. 
The Junior Cook’s Course is dra- 
matized with a certificate of accom- 
plishment awarded on completion of 
the 12- to 16-hour course which is 
usually offered to Girl Scout and 
Campfire Girl units. It covers mar- 
keting, food preparation, nutrition. 
A gay color-slide lecture which 
underlines the pleasures of home en- 
tertaining is called “R.S.V.P.” It 
teaches the arts of made-at-home din- 
ners, luncheons, and foods for special 
occasions such as holidays and chil- 
dren’s parties. Appliances come into 
the picture through instruction in cor- 
rect use of the range and refrigerator. 
“Cooking Meat the Right Way,” 
a course illustrated with color slides 
and developed by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, is a populai 
course which also gives ample oppor- 
tunity tor proper use of the range. 
In addition, there is a lecture demon- 
stration, “Don’t Blame It on Your 
Range.” which dramatically shows 
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how  incorrecr 
warped, over-size, etc.) will produce 
poor results on a good range, while 
correct utensils will do the range 
and the cook justice. ‘This presenta- 
tion is designed to settle range com- 
plaints before they occur, since experi- 
ence shows that a large percentage 
of complaints are due to incorrect 
utensils. 
ment” and a 50-minute bread-making 
demonstration are included in the 
food preparation courses. 


(darkened, 


utensils 


“Use and Care of Equip- 


In its Food Preservation courses, 


which include canning, freezing, and 
use of frozen foods, Pacific Gas & 
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BOBBY SOXER TO BRIDE: With a new name she's a new market. P. G. & E. capi- 


talizes on her new buying interests with a Bride's Cookery School. Men are welcome, too. 


Electric has an opportunity to famil- 
iarize a large number of consumers 
with modern equipment. A color- 
slide lecture shows step-by-step pro- 
cedure for boiling water bath and 
pressure cooker methods of home 
canning. Working through the Red 
Cross canning centers, the company’s 
home economists supervise home can- 
ning for periods of from six to eight 
weeks, contacting large numbers of 
women. 

Utilizing a simplified method of 
testing pressure cooker gauges and 
safety valves, the home economists 
render this free service during the 
canning season. Last year they 
checked 1,918 cookers, representing 
that many valuable contacts. Also 
during the canning season, home- 
makers’ booths are set up in metro- 
politan offices of the company, staffed 
by home economists who give out 
canning information. During last 
season they distributed 15,000 can- 
ning bulletins from two booths. 

“Let's Freeze It” is a non-commer- 


yf 7, f 


cial program which can be introduced 
before P.T.A. groups and schools, or 
before meetings on frozen foods jn 
small towns on a cooperative dealer 
sponsorship basis. This is a color-slide 
lecture on preparation of foods for 
freezing and includes showing a com- 
plete set of packaging materials as | 
well as exhibits of frozen baked prod- 
ucts which may be served afterwards 
to the audience. A technicolor movie. 
“Frozen Foods,” produced by Gen- 
eral Electric Institute, and a slide 
film, “Frozen Freshness,” produced 
by Frigidaire, are also used by the 


company’s Home Economics Depart- 
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ment in its educational work on this 
subject matter. 

An interesting way has been found 
to dramatize nutrition by the use of 
a game called Vita-Min-Go. It is a 
program which was developed during 
the war for schools and junior groups, 
but in equal demand by P.'T.A. units. 
A lecture by the home economist takes 
up basic principles of nutrition and 
eating for health, and is followed by 
playing the nutrition game with 4 
person from the audience. 

As carefully thought out and dra 
matically presented are the programs 
or courses on kitchen and laundry 
planning, home lighting, adequate 
wiring, with education in remodeling 
for modern equipment, how to coir 
bine kitchen and laundry or make 4 
recreation room serve also as sewing 
room or vice versa. Opportunities are 
provided for showing and discussing 
washing machines, clothes driers. 
irons, ironers, water heaters, home 
freezers and related equipment. Walt 
Disney books and a Westinghouse 
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color film produced by Disney (with 
‘atroduction and closing by P.G. & 
F. home economist) help to drama- 
tize wiring programs. 

In working with special groups 
Pacific Gas & Electric features cook- 
ing schools which are conducted in 
each division at least once a year. 
Local dealers are tied in with this 
activity ; sponsorship is usually a local 
organized women’s group. In addi- 
tion, attendance is promoted through 
newspaper advertising (company or 
dealer), direct mail invitations, win- 
dow cards, and door prizes. 

Keeping in mind the aim of mass 


ities for 
groups of students other than those 
in the home economics classes. 
The work with junior groups is 
non-commercial in nature and includes 


pacsentation to classes or 


in the main educational programs 
which meet requirements of Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls and similar 
youth organizations, offered during 
the summer vacation period. When 
public school foods laboratories can 
be made available, laboratory cooking 
courses are conducted. If this is im- 
possible, an alternate plan is followed 
by the economist. It consists of a 
12- to 16-hour course in marketing, 
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HOME ON THE RANGE: That's part of married life. Brides learn how to make the 
most of it by using gas and electricity to lighten their home chores. The men endorse it. 


rather than individual education, di- 
vision home economists often arrange 
kitchen group demonstrations. These 
small customer meetings may be 
planned and organized by a company 
or dealer salesmen in the home of a 
“present user” of an electric range. 

Work with schools is one of the 
most interesting phases of the pro- 
gram and is due for expansion before 
long in the direction of sight saving 
through proper use of light. 

Periodic contacts are made with 
schools which have home economics 
departments, with the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted with the principal 
and the home economics teachers and 
discussing appliances in use in the 
toods laboratories. Each divisional 
home economist maintains a card file 
on school appliances showing the 
model, age and condition of each. 
It is her duty, too, to make an effort 
to have this equipment kept up-to- 
date and in good working condition. 

) : . 

‘rograms in harmony with school 
policies are offered to school author- 
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food preparation and _ nutrition. 

The Home Economics Plan has an 
interesting dealer program as well. 
This is broken down into (a) appli- 
ance promotion; (b) sales personnel 
training. Avoiding any dealer ten- 
dency to use the home economist as 
a free sales person, the company en- 
courages her to: 

|. Suggest programs and_ proced- 
ures for individual promotions on ap- 
pliances and equipment; supervise 
promotions and help schedule demon- 
strators and speakers for programs. 

2. Do some demonstration work to 
illustrate the value of demonstration. 

3. Conduct demonstrations occa- 
sionally for dealers in rural territories. 

4. Participate in cooking schools. 

5. Conduct group demonstrations 
on use of appliances. 

6. Conduct kitchen group demon- 
strations for salesmen. 

The woman’s point of view is 
something dealer salesmen may have 
to be taught. Home economists in all 
divisions participate in the company’s 


total program for traimmy aealer 
sales personnel through (1) group 
meetings outside of store hours when 
salesmen learn “customer benefits” 
and “use value” of electric appliances 
from the home makers’ angle; (2) 
training during store hours when the 
home economists (a) talk to sales- 
people on the sales floor to explain 
correct use and selling features of 
various appliances and lighting equip- 
ment; (b) work with demonstrators 
for effective sales floor demonstra- 
tions. 

The dealers’ service personnel come 
in for training by the home econo- 
mists through group training meet- 
ings. The  lecture-demonstration 
method is employed, showing results 
of correct and incorrect use of ranges, 
so that the serviceman in turn may 
impart information to the homemaker 
after a mechanical check of the ap- 
pliance indicates it is in good shape. 
The company’s salesmen, are also 
trained from the woman’s angle. 

An interesting feature of the Plan 
is a syndicated newspaper column, 
“Homemaking Today,” prepared in 
the office of the director of Home 
Economics and sent in mat form to 
newspapers. ‘The column is printed 
under pictures and signatures of the 
local Pacific Gas & Electric home 
economist and goes to 173 newspapers 
in the company’s territory, with a 
total circulation of 526,745. The 
company’s magazine, mailed to all 
residential customers, carries a simi- 
lar column, “Helps to the Home- 
maker,” which is also prepared by the 
director. 

Just how effective such a program 
of mass education on the benefits of 
home electric appliances may be in 
terms of sales, use of electricity, and 
customer satisfaction, is difficult to 
evaluate, but from the point of view 
of long-range promotion, executives 
of the company look upon the home 
economics program as one of its most 
outstanding and important activities. 
They were gratified, therefore, when 
the program was given the Laura 
McCall award this year for “the best 
promotion program for the use of 
electrical equipment in the home.” 
Last fall the company’s program on 
gas equipment promotion and educa- 
tion (consisting of about one-twen- 
tieth of its home economics work) 
took fourth place in the Laura Mce- 
Call award on gas appliance activities. 

The program is not static but, 
while following the original Master 
Plan, is being broadened, adjusted 
and adapted to changing needs, to 
include new types of appliances, and 
to keep up with advances in home- 
making science. 
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AFTER-HOURS MARKSMAN ... is David K. E. Bruce, new Aggis. 


tant Secretary of Commerce. Guns interest him. The Wags say his job 


calls for straight-shooting, trigger-quick judgment, bulls-eye marksmanship, | 
Bruce, in his late forties, looks every inch the Government man. He’ 
seen service in two wars. During World War | he left Princeton to enlist. 9 
came back to study at The University of Virginia. During World War I], 
as a Colonel, he directed all activities of O.S.S. in the European Theatre 
of Operations. Before that, from ’40 to ’41, he was Chief Representative 
in Great Britain of ‘The American Red Cross. Baltimore calls him Native 
Son, the Old Dominion claims him by adoption. Home is a farm a 
Brookneal, Virginia. Quotes from his secretaries: “Likeable . . . exceptional 
personality . . . very calm under stress . . . goes through a lot of work 
quickly and efficiently . . . ready to tackle anything . . . never loses temper,” | 
He’s been both lawyer and businessman. A three year term as member 
of the Virginia House of Delegates is now standing him in good stead, 


THE GENT FROM SHAWNEETOWN .... Illinois, to you — Mr. 
Harry C. Kopf—shook the dust from his feet early in life. He migrated 
Chicago-way and signed himself up at the University of Illinois, which 
turned him out, clutching a diploma, a couple of years before the Depres- 
sion. He's still recovering from the ensuing shock. But it came as no 
shock to those who know him when, the other day, the National Broad- 
casting Co., upped him from vice-president in charge of sales to full-fledged 
administrative vice-president in charge of Network Sales, Spot Sales, 
Owned and Operated Stations and Station Relations. Are his shoulders 
bowed? Not so you could notice it. The debonair Mr. K., is always poised 
—but hard-working and exact. He got his start in that Sales Speedway 
which has started a lot of men upwards—the Hearst organization in 
Chicago. Had a couple of other jobs before he tuned in to NBC in ’31. 
Swears his hobby is NBC. If a hobby can be called “successful,” his is. 
He’s just sold the last available evening network time on the system! 
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INSOMNIA GOT HER A JOB .. . Marguerite Fenner, di- 
rector of Home Ec. for Pacific Gas and Electric Co., recently 
won her McCall 
McCall's) to the company with the best promotion program 
.. Now 


let's work backwards: Once upon a time Marguerite went to a 


outfit the Lucy Award, presented (by 


to stimulate the use of electric equipment in the home . 


five-day cookery school conducted by the Nat'l. Livestock & 
Meat Board ... The ovens fired her enthusiasm to the point 
of a sleepless night. Next morning she tracked down the boss 
lady of the show and, vowing a lifetime of devotion to other 
people's kitchens, volunteered her services for the rest of the 
show. The lady, moved by such display of Purpose, became her 
. In South Dakota. 
Nine years ago Miss F. caught the brass ring via Pacific Gas. 


friend and teacher, steered her into a job.. 


Now she’s developing a new system-wide plan for them. She 
also supervises a kitchen-full of home economists—1+4. Last year 
they presented 1389 programs, contacted 83,708 people. ‘That's 
not counting the indirect contacts made through the company’s 
column (‘“‘Homemaking Today’’), carried by 173 papers. Away 


from the stove, Fenner likes to garden. Now see page 37. 
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“IT CAN'T BE DONE!" . . . them’s fightin’ words to 
Robert A. Whitney, the 34-year-old self-starter who's 
the new director of the NFSE and director of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Press. After touring Europe on a 
bicycle and living in Russia—his Pop was an Engineer 
Hobart 
Now Bob’s 


the youngest Trustee the college ever had .. . Year ago 


there—he confounded the incredulous Dean of 
College by zipping through in three years. 


he left McGraw-Hill, where he had been promotion 
director, to go to E.B. While he was holding down his 
desk at McGraw he found time to set up, for the Gov- 
ernment, the first advertising campaign for disposal of 
Surplus Goods; two jobs at once is mere grist for his 
mill. ‘The boys at E.B. told him to set up a new depart- 
ment and publish children’s books, allowing that they 
didn’t expect much the first year. This is what they got: 
During the first seven months—when more then five 
million kid’s books were returned to other publishers, 
Bob’s new babies sold 500,000 fold. And, the books he 
published embodied a new technique—the use of motion 
picture film. Naturally, not knowing their man, everyone 
Maybe that’s what did it. 


had said “impossible.” 


By Harry Wocdward, Jr. 


Ritter Re-Designs Packages 
To Achieve Family Identity 


Based on an interview with PAUL J. RITTER > 


They have a '47 date-line and they capitalize on appetite 


appeal. The change in dress was advertised to the public 


and to the trade several months before the rejuvenated 


and colorful labels appeared on the retail dealer's shelves. 


When a company embarks on a 
re-packaging program for its entire 
line, it tangles with two major prob- 
lems. First, of course, is the problem 
of developing a basic design which, 
as a sales tool, will do justice to the 
line. Second is the matter of making 
the transition from the old to the 
new packages without creating that 
dip in sales which sometimes occurs 
when consumers are too abruptly ex- 
posed to an unfamiliar package. 

Here's haw the P. J. Ritter Co.., 
Bridgeton, N. J., tackled the job of 
re-packaging its entire line of food 
products and of assuring prompt con- 
sumer acceptance of it in its new 
‘The aim of this 93-year old 
company was to create packaging that 
indicated the caliber of the products, 


dress. 
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and that would attract new customers 
to the Ritter family of foods. 

This objective presented a toughie 
inasmuch as it was plain that the new 
packaging would have to embody not 
only the established tradition of 
“Ritter” but the company’s modern 
spirit as well. Because the project 
suggested the need for a_ radical 
change in packaging policy, officials 
of the company engaged Frank Gian- 
ninoto, designer, to work with them 
and the company’s advertising agency, 
‘The Clements Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Before roughing out any label or 
package ideas whatsoever, Mr. Gian 
ninoto plunged into an exhaustive 
study of the Ritter Co. and its oper- 
ations. 

Flavor, it from the 


seems, very 


THE BASIC DESIGN is the 
trademark and it serves as 
the common denominator 
to tie in all 
products in the Ritter line. 


the various 


Executive Vice-President, P. J. Ritter Co. 


beginning, had been the prime objec- 
tive of Ritter food production. The 
founder, Philip Ritter, used to say, 
“Taste is the best salesman in the 
world for anything in the eating line. 
If it doesn’t taste good to you don't 
waste your time trying to make other 
people spend their money for it.” 

In their discussions with Mr. Gian- 
ninoto, the Ritter people demonstrated 
time and again that whenever new 
items had been added to the line they 
had continued to rely principally on 
superiority of flavor as the finest ot 
all selling factors. As a result of 
this emphasis Ritter products had 
been permitted to appear under sev- 
eral different package designs and 
label names. Now, however, there 
was complete agreement that it would 
be advantageous to call wider com 
sumer attention to the Ritter food 
line by design—color, and attention 
getting values. 

First, Mr. Gianninoto _ recor 
mended that these labels all b 
brought into one “family” in order 
to concentrate and use their selling 
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power to the maximum degree. The 
gne thing then that seemed upper- 
most in importance was a trade-mark 
_the creation of a basic design that 
would serve as a common denomina- 
ror to tie in all the various Ritter 
products and the promotional activ- 
ities. In other words, it had to be 
a trade-mark design that could be 
used not only on Ritter packages, but 
also in space advertising, point-of- 
sale material, on corrugated shipping 
boxes, trucks and trailers, subway pos- 
cers, emblems and premiums. 

After weeks of studying and mak- 
ing preliminary sketches a basic de- 
sign was evolved which 
will identify a// Ritter 
products and Ritter ad- 
vertising. 

This new trade-mark 
is almost a square in 
shape. At the top, there 
is a blue panel with the 
name “Ritter” in upper 
and lower case, in 
white letters for maxi- 
mum legibility. Below 
is a large white “R” 
on a red background. 
There are three gold 
leaves at the left of the 
“R” where the bottom 
line of the loop “R”’ 
touches the vertical 
stroke of the “R”’. 

While all concerned 
with the Ritter re-pack- 
aging project were enthusiastic about 
this design, Mr. Gianninoto never- 
theless suggested a pretesting of one 
new label bearing the new trade- 
mark, to obtain actual sales and con- 
sumer reaction. ‘The product selected 
tor the test was the Ritter White La- 
bel Pork and Beans in glass. This 
initial experiment put the seal of ap- 
proval on the trade-mark, for sales 
records during the test revealed that 
the radical change caused no problem 
of consumer recognition or acceptance. 
Further testing and analysis con- 
trmed the fact that the new design 
fered valuable advantages. It had 
strong Ritter identity in the simpli- 
hed trade-mark; it lent itself to 
‘tronger product identity on the la- 
bels. It permitted a simplified and 
more legible back panel for instruc- 
ton copy. Furthermore it allowed 
for generous display of the Ritter 
‘logan “Fine Foods Since 1854.” 

he company’s new labels all in- 
clude one very important teature: 
Regardless of position of the pack- 
age on the shelf, they always can be 
recognized as Ritter products, because 
ot the continuous gold neck band with 
the Ritter name in reverse lettering. 

Vhe total re-packaging job, how- 
“ver, presented several challenges. 
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IN OLD PACKAGING Ritter 
products appeared under sev- 
eral different designs, 


For instance, there was a two-headed 
problem in the labeling of the catsup. 
First, this was due to the fact that 
the bright, fresh tomato red of the 
catsup itself offered the greatest re- 
sistance to decoration and color. Sec- 
ond, the company packed two kinds 
of catsup—the regular and its exclu- 
sive tabasco-flavored catsup. ‘The 
answer revealed itself when it was 
decided to adopt a white label for 
the regular catsup and a yellow label 
for the tabasco-flavored catsup. 

In addition, because there are often 
other items in front of tall bottles on 
dealers’ shelves, the neck label of 
the catsup bottle is a 
continuous gold band, 
carrying besides the 
front trade-mark, the 
name “Ritter” on all 
sides. Another interest- 
ing feature of the Rit- 
ter Catsup bottles is the 
caps which are stamped 
with a large “R”. A 
yellow cap is used for 
the tabasco-flavored 
catsup and a white cap 
for the regular catsup. 
The use of the different 
colored caps enables the 
grocer to readily iden- 
tify the product when 
it is in a corrugated 
box or otherwise below 
eye level. 

It is easy to under- 
stand why many months were re- 
quired to develop the new packaging 
when one considers the nature of 
the Ritter line. For example, the 
company has three sep- 
arate packs for aspara- 
gus, one glass and two 
can packs. Besides the 
glass-packed Ritter 
White Label pork and 
beans there are the veg- 


labels. 


etarian baked beans 
(without pork) and 
baked lima beans. 


There are also the farm 
style chili sauce relish 
and roasted peppers, 
both packed in glass. 
In addition there are 
the Ritter stvle 
soups. 

Thus, as can be seen, '¥ 
this job included the 
designing of three la- 
bels for asparagus and three labels 
for beans, two labels for catsup. 

Another feature of Ritter packag- 
ing is that wherever possible, labels 
carry full color reproductions of the 
products, made from paintings, in- 
stead of the conventional lithogra- 
pher’s vignettes. For instance, the 
asparagus label showing several large 


farm 


convey the 


FORMER LABELS did not strong- 


products. They lacked eye-appeal. 


spears ot asparagus (instead ot a 
conventional vignette of a serving 
dish) points up the freshness and 
quality of the product. 

Contrary to common procedure the 
Ritter Co. did not wait until the 
repackaging program was completed 
before publicizing it. It believed that, 
as important as the re-packaging pro- 
gram was, it was equally impor- 
tant to condition consumers for the 
change-over from the old to the new 
packages. 

Soon after the trade-mark—the 
basic design—for all Ritter packages 
was agreed upon, it was featured in 
Ritter newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising with the by-line “This is 
the new trade-mark you'll soon be 
seeing on all Ritter foods.” 

In fact it was as early as Novem- 
ber, 1946, that Ritter began giving 
the public a preview of the new trade- 
mark. Among the special advertise- 
ments highlighting the trade-mark 
were those which appeared in a series 
in /Voman’s Day and in full page 
spreads in Pictorial Review, supple- 
ment of the Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser and Baltimore Sunday Ameri- 
can and New York Journal Ameri- 
can. 

In addition, posters throughout the 
subway systems of New York and 
Philadelphia presented the trade- 
mark. 

It was publicized further when 
Mr. Gianninoto redesigned truck and 
trailer paintings, featuring the trade- 
mark on a bright yellow background. 
It was also used as the design motif 
on playing cards and other novelty 
give-aways. 

A special piece in the 
form of a 11%x 15% 
six-page bulletin titled 
“Rittertalk” was di- 
rected to the wholesale 
trade. Not only did it 
play up the new trade- 
mark but it also told 
about Ritter’s extensive 
newspaper advertising 
in 11 cities, the regular 
advertisements in The 
New Yorker, Woman's 
Day and Gourmet and 
in such business publi- 
cations as Grocer Gra- 
phic and Food Trade 
News. 

Sales are showing 
that Ritter has achieved the aim of 
its re-packaging venture—food pack- 
ages with enhanced “appetite appeal.” 
Furthermore, the company is satisfied 
that it has an attractive and strong 
basic design from which to evolve 
labels for other food products it plans 
to process. All in all Ritter considers 
the change-over a most timely one. 


quality of the 
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How Carnegie-Illinois Covers 
Thousands of Prospects by Mail 


BY HARRY R. ROBERTS 


of direct mail by a manufacturer sell- 
ing such a heavy, semi-finished item 
as a sheet or bar of cold steel repre 
sents an unusual, if not necessaril 
startling, application of what is by 
now a commonplace sales tool. | 

There is nothing out of the ordit- 
ary, however, about C-I’s reasons 10! 
its extensive mailings. First, they 


Many products, many markets, myriad applications all 
tangle to make a rational job of reaching the right buyer 
with the right message seem all but impossible. But a 
bang-up control system reduces chaos to practical order. 


7 


Convinced that direct mail selling 
is effective and economical, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation of Pitts- 
burgh is now developing markets for 
steel—lots of it—by mail. A sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel. 
Carnegie-Illinois is helping sell steel 
—bars, sheets, alloys, rails, stainless 
and such—with direct mail effort 
concentrated on specific users of spe- 
cific products. 

It is not precisely true, yon see, 
that all that is needed to sell steel 
these days is to have the steel—and 
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an order book. Carnegie-IIlinois 
(hereinafter to be referred to as C-1) 
is using direct mail to expand old 
markets, open up new ones, and 
develop more of the potential market 
for its products than ever before. 
Direct mail is serving, for example, 
to broaden the market for stainless 
steel and for U.S.S. Cor-Ten, corro- 
sion-resistant high strength steel, the 
use of which in a railroad hopper car 
reduces dead weight by nearly 7,000 
pounds. 

Definitely, though, extensive use 


help to sell steel. Second, they are 
an excellent means of speedily intormr 
ing all C-I customers of changes 
prices or in lists, of new products 
personnel changes, or of almost an} 
other pertinent information which 
should be brought to their attention 

With its complete mailing lists and 
well organized mailing set-up, !t ® 
possible for C-I to regularly get such 
information to customers easily ané 
smoothly within a short 36 hour. 
This helps C-I to maintain its 
viable reputation for service, particu 
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larly in these times of rapid changes. 

The company began to use direct 
mail in 1939, but only for sending 
announcements of price changes and 
the like. A year later it was decided 
to try a few sales promotional pieces. 
Results were so satisfactory that in 
1945 direct mail was budgeted for 
the first time as a major promotional 
item. Last year C-I sent 190,000 
mailing pieces and will exceed that 
amount in 1947. 

C-I’s Market Development Divis- 
ion, under the direction of Robert J. 
Ritchey, supervises the direct mail 
effort, aimed specifically: 

1. To accomplish adequate market 
coverage of individuals who influence 
sales. 

2. To conserve sales representa- 
tives’ time for actual selling. 

3. To reinforce advertising and 
promotional efforts in specific chan- 
nels as need arises. 

Mailings, of course, are still dic- 
tated to a certain extent by the 
amount of steel available to sell, but 
are on a far larger scale than is 
common for a manufacturer whose 
products are still in such short supply. 

But if the use C-I is making of 
direct mail—while still in a seller’s 
market—is noteworthy, so is the way 
the company has organized to do the 


job. 
Identifies Markets 

To be effective, the C-I mailing 
list must reflect the potential market 
for all C-I products throughout the 
territory it serves. This means list- 
ing every possible customer company 
and all individuals (see page 50 for 
Products and Personnel lists) in each 
company who should be informed 
about C-I products. And the list is 
not confined to those upon whom 
salesmen call, but includes all others 
who are influential in determining 
materials’ specifications. 

Carnegie-IIllinois operates out of 
Pittsburgh, and has 15 district sales 
offices widely dispersed between Bos- 
ton and Denver. For control pur- 
poses, however, and because it’s more 
effective mechanically, all of the com- 
pany’s mailing lists—including those 
of district offices—are set up under 
the Market Development Division 
in Pittsburgh. 

The company actually maintains 
only two mailing lists. But on these 
two master lists, it has thousands of 
names—all correct up-to-this-minute 
(or as near as that is possible on any- 
thing as ephemeral as a mailing list) 
and all on metal plates ready for 
immediate use. Each of these lists 
is comprised of smaller lists, so ar- 
ranged that any particular component 
desired js immediately available. 
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One list—known as the “Extra’”’ 
list, broken down into 29 different 
product classifications—is almost en- 


tirely for announcements, price 
changes and product manuals. Total 
distribution of this kind of informa- 
tion accounted for 106,000 letters 
and enclosures to cover 40 mailings 
in 1946. 

Much fatter is the “Promotional” 
list (see page 48) which is broken 
down by ‘product interest’ and which 
includes 15 basic industries and 83 
subdivisions. This industry version 
is used whenever mailings are to be 
made to complete industries regardless 
of any other interest. Its 15 major 
subdivisions are: Machinery and in- 
dustrial equipment manufacturers; 
furniture and equipment manufac- 
turers; steel converters and_proces- 
sors; structural and plate fabricators ; 


building materials manufacturers; 
steel warehouses; transportation in- 
dustry; process industries; oil indus- 
try; mining industries; power com- 
panies; textile manufacturers; the 
United States Government; contrac- 
tors and miscellaneous manufacturers. 
All of which indicates the thorough- 
ness with which C-I tackled the job. 
‘Product interest’ explains itself, 
but the list is further broken down 
to include functional classifications. 
This list—of individuals by their posi- 
tions in industries—is used whenever 
it is desirable to reach those of some 
particular responsibility, such as man- 
agement executives, production ofh- 
cials. A further breakdown includes 
individuals who should be considered 
when new catalogs are issued. 
With this arrangement, it is pos- 
sible to make many selections in addi- 
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JOS. G. ARMSTRONG 
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Mr. A. B. Blank, President 
Blank & Blank Company 

409 Blank Street 

Blank, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


yesterday: 


are published? 


fc ) Ty? 
Carnie Manis 


/ ) fei 
Yb Crypwrdliow 
Listhowt Sate i - - Pulling 


(Sample) 
(Do Not Mail) 


Here are more requests for information on your products. 
These are inquiries that have come in to us as a result of the offer 
in our publication, "86 WAYS TO MAKE A BETTER HOME." 


All of these names are potential customers, and in many 
instances we have received follow-up letters asking that we send 
information as soon as possible -- they want to get started with 
their planning of a new home or remodeling their old home. 


Here is a portion of one follow-up letter we received 


oeove I am interested. in all those articles mentioned, 
from number 1 to number 85. Am planning to build 

two one-family houses for my personal use and to 
remodel one other home, and I am sure that the 
information that will be furnished in these 

booklets will be of a great help to me....." 


Through illustrations in "85 WAYS" we have suggested new 
ways and re-emphasized old ways in which steel will build a new and 
modern home. These inquiries came from readers who are seriously 
enough interested in your products to write for more information. 

Our illustrations of these improvements and innovations were, of 
necessity, general in nature. Now they want specific details. They 
went to know how and where it will fit into their plans, the approxi- 
mate cost if available, and where they can buy your products. 


Each inquiry is a probable sale. Will you send them what 


information you have available, and put them on your list to receive 
future pamphlets, books, or folders on your products as soon as they 


Sincerely, 


s. G. Armstrong hw 


Manager of Sales 


March 20, 1946 


"This letter and a list containing the 
names and addresses of 1700 inquiries 
was sent to our list of manufacturers 
receiving our Sales Prospector mail- 
ing lists." 


FOLLOW THROUGH: Mailed from one point, this letter went out over 
signatures of 15 district sales managers. Overprint is for managers’ records. 
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tion to the general product and in- 
dustry breakdowns indicated. For in- 
stance, any product or products in a 
given industry can be selected; fur- 
ther, personnel of any classification 
can be selected in a given industry. 
C-I concerns itself mainly with six 


industries. Each of the 15 districts 
has, in turn, a duplicate set of every 
name in its territory, which is checked 
periodically so that it will at all times 
correspond with the names on file at 
the direct mail service agency. 
Most C-I mailings are in these 


classifications: executive, plant pro- categories: announcements, appoint- 
duction, maintenance, engineering, ments, new products, personnel 
purchasing, and product design. Such changes, price changes, manuals on 
a breakdown, of course, is essential specifications, catalogs, infrequent 
since the bulk of mailings C-I makes questionnaires, and promotional 


are not mass mailings to everyone 
on the list. Most are highly selective 
—to small parts of this list— either 
by industry, interest in C-I products 
or functional responsibility. 

The actual operation and main- 
tenance of the mailing lists is neatly 


pieces. Recent mailings of promotional 
pieces over a six-weeks’ period in- 
cluded 14 separate promotions di- 
rected to hospitals and _ institutions, 
mine operators, street railways com- 
panies, funeral directors, department 
stores, consulting engineers, chemical 


mechanized, and no effort is spared processors, bus manufacturers and 
to assure thoroughness in maintaining operators, truck manufacturers and 
accuracy and coverage. fleet owners, textile manufacturers, 


Direct Mail Service does the entire 
job of keeping lists, making changes, 
processing letters, and sending out all 
mailed promotional material. In addi- 
tion to maintaining the addressing 
plates, this agency maintains a master 
card file of all names in all industries 
to prevent duplication. Mechanically, 
the plates are divided as follows: (1) 
A separate list of each of the 15 dis- 
trict sales offices; (2) each district 
sales office’s plates are separated by 


hotels, sheet metal contractors, prod- 
uct designers, and architects—all over 
the signature of the Manager of Mar- 
ket Development. 

Each mailing of this kind is 
planned to promote one of the 12 
major product divisions of C-I, such 
as stainless steel, sheets, alloys, bars, 
plates, rails, tin plate, and so on. 

The number of mailings made for 
each division varies, of course, de- 
pending on the specific needs. During 


the course of a month, four to six 
mailings might be made on alloys, 
perhaps three on stainless steel, and 
one each for perhaps four or five othe: 
product divisions. 

Incidentally, C-I uses first class 
postage only on price changes, where 
speed is most important. 

All mailings are made direct from 
Pittsburgh to the individual con. | 
cerned. This way, mailings reach the 
customers individually in the time 
bulk shipments could reach district 
offices. However, every mailing— 
other than emergency ones— is co 
ordinated with the district offices (see 
page 45 for sample letter) at least 
four days in advance. Price changes 
effective on a certain date are an- 
nounced to district offices by wire and 
the customer is informed a day o 
two later. The announcements are 
timed precisely to arrive at the cus 
tomer’s desk on or before the day he 
reads of it in his daily newspaper 
Obviously, only a smooth-running 
mailing system would permit such 
close scheduling. On a mailing re- 
quiring two days to complete, distant 
points are of course addressed and 
sent first. 

Still another interesting variation 
is the fact that letters sent out from 
Pittsburgh into a_ district  office’s 


FOR™ GO-1718s 


ADD TO CIL MAILING LIST 


3. If he should be on our 
the back of this fc 


4. If he is important « 


Hand Books, Shape Books, etc 


a) EEURA LIST 


reck* here if this 
ndividual is 
n Extra List mail ; 
Then carefully check the 
back ©! '! 


Industry No. 


~ Office 


Salesman or Block No. 


cei r it blica@e 
tions as ion are issued; 
such as Alloy Hand FUNCTIONAL 

Rooks, Shave Books, etc. CLASSIFICATIONS 


Check here if this individual 


1. Fill in the correct initials and title for the individual. 
Check below all the CIL products this individual is interesfed in 


‘EXTRA LIST,’ check the square marked EXTRA LIST. Then carefully check 


onc “ to receive our more expensive publications as they are issued, such as “Alloy 
, check the square marked "CATALOGUES." 


Each individual should be checked for one or more of the Functional Classifications listed at the right. 


should receive general informa 
tion to be prepared for one or 
more of the following 


M4NAGEMENT 
O EXECUTIVES 


PLANT 
© PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING OR 
O METALLURGICAL 
© MAINTENANCE 


PRODUCT 
0 DESIGN 


O PURCHASING 


CIL PRODUCTS THIS COMPANY USES (WHETHER THEY BUY FROM US OR NOT) 
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1 © Pig Iron 15 © Bars—Stainless 29 © Sheets—Copper Steel | 43 0 Rails—Girder | 56 O Mine Jacks 
2 © Ferro-Manganese |} 16 © Strip—Hot Rolled 30 © Sheets—Air-Ten 44 © Rails—Crane | 57 © Mine and Industrial 
3 © Semi-Finished Product 17 © Strip—Cold Rolled 31 © Sheets—Galvanized } 450 Track Accessories (Spikes | Cars 
4 © Structural Sections | 18 G Stnp—Alloy 32 © Sheets—Galvannealed | Bolts, Tie Plates, etc.) 58 © Mine Conveyors 
5 © Yoder Mill Sections | 19 G Hoop 33 O Sheefs—Long Tern es | 46 0 a Crossings, Switches, | 59 Q Grinding Balls 
nes pd io cilldaaaliaatad etc. 
6 O Plates - Carbon Steel 20 O Concrete Bars 34 ras Sheets —Paintbon 47 © Special Trackwork = - race ig 
7 © Plates--Alloy 2! O Sheets—Carbon 35 © Sheets—Painted 5 we m O Liner Fi 
Y s See ee a 48 © Bolsters, Freight Car 62 0 Steel Sheet Piling 
8 © Plates—High Tensile 22 © Sheets — Alloy 36 © Sheets—Culvert | c) Prames — sts 
g aay. ae a eee 49 © Side Frames, Locomotive 63 Be Piles 
9 CD Plates—Abrasion Resisting 23 © Sheets—Stainless | 37 Sheets--Roofing and =| 59 G Wheels—Railr 4 O Bearing 
: 779 . : 3 | Siding Y } is ailrTod 64 oO 1-Beam-Lok 
10 © Plates—Stainies S oe ale | | 51 0 Wheels—Mine and Industrial 
mi . . - Tin Plate eels ine and Industria 
25 O Sheets—Blued 38 O Tin Flate ies cet . ‘ 65 0 Forgings 
11 © Floor Piste 26 O Sheets—Abrasion } 39 Q Tin Mill Black we Wheels —Resilient Street Car | 66 O Castings 
12 O Bar Sectior Resisting | 40 0 Terne Plate 53 CO Axles | 67 O By-Products 
13 O Bars—Carbo: 27 © Sheets—Electrical | 41 © Rails—Heavy | 54 O Mine Ties 68 © Slag 
14 © Bars—Alloy 28 O Sheets—Enameling | 42 © Rails—Light 55 © Mine Timbers | 69 0 Secondary Products 
LISTS START HERE: Salesmen, guided by checklist on page 48, classify prospects and add their names to lists. 
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of a job 


It’s a whale 


We’re adding new telephones at the rate of about 300,000 


a month. That is 10,000 a day... And still it isn’t enough. 


Since V-J Day, we’ve added more than 
5,500,000 telephones. But fast as we put in 
one telephone, there comes an order for 


another. Sometimes two more. 


So even though we're going full speed ahead. 


we haven’t been able to catch up with all the 


orders for telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


We're moving faster than anyone thought 
possible — with shortages and everything — 
and we have broken all kinds of records. 

It’s a whale of a job and we’re eager 
and impatient to get it done. For we don’t 
like to keep anybody waiting for telephone 


service. 


INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATIONS 


1A MACHINERY AND 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


Check here for all manufacturers 
of machinery or equipment used 
in industrial plants; such as mills, 
cranes, tractors, farm implements, 
motors, generators, pumps, com- 
pressors, fans, cotton gins, well 
drilling, oil refining, mining, load- 
ers, crushers, canning, food, chem- 
ical, rubber, paper mill, plastics, 
excavators, bulldozers, power 
shovels, conveyors, elevators, ma- 
chine tools, cement and rinding 
mills, small tools, sastable tools 
and all other machinery except 
that used in home, store or office 
(see next heading—Furniture and 
Equipment Manufacturers). 


1B Machinery Parts Manufacturers 


FURNITURE AND EQUIP- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS 


2A Furniture for the Office 
Desks, chairs, etc. 
2B Equipment for the Office 
Typewriters, adding machines, 
files, etc. 
2C Furniture for the Home 
Beds, chairs, tables, etc. 
2C Equipment for the Home 
Kitchen cabinets, washers, re- 
frigerators, ironers, stoves, etc. 
2D Institution Equipment 
For hotels, hospitals, prisons, 
etc. 
2E Store Furniture 
Show cases, shelves, bins, etc. 
2G Store Equipment 
Scales, cutting machines, etc. 
2H Refrigeration 
dustrial) 
For all uses, except homes 
2K Galvanized Ware 
Buckets, tubs, etc. 
2L Others 


Equipment (lIn- 


STEEL CONVERTERS & 
PROCESSORS 


3A Steel Producers and 
mills 

3B Pipe and Tube mill operators 

3C Sheet and tin plate mills 

3D Cold rolled strip manufacturers 

3E Cold Drawers 

3G Screw machine products manu- 
facturers 

3H Forgers 

3K Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manu- 
facturers 

3L Others 


rolling 


STRUCTURAL AND PLATE 
FABRICATORS 


4A Structural 

4B Pressure Vessels 

4C Ornamental Iron Works 

4A Transmission Towers 

4B Boiler and Tank manufacturers 
4D Concrete bar fabricators 

4E Others 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
MANUFACTURERS 


5A Sash 

5B Roofing and Siding 

5C Partitions, doors & walls (inc. 
Porcelain Enamel) 

5D Hardware manufacturers 

5E Plumbing supplies manufactur- 


ers 
Bathtubs, lavatories, plumbing 
fixtures, etc. 

5G Expanded metal 

5H Culverts 

5C Steel flooring 

5C Roof Decks 

5K Furnace, heating, ventilating, 
air conditioning manufacturers 

4C Steel Grating 

5L Electrical Equipment 

Lighting Equipment, 


Switch Boxes, etc. 
5M Eaves, troughs, conductor pipe 
5P Others 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Containers 
6A Barrels (wood) 
6B Tin cans 
6C Drums 
6D Caskets and vaults 
6E Signs and markers 
6G Road guards 
6H Ice cans 
6E License plates 
6H Amusement park equipment 
6K Radios and musical instruments 
6L Pre-fabricated Steel Buildings 
Industrial 
Farm 
Residential 
6M Sporting Goods Manufacturers, 
Golf Clubs, Guns, Fishing 
Tackle, Etc. 
6P Other stamped 
products 


STEEL WAREHOUSES 


7A Heavy Products 
7B Sheet and Tin Plate Products 
7C Hardware Jobbers 


TRANSPORTATION 


8A Automobiles 

8B Trucks 

8C Buses 

8D Motorcycles 

8E Trailers 

8G Automotive parts manufacturers 

8H Aircraft manufacturers 

8K Aircraft parts manufacturers 

8L Shipyards 

8M Ship operators 

8P Shipyard parts manufacturers 

8R Railroads 

8S Car and locomotive builders 

8T Car and locomotive parts man- 
ufacturers 


and pressed 


8V Track accessory manufacturers 
8X Others 


9 PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Manufacturers of 
chemicals, drugs, explosives, 
fertilizer, food, glass and cer- 
amics, leather, linoleum, paint, 
paper, plastics, rubber, sugar 
refiners, soap, etc. 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 

10A Producers 

10B Refiners 

10C Pipe Line Companies 


MINING INDUSTRIES 


batteries, 


I 
IIB Metal 
11C Rock Products, sand, gravel 


POWER COMPANIES 


12 Public 
12 Private 


13 TEXTILE MANUFACTUR. 
ERS 


Cotton, wool, rayon, silk, etc. 


14 U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Officials, engineers, agencies, 
ordnance plants, navy yards, 
air bases, purchasing offices, 
etc. 
CONTRACTORS 
_ pee | Only the very im- 
15B Dam portant contrac- 
ISC Bridge tors of each type 
15D Building ~ are desired. We 
ISE Roofing do not want a 


; large list of con- 
oof Heating” tractors, only the 


I5H Others “tops.” 


i 
ej 


territory are 
district manager 


concerned, 


always signed by the 
using a 


CHECKLIST: With these categories as a guide, salesmen properly classify prospects; 


checked. 


Products are to be checked 
if the customer uses them, 


regardless 


corrections. 


add their names to lists via form on page 46. 


If this form is correct, 
the district office retains it, discarding 


signature cut which is in permanent 
possession of the direct mail agency. 
Actually, the way this works is that 
if the person addressed buys steel, the 
letter is over the signature of the 
district man. If the addressee is in 
the “intermediate market,” the letter 
goes from the Market Development 
Division. 

A copy of every mailing goes to 
each district office and to each sales- 
man in it—carrying a red imprint 
telling both the extent and the date 
of mailing. 

Salesmen are encouraged to put 
anyone they deem appropriate on the 
mailing list. This is done through a 
standard form in duplicate, (see page 
+6 tor sample form) which provides 
ample space for the salesman to 
check, so that full information is 
obtained. In filling out this form, 
the salesman writes the customer's 
name, title, firm and address in ruled 
spaces, making certain that spelling, 
initials and title are all correct and 
legible, to avoid any errors in tran- 
scribing the information to the mail 
agency's mechanical plate system. Any 
or all of 69 C-I products which the 
customer might be interested in are 
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of whether he is already buying from 
C-I. 

If the customer should be on the 
“Extra” list for price announcements, 
stock lists or product manuals, the 
salesman checks over on the back of 
the card another set of classifications 
which apply to this particular cus- 
tomer. Another check mark notes if 
the customer is to receive catalogs and 
other important or expensive publica- 
tions as they are issued. Still another 
provides the customer’s functional 
classification—management executive, 
product designer, purchasing agent, 
and so on—and each name is to be 
checked for at least one of the func- 
tions listed. 

The card itself is identified by 
listing the name of the district office 
and the salesman in the upper right 
hand corner, together with a key num- 
ber for the industry in which this 
particular customer belongs. 

When completed, the original form 
is mailed to the direct mail agency 
and a duplicate is retained by the 
district office. Then in Pittsburgh the 
agency transfers the information to its 
own files and sends back a master 
form to the district offices for any 


the duplicate of the original form 
which is in its files. At such time as 
further changes or corrections are 
necessary, this master form is Ie 
turned to the direct mail agency, with 
a note being placed in the files to the 
effect that a new sheet is to be forth- 
coming from Pittsburgh 

This master form—kept in spe 
cially prepared binders at the district 
offices—lists all information gleaned 
from the original form—plus an im- 
pression of the plate which has been 
made for that customer. It also has 
squares to be checked when the time 
comes for a “kill” or a change to be 
made. 

Before it is permanently filed—and 
before the original is destroyed—it is 
the district office’s responsibility to 
check it carefully against the original. 
Only if it is correct in every particu 
lar is it put in the binder and filed. 

Each month, the agency furnishes 
a complete record of the mailing list 
to C-I—but by total numbers only, 
not broken down by district offices. 
However, galley lists are sent pe 
riodically to branches, showing every 
one included from those territories. 
These are checked by the salesmen 
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The Rocky Wouutatu Empire is richly 


endowed with the stuff of which people build nations. From 
this expanding economy of the Empire’s thirteen states 
comes 90% of the nation’s vanadium, 87% of its molybden- 
um, 85% of its silver and copper, 93% of its beet sugar, 
. 59% of its wheat, and more than half of its sheep and 
lambs ¢ There’s money in the pockets of Empire buyers. 
Denver's bank clearings are increasing far faster than the 
national average, were up a healthy 16.8% for the first 
half of this year. Yes, new wealth is creating new markets 
in the West ..markets which best can be sold through... 


THE DENVER POST 


The Voice of Ste Rocky Mountain Empire 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER + PALMER HOYT 


aa Ree 
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for accuracy and completeness. The 
agency also sends out monthly a list 
of all “kills” and additions which 
serve to show how active the sales- 
men from each branch have been in 
helping to maintain an effective mail- 
ing list. 

Processed letters sent by the direct 
mail agency are all duographed with 
a realistic facsimile signature in blue 
ink. When the same letter is sent 
out over the signature of each of the 
15 district office managers—as hap- 
pens regularly—it is sent in each case 
on the letterhead of the district office 
with that district manager’s signa- 
ture, requiring 15 changes! Postmark 
in all cases is Pittsburgh, with a 
Pittsburgh return address for changes 
and corrections. 

C-I uses companion mailings to 
excellent effect. For instance, a letter 
might be sent to mine operators ask- 
ing them to specify mine cars made 
of Cor-Ten, the corrosion-resistant 
high strength steel. To it would be 
attached a reprint of a recent Cor- 
Ten advertisement from a_ business 
paper. Another letter might be sent 
to car builders, enclosing the letter 
to mine operators and also the Cor- 
Ten business paper reprint, telling 
them about this particular promotion 
of Cor-Ten. When C-I similarly 
promotes stainless steel to funeral 
directors, casket and vault manufac- 
turers would be apprised of the effort. 
Refrigerator manufacturers learn 
about it, too, when the company in- 
forms department stores about refrig- 
erators manufactured from U.S.S. 
steel; and steel furniture manufac- 
turers are informed when a mailing 
goes to furniture stores. 


Samples of Mailings 


Typical of mailings are: 

1. A letter to executives in the 
chemical process industry citing the 
corrosion-resisting, non-soluble prop- 
erties of stainless steel. The letter 
established the point that a company 
making quinine needed a metal vessel 
which could be sealed to withstand 
internal pressures of 350 pounds at 
temperatures as low as minus 140 
degrees F. And there was nothing 
that would do the job like stainless 
steel. A business paper reprint of this 
particular case-history was included. 

2. A letter—plus a folder—to con- 
sulting engineers provided a picture- 
story ‘of. steel. The folder showed a 
few of the varied types of installations 
—-with a steel backbone—now in 
service throughout the country. The 
letter reminded engineers that their 
clients relied on them for the best 
possible job. To build their custom- 
ers’ confidence—and their own repu- 
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CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION 


DIRECT MAIL 
PROMOTIONAL LIST 2126 


TAB PRODUCTS 


1] Pig Iron, Ferro-Manganese 
2} Semifinished Products 

3] Structural & Yoder Mill 
Sections 

4| Plates—Carbon Steel 

5] Plates—Alloy 

6] Plates—High Strength 

7} Plates—Abrasion Resisting 
8} Plates—Stainless 

9| Floor Plates 

10] Bar Sections & Bars-Carbon 
11] Bars—Alloy 

12} Bars—Stainless 


PERSONNEL 
41| Executive 

42] Production 

43] Engineering 

44| Maintenance 

45] Product Design 

46| Purchasing 


47| CATALOGUES 
NUMBER OF PLATES 


WHO ARE PROSPECTS? Carnegie-lllinois 
divides prospects by their product interest, 
job function, need for price change infor- 
mation (extra list), and use of catalogues. 


tation—these engineers were urged to 
build with steel. 

3. A letter and a reprint to fu- 
neral directors told how their cus- 
tomers—knowing little of caskets, 
usually—would recognize the U.S.S. 
label on a steel casket and be grate- 
fully impressed at a time of emotional 
strain. This time a companion mail- 
ing was made to all manufacturers of 
steel caskets and vaults informing 
them that C-I expected to continue 
this kind of promotional work with 
funeral directors. 

4+. Managers of hotels were told 
how some restaurant and hotel men 
had rediscovered the mother lode by 
opening new stainless steel kitchens 
for inspection by their guests at any 
time—and that this was bringing in 
new customers and converting old 
irregulars into daily guests. 

Responsibility for each of these 
mailings is clearly apportioned and 
is divided this way: 

On a typical promotion—such as 
one perhaps for the stainless steel 


division ot C-I—the project is worked 
up cooperatively by the Advertising 
Division and the Market Develop. 
ment Division of the general staff— 
Sales, and by the Stainless Steel Dj. 
ision. The Product Division selects 
the target. The Advertising Division 
writes the sales letter and prepares 
the advertisement or the reprint 
which is to accompany it. Market 
Development co-ordinates and directs 
the actual mailing and orders the 
necessary printing. A routing slip at- 
tached to the job provides for com- 
plete approval by all concerned— 
managers of all interested divisions, 
general staff manager, and general 
manager of sales—before the mailing 
is made. 


The Market Development Division | 


also provides prompt dispatch by di- 
rect mail of notices of price changes 
announced by the several product 
sales divisions. 


Control Forms 


For complete control of each mail- 
ing, a mimeographed blank form is 
used on which full instructions are 
given to the direct mail agency. This 
form provides for all of the follow- 
ing information: (1) Description of 
the mailing; (2) what the mailing 
includes, i.e. letter and _ enclosures, 
description of each and where they 
are coming from; (3) identification 
of the letter (first line), its source, 
date approved, requisition number and 
name of the person responsible; (+) 
signatures to be used; (5) distribu- 
tion to be made, lists to be used and 
quantity; (6) distribution to be made 
of samples, the imprint they are to 
bear describing the mailing and the 
copy for the imprint; (7) letterhead 
size, type of envelopes to be used, 
and postage; (8) actual mailing date; 
(9) who is to get proofs; (10) who 
authorizes the mailing. 

An “action and purpose” chart ot 
C-I’s highly efficient direct mail sys 
tem shows that it is the responsibility 
of the district offices and the district 
sales representatives to prepare and 
maintain the mailing lists. “The Mar- 
ket Development staff plans and su 
pervises the mailings, working in con 
junction with the Product Division 
managers in regard to the nature ol 
the promotion and the prescribed dis- 
tribution. The general manager of 
sales and the general staff managers 
approve the mailing and the distribu- 
tion, providing the necessary execu 
tive control. The direct mail agency 
furnishes mechanical mailing service: 

Highly polished, highly effective— 
and smoothly done—it’s evident that 
book clubs and mail order houses have 
no monopoly of the best direct mal 


techniques. Not by any means! 
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How to get off 
the merry-go-round 


® “Going in circles” comes from trying to cover a 
host of important situations with touch-and-go treat- 
ment. Because there’s not sufficient time to do justice 
to any of them, nothing gets done thoroughly. 

With emergencies chronically breaking out all 
over the sales map, a company-owned Beechcraft 
Bonanza gives you the time-per-job you need to do 
it right. You cut a travel pattern to suit your own 
needs. You go and come unhampered by the restric- 
tions and inconvenience of ordinary travel methods. 
And you’re back almost before you're missed! 


SEPTEMBER l, 


1947 


Because the four-place Bonanza cruises at a 172 
mph clip, you eliminate the waste time that keeps 
so many executives desk bound. And this is enjoy- 
able, relaxing travel. The Bonanza’s cabin is roomy, 
comfortable and sound-proofed. And it is a remark- 
ably efficient business machine, operating at a cost 
as low as one cent per passenger mile. 

How does Bonanza transportation fit the needs of 
your business? Your nearest Beechcraft distributor 
has the facts you need for a fair, accurate answer. 
Get in touch with him. We are still filling a large 
backlog of orders. Additional ones will be filled 
in sequence. Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 


Kansas, U.S. A. 


Built for Business Four luxuriously comfortable seats. 
Sound-proofed—quiet as an open-window car at 55! 

172 mph cruising; 750 mile range. 
‘Fully equipped—radio, lights, flaps, ete. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 
movet & 
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Courtesy of Ringling Bros. end Bernum & Boiley. 


IN OVER 6,500,000 HOMES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Covering 10 major markets through the Sunday Issues of 


New York Journal-American Detroit Times Los Angeles Examiner 
Baltimore American Chicago Herald-American San Francisco Examiner 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph *Milwaukee Sentinel Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Boston Advertiser 
(*Milwaukee Sentinel represented for Pictorial Review only) 


Brpas 


A HEARST PUBLICATION REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICB 
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Only in Pictorial Review 
can you put your act 
exactly where you want if | 


When you put your act on the Pictorial Review circuit, you handle the booking 


yourself. And you fix your own dates. 


You can play New York this week, Chicago next, the Coast the week after that. 
Or haul up the curtain on a simultaneous premiere in 10 great markets from 


coast to coast. Or take them one at a time. 


When you use Pictorial Review, you’re the director. Time your ads with distri- 


bution — or with seasonal variations. Identify local dealers. Add that kind of 


flexibility to the supercharged pull of Pictorial Review’s star-studded cast—and 


ST you've a sales combination that’s unbeatable. 
can you pick is advertising so 
your markets—from 1 tol10—exactly __ rigidly limited to assure spotlight 
as you like, visibility. 
can you sponsor : does such mag- | 
such a star-studded cast of writers _netism of local entertainment news | 
and artists. draw people to your advertising. 
| 
CE = Sitti Lee 
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Bendix Seeks Washer Sell-Out 
With Million Dollar Contest 


"Pick your own!"' Bendix tells salesmen. "Cameras, cookers, 
cutlery ... shirts, silver, shoes .. . autos, bikes, prams... 
even vacations at Sun Valley.'’ They're all included in this 
free-for-all among 9,000 dealers and 25,000 salespeople. 


A worrisome rumor has been cir- 
culating to the effect that the gap 
between supply and demand for con- 
sumer goods is closing rapidly. In 
fact, a large number of Middle West 
w ashing machine salesmen say it 
isn’t rumor—the gap already is non- 
existent. 

In the 


regions, 


Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
the. deep South and some 
other areas the crystal balls on na- 
tional sales mangers’ desks reveal 
time-tables indicating arrival of this 
“normal” condition anytime “imme- 
diately” to “two or three months”— 
at least in the home washing machine 
market. 


That’s why Bendix Home Appli- 


ances, Inc., South Bend, Ind., has 
launched a Nation-wide sales cam- 
paign aimed exclusively at dealers 


and their retail salesmen and which 
will place a cool $1 million worth 
of prizes in their hands by the time 
the contest ends on the stroke of mid- 
night December 13. It started Au- 
gust | with simultaneous sales meet- 
ings at each of the company’s 79 dis- 
tributors’ offices. 

It’s no secret that Bendix hopes not 
only to sell the 600,000 to 700,000 
automatic home laundries they intend 
to manufacture this year, but it also 
is expected to add materially to the 
sales force of dealers, who can win 


substantial awards, too, if their per- 
sonnel does a good job. 
‘The contest is hailed by Bendix 


officials as the first large-scale sales- 
men’s contest on a national basis in 
the major home appliance field since 
before the war. 

It has been labeled by business ex- 
perts as another concrete indication 
that the Roman holiday of long wait- 
ing lists is at an end. Businessmen had 
best be brushing up on their hard won 
pre-war salesmanship experiences. 

In fact, the moths are flying in 
swarms from thousands of booklets 
titled “Guide to Better Salesman- 
ship” and similar works. 

J. S. Sayre, president of Bendix, 


says, “It’s time to re-tread before 
the tire blows out,” in answer to 
54 


queries that possibly the $1 million 
expenditure might be just a bit pre- 
mature. 

W. F. Linville, general sales man- 
ager, and others agree. 

Thus was born the 
stimulation contest. 

Half the $1 million is financed by 
Bendix in addition to assistance with 
national and local advertising. The 
other half is borne by distributors. 

The company’s ironers and clothes 
dryers are not included. They’re not 
yet in sufficient volume production. 
Only sales of either model of auto- 
matic washer count. 

The big stimulus is for retail sales- 
men. 

Results are expected to maintain 
volume production, the only answer 

» keeping prices down in the face 
of high costs of components, company 
officials explain. 

There are four parts to the pro- 


current sales 


gram. For each washer sale, the sales- 
man receives 200 points for “pur- 
chase” of prize merchandise, one 


chance in a regional automobile draw- 
ing, one chance in a _ distributor’s 
drawing and credit toward an all- 


ON 


expense vacation trip. Dealers are 
included in the latter phase. 

Large and small dealers are on 
equal footing in the competition 
through a quota system based on sales 
“potential.” 

It’s no small-scale adventure in 
post-war selling. Nearly 9,000 deal- 
ers and 25,000 salespeople are par- 
ticipating. ‘This, roughly is how the 
contest works. 

Point ‘‘purchases” are made from 
a 28-page catalog furnished by Ben- 
dix. Items range from dining room 
suites to sports clothes. A dictionary, 
for example, may be had for only 
120 points. 
scale, a super-deluxe outboard motor 
costs 9,240 points while a smalle 
model costs 5,656. Merchandise or- 
ders are filled by the Belknap-Thomp- 
son Co. 

Drawings for national prizes, led 
by cars in the Ford-Chevrolet-Ply- 
mouth group, are being held monthly 
at Bendix headquarters in South 
Bend. To lessen competition, the 
Nation has been divided into East, 
South, Middle West and West for 
each drawing. Winners are elim: 
nated from future drawings, but 
non-winners have additional chances 
in future drawings with a number 
in the “pot” for each washer sold. 
Valuable merchandise other than cars 
is included. 

The third phase, the distributors 
drawings, is well illustrated by Dis 


r YOUR SEAT 
on YOUR FEET.” 


j 
FIRST IN THE THE LOW- PRICE FIELD 
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CONTEST KICKOFF: Like the bunny in front of the greyhound racing dogs, 


this display of prizes places the 


incentive where 


salesmen can see it. 
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MRS. PHILADELPHIA 
PUTS HER FOOT DOW 
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SHE HOLDS THE INQUIRER 'TIL SHE 
PLANS HER SHOPPING 


Because The Philadelphia Inquirer has become the 
friend and advisor to Philadelphia women, it has 
earned unquestioned leadership in America’s 3rd 
market. Women depend on The Inquirer for a com- 
plete, clear presentation of news. Plus features that 
help her run her home and please her family. If you 
advertise to women, you belong in Philadelphia’s 


productive newspaper—The Inquirer. 


TELL I1T IN THE MORNING 
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INQUIRER NOW IN 14th YEAR 
OF ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


The Inquirer is now in its four- 
teenth consecutive year of adver- 
tising leadership in Philadelphia 
Today this leadership includes 
department stores, women's spe- 


cialty shops, men'sclothing stores. 
all retail stores in the aggregate, 
as wel: as national, financial and 
classified advertising. 


CIRCULATION 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Daily ever 700,000 
Sunday . over 1,000,000 


» « « TELL IT IN 


Che Philadelphia Prguiver 


Notional Advertising Representatives: OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT; FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, SAN FRANCISCO 
Member: AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK: FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP; METROPOLITAN GROUP COMICS; METROPOLITAN GROUP GRAVURE 
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tributor Harper-Meggee, Inc., Seattl: 
and ‘l'acoma, Wash., and Portland. 
Ore. 

Details were revealed at their an- 
nouncement meeting, attended by a 
typical “‘team’’ that included M. B. 
Ridgers of South Bend, special fac- 
tory representative and general con- 
test .chairman; Neal E. Schuman, 
western regional sales manager, and 
E. H. Chamberlain, Northwest di- 
visional sales manager. 

E. S. Carter, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Harper-Meggee, and H. V 
Peterson, sales manager of ther 


Bendix Division, announced _ that 
Bendix appliances and other lines 
handled by the company would “go 
on the block” each month and mer- 
chandise would be delivered imme- 
diately. 

With Oregon’s anticipated payroll 
for 1947 even greater than during 
the war when Henry Kaiser was 
setting ship-building records on the 
Columbia river, Harper-Meggee ex- 
pects the contest to pay off in a big 
way. Other distributors have the same 
idea. 

The vacation trip angle, which 


Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, Illinois and Davenport, Iowa 


(Formerly Known as the “Tri-Cities”) 
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177,069,000 


ANNUAL SALES 7 
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* © originate on the Illinois side 


varies in different sections of the 
Nation, will be a week’s expense-paid 
vacation at famous Sun Valley resort 
in Idaho for some 35 Harper-\leggee 
dealers and leading salesmen. Round. 
trip travel expense, housing and 
planned entertainment are included, 
Winners are being announced each 
month. 


More than 400 Bendix salespeople 7 


attended the Portland kickoff meet. 
ing, representative of similar meet. 
ings throughout the Nation. 

The 54-page merchandise catalog 
plays up the usefulness and desirabil- 
ity of the prizes with all the skill of 
a mail order house promotion. There 
are photographs of many of the prizes 
together with complete descriptions, 
The cover, in three colors, of course, 
sells the contest to the salesman’s 
family. 

But that’s not all. The 25,000 
Bendix salesmen have something to 
work for with possibly even more 
importance than the $1 million in 
prizes. ‘The last page of the full- 
color prize catalog points out: 

“The prizes you win... can bea 
yardstick by which you measure how 
well you are establishing yourself as 
a successful salesman in the home 
appliance field. 

“The customers you sell during 
this contest will be your best source 
of prospects for future Bendix sales. 

“Certainly building a successful, 
profitable business is a worthy objec- 
tive—especially when Bendix auto- 


matic washer benefits built a cus § 


tomer friendship you can count on 
for years to come... 

“Prove to yourself with prizes, to 
your friends with Bendix benefits 
that You ArE A SUCCESSFUL SALES 
MAN!” 

Don’t expect to see any glum Ben 
dix salesmen or saleswomen this fall. 


Salisbury, 16th in 
population 


s. #820 


Sales figures continue to climb in the Quad-Cities area (largest market in Illinais and 
lowa outside of Chicago with more than 200,000 urban population). Quad-Cities, the 
farm machinery capital, grossed $74,475,000 in sales for 1940. By 1945, this figure jumped 
to $114,349,000—and hasn't stopped yet! Figures for 1946, just released, peg Quad-Cities 
retail sales at $177,065,000*—more than $100 million increase in seven years. Rich market? 
—you bet! Quad-Cities is the place to reap your advertising harvest—the place where 
industrial payrolls swell annual sales. 


3rd 


IN PER CAPITA 


FOOD SALES 


in 
North Carolina 


The SALISBURY 
POST 


Salisbury, North Carolina 


*Sales Mgt. estimates for 1946, City Data 


Major part of the Quad-Cities’ population lives in the Rock Island, 
Moline, East Moline area. This Illinois-side population accounts for 
59.3%, of Quad-Cities' sales. The Rock Island Argus and Moline 
Dispatch are the only daily newspapers published in the Rock Island- 
Moline-East Moline area. 


[= mo 


= Represented by 
OCK ISLAND ARGUS ~.. | == sex OLINE DAILY DISPATCH = 


perp enenrrereenentintamaas WARD GRIFFITH COMPANY, Inc. 
ROCK ISLAND ARGUS and MOLINE DISPATCH “Cope. 1947, Salen Management Survey 


Buying Power; further reproduction 
National Representative The Allen Klapp Company licensed.”’ 
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|. hard to tell when vacation-time does 

— end, in the South——because the climate 
extends vacation-invitation weather the year 
’round. Such a climate makes a different 
way of life — creates a special market —a 
market that calls for a specific approach. To hit 
the rich Southern market on the nose, 

don’t try the general route—take the specific 
way with HOLLAND'S, the magazine 
published in the South, for the South. DALLAS, TEXAS 


Branch Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York ® 333 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago ® 1895 Monroe Drive N. E., 


et 
TO SELL THE SOUTH, TELL THE SOUTH IN HOLLAND'S Atlanta © West Coast Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco ® Garfield Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Designing to Sell 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


POPULARLY-PRICED GLASSWARE: Called Chartiers Crystal, it is a 
new line now being introduced by the Duncan & Miller Glass Co. 
Some of the sets have attractively colored handles and _ bases. 


SANIUM FOOT POWDER: It is the latest addition to the line of 
Sportsman grooming essentials for men. The container is of metal and 
the colors a cool combination of green and white with duck motif. 


SCRIPTO COLOR CADDY: Smartly styled with plastic base in red 
and black, the caddy holds five Scripto pencils, each containing a differ- 
ent color of lead. Also has a perpetual calendar. Made by Scripto, Inc. 


VANITY CASE FOR FEMININE WAYFARER: Named 
"Trav-allure Kit", it is of top-grade cowhide in an alliga- 
tor grain. There is a full-sized mirror in the cover and 
roomy space is below the tray. Product of Dermetics, Inc. 


NEW PACKAGING FOR DUFF'S MIXES: Colors are 
livelier and add to the display value, and the larger illus- 
trations increase the appetite appeal. One innovation 
is a generous space block on top panel for marking prices. 


WGAR 


THE FRIENDLY STATION... CLEVELAND 
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WGAR’'S NEW 50 KW TRANSMITTER PLANT 


EDWARD PETRY AND COMPANY..-.-NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Sales Forecasts Are 4-Way 
Management Tool at Dennison 


Based on an interview by Bernard G. Priestley with 


HOWARD C. WEEKS - 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


Careful estimate of future volume: |. Help to focus on 
volume that will produce maximum profit. 2. Help to 
achieve production efficiency. 3. Serve as a guide on price 
policies. 4. Guide officers in top management strategy. 


If your customers are in all types 
of businesses right across the board, 
and your line of products consists of 
hundreds of individual items, how 
can you develop a method of fore- 
casting your probable sales _ three 
months, or five years ahead? 

This was the problem facing the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. It’s 
been solved by a method of sales fore- 
casting which Dennison calls sales 
budgeting. ‘““The method worked out 
at Dennison,” explains Howard C. 
Weeks, “provides information useable 
immediately by both top management 
and the operating departments.” 

Not only does the Dennison com- 
pany sell more than 6,000 individual 
items, many of them of a seasonal 
nature, but it sells in just about every 
conceivable way—direct to industrial 
users, through wholesalers to home 
consumers, and to independent and 
chain retailers. ‘Taking the pulse of 
these diverse sales outlets is not a 
simple undertaking, but the complex 
nature of the sales job makes the 
need for information all the greater. 

“We find in our business,” Mr. 


Weeks states, “that it pays us to re- 
vise our sales forecasts quarterly, and 
to project continuously 12 months 
ahead. We also recognize the oc- 
casional need of forecasting up to five 
years ahead.” 

The first step in organizing the 
Dennison technique of sales forecast- 
ing was to group the company’s 
hundreds of individual products into 
commodity groups. This had to be 
done to keep the plan workable. In 
gummed labels alone it would be 
possible to set up several hundred 
classifications. The company could 
establish a single classification, 
gummed labels. But. this would cut 
across so many markets and produc- 
tion lines as to have little meaning. 
Instead, Dennison broke labels into 
these four divisions: 

1. Home consumer, plain labels. 
Housewives use these for home can- 
ning and household markings. They’ re 
sold in stationery and variety stores. 

2. Address mailing, parcel post 
type labels. Largest buyers are busi- 
ness firms. They’re usually bought 
from commercial stationery stores. 


3. Price marking labels sold to 
retail and industrial buyers for price 
and size marking of merchandise. 

+. Can and bottle labels. Bought 
by manufacturers who use them to 
identify and decorate containers. 

Similar commodity groups were 
established throughout the line. 

“Once _ satisfactory commodity 
groups were set up,”’ Mr. Weeks says, 
“the next step was to tabulate avail- 
able historical data as a guide in 
evaluating accuracy of forecasts, 
Sufficient data were tabulated to show 
trends of commodity group sales in 
periods of varying business conditions 
and sales efforts. Current records are 
organized so that this information 
will be continuously available to com- 
pare with forecasts.” 

Data for Dennison forecasts orig- 
inate in two ways, from individual 
salesmen, and from special studies 
made by the merchandising division. 
‘However, the place to begin build- 
ing the actual sales forecast,” em- 
phasizes Mr. Weeks, “is among the 
salesmen. This gets information at 
the source.” 

Each Dennison salesman analyzes 
the potential in his territory by his 
own individual accounts. The sales- 
man takes into consideration his cus- 
tomers’ past purchases. He estimates 
the potential of his customers and 
prospects. He studies the effect ot 
competition. He watches for new in- 
dustries in his territory. He attempts 
to measure inventories and the po- 
tential “open to buy” condition of 
customers and prospects. The com- 
pany informs each salesman about the 
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Estimate 
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Potential Sales 


Total 
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YEAR TO DATE 


Estimate 
Dennison Current 
Potential 


SALES 


% of 


Sales % of 


YEAR QTRPotential Quota 


Ist 100,000 
2nd 125,000 
3rd =: 125,000 
4th 150,000 


Ist 250,000 
2nd 300,000 
3rd 
4th 


Actual Est. 
11,172 15 
10,794 18) 
20,328 41 
23,774 47 


27,814 35 


Sales Quota 
75,000 11,000 
60,000 11,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 22,000 


80,000 27,800 
54,000 
54,000 
60,000 


Quota 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Potential Sales Actual Est. Quota | 


225,000 
350,000 
500,000 


6 mo. 135,000 22,000 
185,000 42,000 


235,000 64,000 


21,966 16 
42,294 23 
66,068 28 


9 mo. 
12 mo. 


6mo. 550,000 134,000 
188,000 


248,000 


9 mo. 


12 mo. 


QUARTERLY CHECKUP: Both Dennison salesmen and company analysts know exactly where they stand every three 
months for one to five years ahead. Together, they set potential and estimate Dennison's possible share of the business. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


OUR POWER IS MORE THAN 50,000 WATTS 


al Our clear-channel signal is only a carrier for the thing that makes the real power of 
bs WSM — the complete and unswerving confidence of the folks in a market of five million 
o listeners. Their belief in what they hear over WSM is our real power — the reason this 
0 

= is the only medium which, by itself, can deliver this thriving market to a sponsor. 


YD HARRY STONE, GEN. MGR.@ WINSTON S. DUSTIN.COMM. MGR.e 47 i 
| EDWARD PETRY & CO., NATL. REPRS. 


NASHVILLE 
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e*eget me a new car 


From every nook and corner of the nation come 
these pleas . . . and despite Detroit’s over-time efforts to answer them, it will be years, 
according to the best authorities, before supply approaches demand. This means capacity 
production for Detroit's huge auto plants . . . it means steady employment for more than a 
million Detroit workers .. . and it stamps Detroit as America’s most fertile, most stable 
market for all types of products. 


C4 can reach Detroit’s immense buying power, effectively and economically, through 
The Detroit News alone . .. with the largest weekday 
circulation of any Michigan newspaper, and the largest 
A.B.C.-recognized home-delivered circulation of any news- 
paper in America . . . reaching 65% of Detroit’s auto 
owners, 64% of the home owners, and 63% of the 
total income! 


Total weekday circulation 421,999—Total Sunday circulation 
§38,233—A.B.C. average for 6 months ending March 31, 1947 


National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ. WWI-FM. WWI-TV 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


company’s new products, and the 
products otf other companies which 
may either compete with or stimulate 
the sales of Dennison products. 

From a management point of view, 
Dennison considers this market work 
of its salesmen valuable in two ways: 
It obtains “grass roots” data for sales 
management; it keeps each salesman 
intimately aware of the potential in 
his own territory. 

Market data submitted by each 
salesman are reviewed by each local 
sales manager. The latter’s judgment 
in turn is subjected to scrutiny by 
each higher level of management. 

In order to check forecasts coming 
up from salesmen in the field, the 
Dennison Merchandising Division 
prepares a forecast at the same time 
as the sales force does. This is made 
by merchandise managers aware of 
the effect of planned improvements 
on sales, special sales helps, advertis- 
ing and sales promotional plans, pric- 
ing policies, and an informed estimate 
of competitors’ plans. 

Then the merchandising estimate 
is reconciled with the field forecast 
to achieve the most accurate estimate 
possible on potential. Thus there is 
an interchange of information and 
ideas between merchandising man- 
agement and field sales management. 


Uses of Forecast 


The final combined sales forecast 
is used by management and operating 
departments in these ways: 

|. The forecast as a tool for sales 
management. It enables sales man- 
agement to set its sights on obtaining 
optimum distribution. This does not 
necessarily mean obtaining sales of 
every last possible piece of merchan- 
dise. It means achieving that volume 
ot sales which brings greatest net 
profit, and indicates the place at which 
the point of diminishing returns is 
reached. 

The forecast is readily useable for 
sales quotas. Dennison sets a sales 
quota for each commodity group for 
each salesman. When demand exceeds 
supply, the quota becomes a method 
ot allocation; in normal times, the 
minimum which must be sold. 

In practice, the Dennison field 
selling management continuously 
checks quotas against performance 
‘very month. This enables manage- 
ment to know where and when to 
adjust sales quotas between marketing 
areas and between individual salesmen 
so that all production can be sold. 
In turn, production schedules, pric- 
ing, sales promotion and advertising 
Plans can immediately reflect the need 
tor new sales emphasis. 

ennison’s divisional sales offices 
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West Coast Grocery Co. 


One of the Pacific Northwest's oldest 
and largest wholesale grocery firms, 
West Coast Grocery Company distributes 
from its home office Tacoma warehouse 
to branches and sales offices in Se- 
attle, Bremerton, Auburn, Puyallup, 
Chehalis and Aberdeen, Washington 

. Fairbanks, Juneau, and Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Above is a scene in the firm's 
huge new building, opened this year 
to serve a growing market area. 


A “Must Buy”... 
and Here’s Why! 


No ‘‘outside’’ newspaper does an 
adequate job in Tacoma-Pierce 
County. But the dominant, local 
News Tribune delivers a whopping 
78% coverage of the 76,400 ‘‘Sec- 
ond Market families'’. The other 
Tacoma paper reaches but 54% 

. . the Seattle morning paper only 
10% .. . the first Seattle evening 
paper just 4%. No doubt of it: The 
News Tribune is a ‘‘must’'—always. 


Number Six of a Continuing Series High- 
lighting the Diversified Payroll Builders of 


Tacoma-Pierce County 


WASHINGTON’S 


Secon 


MARKET! 


OLYMPIA TACO 


cHeMaus = 


WHOLESALE distributing center ... 
manufacturing center... agricultural, 
shipping and business center. Tacoma 
is all of these. That’s why the metropol- 
itan Tacoma-Pierce County area ranks 
as Washington’s Second Market — sec- 
ond in population, retail sales, industrial 
payroll, and effective buying income. 
You must cover Tacoma—locally—to do 
a real sales job in the growing, dynamic 
Puget Sound Countryl 


Z0MA 


News 
Tribune 


The 


Now Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily! 
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are staffed with trained market an- 
alysts who check and adjust forecasts 
with objective market studies on a 
state-by-state, or city-by-city bases. 
‘These data enable forecasting the 
quantity of each commodity likely to 
sell during the three- and 12-month 
periods ahead. Analysts compare quo- 
tas with indices of general business 
conditions and historical data of com- 
pany sales. ‘hese are tempered by 
consideration of influences directly 
affecting the particular products. 

2. Co-ordination of sales and pro- 
duction. At Dennison, the forecast 
enables production to be geared to 
sales in these ways: 

(a) Allows maximum production 
with minimum facilities. 

(b) Enables planning of long pro- 
duction runs, allowing larger produc- 
tion per hour of labor and facility 
use, at a minimum unit cost. 

(c) Helps control inventories of 
finished goods, goods in process, raw 
materials. Storage costs are reduced. 

(d) Reduces turnover of labor by 
providing regular hours of employ- 
ment and eliminating sharp fluctua- 
tions in shift operations. This reduces 
cost of training new employes at re- 
curring intervals. 

(e) Helps to plan for use of versa- 
tile facilities. 

3. A guide to pricing. The forecast 
determines when it is desirable to 
reduce prices to stimulate consump- 
tion, and when it is necessary to in- 
crease prices to tap a further layer 
of production which would not be 
economical on a lower price level. 

4. Sales forecast for general com- 
pany planning. The sales forecast, co- 
ordinated with the expense budget is 
a tool in the projection of gross and 
net revenue. In top management 
planning, the sales forecast is another 
guide in determination of wage, 
salary, and dividend policies. At other 
times, the sales forecast is an aid on 
long-range programs of expansion or 
contraction of operations. 


How Panther Gets Sales 
Reports Minus Alibis 


Do your salesmen hate to make 
daily reports? (Whose do not! But 
such reports are valuable in many 
businesses.) Do they write in a lot 
of alibis? 

Panther Oil & Grease Manufac- 
turing Co., Ft. Worth, Tex., tries 
to get those reports dai/y and to 
reduce alibis by turning its salesmen’s 
reports books into selling pieces— 
books that sell salesmen the idea that 
it helps them to report every night; 
that unsell them on making alibis. 

The thick 10-week Panther sales 
report book for every man starts right 
on the cover selling the salesmen the 
thought that real work is the answer 
to all his troubles. On that cover is 
pasted a 2-in-square mirror. Beside 
the mirror a piece of copy says: ‘This 
is the only man who can make or 
break you!” 

To make reports easy, and of value 
to the salesman, there’s a_ per- 
forated white sheet for each day 
headed: “Orders secured today— 
money made. (Don’t hurry—there’s 
good business in every town.)” It 
provides space to list every order with 
blanks to total ‘‘Cash orders today,” 
“Cash orders to date,” “Total cash 
orders for this month” as well as 
‘Business for today,” “Business to 
date” and ‘Total business for this 
month,” so that a man can figure 
out each day exactly how he stands. 

The bottom half of the sheet has 
blanks on which to list “Calls on 
which I did not secure an order to- 
day.” A subheading reminds the 
salesman: “Your copy of this list is 
your prospect list—your guide on 
future calls. It’s valuable to you.” 

The white sheet is to be mailed to 
headquarters every night, leaving a 
carbon yellow sheet in the book as 
the salesman’s record. The company 
tells the salesman that these daily 
reports, showing where a man will 
be on succeeding days is of real value 
to him because headquarters frequent- 
ly will get in touch with him “always 
for your benefit and welfare.” 

The inside cover of the report 
book carries a message headed: “‘Ali- 
bis & Remedies.”” The copy says: 
‘Don’t read these alibis and remedies 
on the reverse sides of each daily 
report sheet in this book if you're 
doing your job as well as you honest- 
ly think it can be done. They are 
listed not to embarrass anyone, but 
to help when, as and if they are 


needed. 


“All of us at times—in the field, 
in the ofice or factory—without con- 
sciously being aware of it are inclined 
to excuse ourselves with petty reasons 
for not doing what we know we 
should have done. Hence, it’s good 
for all of us—new and old men alike 
—to check up on ourselves. It’s good 
to know in advance that all alibis 
are old and they have been used 
many times before, no matter how 
clever they may seem to us at the 
time.” 

The reverse sides of those sheets 
handle alibis with a tough touch. All 
the old alibis appear, sheet by sheet, 
and with thumbnail sketches. For 
each there’s a remedy — usually 
“Work harder!” 

For example, one alibi is: “The 
weather’s so bad that roads are im- 
passable, etc.” 

The remedy, down at the bottom 
of the page is: “Let’s go to work! 
In most cases weather reports come 
only from salesmen who don’t get the 
job done even in good weather. Be- 
sides, we get the weather reports from 
all over the country anyway so why 
duplicate? Other salesmen who lead 
the field have to contend with the 
same kind of weather you do. If you 
can’t get out on the country roads, 
then work the cities and towns more 
closely. Weather’s no alibi. Your 
one and only trouble is, you're noi 
working hard enough!” 

Another standard alibi is: “T didn't 
get any business but I did a lot o 
effective missionary work, establishing 
good-will, etc.” 

The remedy: “Missionary work be 
damned! Good-will be double 
damned! Excuse our English, but talk 
of ‘missionary work’ and ‘good-will 
represents, 99 times out of 100, jus! 
inefficient, listless, haphazard effort 
on the part of a salesman. Qui 
kidding yourself and quit trying t 
kid us. Your one and only trouble 
is, you're not working hard enough! 

Sprinkled among the alibis an¢ 
remedies are some pointed blocks © 
big type such as: ““Remember, no mai 
who is getting enough business has 
to think of alibis,” and “There's onl) 
one good reason why an intelligent 
Panther salesman doesn’t get enough 
business: He isn’t working hard 
enough!” 

All in all, Panther Oil & Greast 
Manufacturing Co., Ft. Worth 
Tex., knows every alibi and pays of 
on not one. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 


Art and craftsmanship are combined in every ship 


that sails the sea. Indeed, artists have always been 
stirred by a spread of sail against an expanse of sky 
and water. On ancient Egyptian temple walls, pic- 
tures of squaresail vessels survive to tell us that artists 
saw beauty in the work of the world’s first shipwrights. 

Printing is another field in which the prime elements 
of art and craftsmanship are joined together. Printers 
and artists know that their combined technical skills 
and creative talents are geared to the use of fine 
papers. That is why Westvaco papers are produced 
to meet exacting requirements in the field of the 
graphic arts—fine printing depends upon fine papers. 

If you’re clearing the decks for printing-action, 
procure a copy of Westvaco Inspirations for Printers 
Number 166. Entitled Let’s Talk About Ships, this 
bi-monthly publication brings you a cargo of rich 
ideas in the uses of design and fine papers. You can 
get your copy, without charge, by asking your West- 
vaco Distributor—or by writing or telephoning to 


any of the Company addresses listed below. 


New York 17 : 230 Park AVENUE 
Cuicaco 1 :35 East Wacker Drive 
PHILADELPHIA 6 : Pustic Lepcer BuiLpinc 


SAN Francisco 5 : 503 Market Srreet 


West VIRGINIA PuLp AND ParperR CoMPANY 


THE COVER ARTIST: Gordon Grant, a native of San Francisco, took his first 
sea voyage around the Horn at the age of thirteen. He later studied in London art 
schools. After a period of illustrating for Harper's Weekly, Puck and other leading 
magazines, Grant gave his entire time to painting, etching, and lithography, estab- 
lishing a reputation as one of the nation’s foremost artists of “sea and shore™ subjects. 
His original canvas, “Old Ironsides,” hangs over the President's desk in the White 
House, and his lithographs of maritime life have won popular acclaim. He is a 
member of the National Academy of Design, American Water Color Society, 
Allied Artists of America, Society of American Etchers, Chicago Society of Etchers. 
Represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D, C. and many museums and private collections. 


NEW ENGLAND PORT: BY GORDON GRANT, N.A. 


From the painting in Grand Central Galleries, New York 
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N DEALERS AND 
BUILD BUSINESS AMONG 
LEADING TIRE AND 
BATTERY OUTLETS. 


4. Tell them where your 

client’s) product fits into THEIR 
sales picture, how much they profit 
on a normal volume. 


J Ze Reach the “cream” 14,000 in- 
dependent tire service stations, at 
aac 


9] vi SELL AUTO 
b ACCESORIES 


minimum cost, through . 


‘46 Survey (copy OF request) 
000 TSS readers shows that 
- SELL BATTERIES 
LUBRICATION 
ACCESSORIES 
ANTI-FREEZE 
BRAKE SERVICE 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
GASOLINE 
IGNITION WIRING 
+ TIRE CHAINS 
+ TUNE UP 
FAN BELTS 


Three times, 10 the past year. TIRES 
Service Station has received dealer acco- 
lades for helpfulness and reader service. 
Our 130 advertiser-customers use TSS to 
reach this market effectively: 


TIRBS© 


SERWAC 
336 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y- 


Jerry Show, General Manager 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


“teas 


j. M. PITTENGER w.s. CARPENTER 


2014 First-Central 15 €. de la Guerra 
Tow Santa Barbara. 
Akron, Ohio Calif. 
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.. coming your way 


PLASTIC CONNECTORS: For better 


wiring. 


.se2,improved solderless wire 
connectors have been added to 
the line of hot molded bakelite 
connectors manufactured by the 
Solar Electric Corp. They have 
been especially designed for quick 
and easy joining of standard gauge 
electrical wires, and are available 
in several sizes for connecting vari- 
ous combinations of solid and/or 
stranded wires. “The new connec- 
tors are being distributed under the 
trade name ‘‘Scru-Its.”’ They are 
not affected by heat, cold or moist- 
ure, and are used for permanent 
wire connections, as well as for 
“roughing-in” work, without tape, 
solder, heat or special tools. Their 
compact size permits their use in 
switch boxes, fixtures, fuse boxes, 
and appliances. 


snes SECretarial speaker, which 
offers a new convenience to secre- 
taries who transcribe dictating ma- 
chine cylinders, has been an- 
nounced by the Ediphone Divis- 
ion, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. It is 
a streamlined horn which may be 
attached to the reproducing unit 
and amplifies the sound to the 
point where the recording can be 
heard two or three feet away. A 
volume control knob allows the 
sound to be adjusted to the level 
desired by the user. It is not neces- 
sary for a secretary to remove the 
conventional headpiece in order to 
use the speaker, since the mounting 
Provides for both. A turn of the 
control knob switches the sound 
trom the speaker to the earphones. 
lhis provides for confidential dic- 
tation which should not be heard 
by other persons in the secretary’s 


Office. 
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ss2:@lectric christmas . tree 
turner, called the “Kasson,” will 
soon be placed on the market by 
the General Die and Stamping Co. 
It has a built-in, two-way outlet 
and permits the spectacular beauty 
ot a lighted tree in motion. It 
makes the tree revolve three times 
a minute. While primarily de- 
signed for home use, the rotating 
unit may be used for holiday mer- 
chandise displays in store windows, 
as many interesting lighting effects 
are possible with it. The ‘Kas- 
son” is adjustable to almost any 
size tree and will easily turn a 
15-footer. In fact it is built to 
carry a load up to 200 pounds. 
The turner is powered by a sturdy 


REVOLVING STAND for Christmas trees. 


little self-starting A. C. motor 
which is completely enclosed in an 
all-steel housing. In addition, the 
cast aluminum holder is water- 
proof, so that the tree may be wa- 


— al 


tered and kept fresh throughout 
} ° ry 

the holiday season. ‘The steel base 
is 18” in diameter and the all-over 
height just 10”. 


eeese E-Z hone, a new gadget for 
sharpening pencil sharpeners, is be- 
ing offered by the W. C. Dillon 
Co., Inc. The E-Z Hone is sim- 


SHARPENS the sharpener easily, quickly. 


ply inserted into the dull sharpener 
as a pencil is inserted. ‘The sharp- 
ener crank is then turned in re- 
verse several times. ‘This simple 
operation, it is claimed, restores 
sharpener to original efficiency. 


esses penetrate, a new product 
for making water wetter, has been 
developed by American-LaFrance- 
Foamite Corp. It is claimed that 
when 1% of the material is added 
to ordinary water the combined 
solution has speedier penetrating 
and spreading qualities than water 
itself and therefore provides a su- 
perior fire fighting agent. The 
manufacturer points out that Pene- 
trate is no more injurious to metals 
or wood than water itself. It has 
even less corrosive effect than wa- 
ter and can be used with salt water 
or calcium chloride solutions. 


ADJUSTABLE AMPLIFIER: Helps the secretary transcribe dictation from cylinders. 


a 
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7hePRIZE 


Where top flight sales and 
advertising executives come 
to select ‘‘Championship” 
sales stimulators. 


. Prizes For Sales Contests 
- Self Liquidating Premiums 


. Business Gifts 


> © WN =” 


. Advertising Specialties 


ROSS COLES & CO. 


173 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 2 


ASK THE 
BRANHAM MAN 


oe 


Shop Talk 


Return Engagement: Buried in the rubble of the masthead of 
SM on page 4 something casual is said about a copyright. ‘That’s a 
blunt instrument kept in the umbrellas-and-rubbers closet by all 
publishers, to enable them to get tough if they have a mind to. 
Actually, it’s hard to resist the flattery of seeing people use your 
stuff, with or without permission, with or without credit lines. We, 
like many other publishers, engage in occasional defensive maneuvers 
in behalf of protection of published materials only often enough 
to keep our business from turning into a philanthropy. 


It often happens that articles get detached from their copyright 
moorings more or less accidentally, and soon their content turns up 
in speeches, manuscripts, and not-at-all-private conversations credited 
quite inaccurately to people not even fourth cousins of the rightful 
author. It happens with SALES MANAGEMENT articles all the 
time. 


At the moment I feel moved to set the record straight on just one 
incident of this kind. I sat in the audience at the first afternoon 
session at the recent convention of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives in Los Angeles. Neil Petree, president of Barker Bros., 
was speaking. In discussing the need for a return to creative selling, 
he was quoting—so he said—Richard Borden, on a self-analysis for 


salesmen called ““Why I Lost That Order.” 


This must be the tenth time I’ve heard this piece from a speaker 
and credited to someone, anyone, or Mr. Borden, but never to its 
proper source: SALES MANAGEMENT, November 1, 1932. I have 
some slight interest in it because I wrote it. We sold a hundred thous- 
and reprints of it. Mr. Borden once based a very effective speech on 
it, which I heard him make in Boston, and which I suppose, is the 
origin of the Borden credit line. I meant to chide Borden at the time 
for forgetting to mention SALES MANAGEMENT as the source of his 
inspiration. 


In case you’re curious about the piece turn to page 107. You'll 
find it reprinted there with only the slightest modification of copy 
to make it current. 


Now we have every intention of making some further single-sheet 
reproductions of it, and if you want any (5c each) you’d better make 
out your check to SALES MANAGEMENT—anot to my silver-tongued 
friend in New Jersey whose name is shared by a very engaging cow. 


Semincr for Salesmen: “To me, the purchasing department is 
the finest of colleges for the training of salesmen, and I believe every 
salesman should spend some time in his firm’s purchasing department 
to see how others do a job of selling. ‘There he will learn that taking 
up a purchasing agent’s time by letting him in on all the family 
troubles is not good selling. At the same time he will learn that 
purchasing agents are paid to be currently informed and to buy 
profitably.”—C. L. Huff, vice-president, Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
before the American Washer & Ironer Manufacturers’ Association. 


What's a Fair Tip? Several inquiries from sales managers who'd 


. like to establish a standard for allowable tips on salesmen’s expense 


accounts brought me around to a telephone call to the Hotel Manage- 
ment folks to ask for their suggestions. 
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I’m indebted to them for this list, which they consider fair by 


1947 standards: vy Z MERE S 


x 


y ASMA | 
Hote. CuLerKs: Unethical to tip these employes. DOoOoRMEN: 20-25¢ Mi RT { 


b for special services, such as parking, helping with luggage, bringing PLA Y7 
‘ cars from garage, or for getting taxi. No tip required for merely * 


; closing door of car. 
k BELLBoY: Luggage, 25c or more; 10c additional for each article after If you're out to gain | 
' the first two. that extra point in 
¢ CockTaIL LoUNGE WAITER: Not less than 15%. 15-25c for single sales volume . . . to 
service, depending on size of group served, quality of service, etc. “block that kick" 
BARMEN: No tip fer single service; 10-25c for several drinks, serving from dealers . . . to hold that price 
of snacks, etc. Many hotels discourage this, and many old-time line... pass the ball to Ahrend. 
maieets va sa we = You'll find that Ahrend gets your sig- 
Malps : $1 for services when stay in hotel is for several days and when nals straight . tackles your sales 
special service is required. $2 for a week. promotion problems with the skill that 
BARBER: 15-25c depending on size of check. comes of long experience in the field. 
SHROC ATTENDANT: s is x fo of “service” 
eens a Rig is the most irritating form of “service Whether it’s a fast play, ee long, 
— F well-planned run, you can count on 
PuLLMAN Porter: All night trip in upper or lower berth, 35-50c. Ahrend fer ea aR 7 lon When you 
Roomette or bedroom, 50c. Day trip, 25-40c. Bedroom for 2, 75c. see the final score—you "Il join the 
Hat Cueck Gir: 10c for hat only. 20-25 for coat and hat. 25¢ for all cheering squad of clients for whom 
articles for two people. we produce RESULTS. 
GARAGE ATTENDANT: Should not be tipped unless special services are For consultation, with no obligation— 
rendered. Car should be delivered to guest by doorman. 
Walter: 12-15% of check. 
Room Service: 15% of check, 25-50c for ice if no charge is ,.made. 
Education a la Carte: Ask almost any editor to name his fa- 
vorite “desk sport,” and he’s likely to answer, “Reading a batch of 
interesting mail from subscribers.”” When he does so, he feels that D. Hl. Al RE N ) (0. 
he has a finger on the pulse of readers. He knows whether the D 
publication he is building is rendering a service. Chealive Diecl Cdeetlining 
But some small percentage of that mail poses a problem. It’s made 333 EAST 44th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17 
up of letters from people who want categorical answers to questions = — 
that have no honest categorical answers. (Samples: ‘““What’s a fair =e 
distribution cost in the hardware business?” “How much detail shall REACH THE 
we put in our salesmen’s reports?” “How many inquiries should we 
expect from our advertising?” ) 
During the past fortnight a sales manager writes to ask what we 
consider to be “the best book on sales management.” He wants an 
answer—the name of one book. We can’t give it to him. We must 
backwater and say, “Best for what purpose?” “Best for a sales 
manager of what degree of experience and in what field?” The 
thinkers will draw much value out of a book on theory . . . another 
type will find help only in books that present everything in terms 
of problems and case histories. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, in an effort to give an answer to an inquiry 
of this kind—even though it won’t be the categorical one demanded 
by the subscriber we have just quoted, has made up a “Reading ; 
List for Sales Executives and Salesmen,” classified by subject matter. 
| You can obtain it by writing to our Readers’ Service Bureau. (Cost: : 
25c). One of its shortcomings is that it does not include some of the 
older books or books now out of print, some of which are excellent, 
5 indeed. (It does not list, for example, a series of three books 
y by Bigelow called ““The Knack of Selling More” published in 1936 — it’s th 
t by McGraw Hill—still one of the best works on the technique of 2 LENS OFS ee ee 
y salesmanship. It does not list a 20-year old book I am re-reading gressive buying half that 
this month . . . a book on practical psychology which ought to be reads the Post, Why not 
t read by every one whose business is selling: Overstreet’s “Influencing . 
y Human Behavior.” ) get the facts on this ; 
_ It occurs to me that some of SALES MANAGEMENT'S readers might profitable market now? 
p like to make some suggestions to their colleagues about books on The i 
F salesmanship and sales management they have found to be most help- incinnati 
- ful to them. Send them along, won’t you? , 
A. R. HAHN Post 
Managing Editor 4 CINCINNATI 2, OHIO — 
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Re: AND Maccie Gunn, Country 
Gentleman subscribers on a_ 2000-aer 
ranch 7 miles out of Georgetown, Texas, ar! 
the kind of people big-city folks seldom meet 
But from their story in September Countn 
Gentleman, and from these pictures, you'r 
bound to find them both good and exciting |. 
people to know. For they are not only old. a 


line cow people of the type that gives real 
. yo 
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1. THE GUNNS practically Nve on horseback; 
every member has his or her own mount. 
Their house plays second fiddle to the out- 
doors — where they do most of their living. 


7. WHEN RANCH DUTIES permit, the Gunns 
often tote their fishing tackle to Buchanan 
Lake. They love the water, have their own 
motor boat on nearby San Gabriel River. 


2. PRINCIPAL CROP is calves. At delousing 
and deticking time, Roy uses his own man- 
saving method—pens his cattle, gives them 
a good spraying as they mill around. 


Set 


ge? 
8. OUTDOORS, AS USUAL, the Gunns enjoya 
picnic supper. Another happy, successful farm 


family, instinctively proving that the end 
product of good farming is good living. 


3. ONE OF Roy's 650 Angora goats g¢ 4. 
lift. These animated appetites keep > for 
from becoming jungle. Sheared twice ye ch 
they currently net around $2.25 a head ant 


turn to Country Gentleman  3¢; 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


has created a life that tops most Western thrillers 


(No. 6 in a series of ‘'Good People to Know’’) 


intr meaning and dignity to the western ranch 7em. Their three kids are Gunns of the same 
U-aere tradition ... the Gunns also typify the modern calibre. Even 8-vear-old Sammy has a hand in 
aS, a approach to farming—the attitude that running the family ranch. 

meet! farming is a happy means to a happy end, This is a robust, refreshing story of a family 
emt wood living. which gets a big bang out of life and which 
yous Both Roy and Maggie were born on could probably lick any kind of problem. It is 
a ranches. Roy’s first job was breaking wild a story which will inspire many another of 
Iv old: horses. Maggie, his “pardner” from their America’s farm families in their search for a 
PS reall youth, used to take “em from there and school larger, fuller life on the land. 


4 


re 6 P~ 4 | 
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4. CEDAR TREES on the ranch furnish posts 5. ROY’S WIFE, Maggie, likes to cook, sew 6. WHITEY, a Mexican burro, plays triple 
forthe miles of fences needed. Tate, 17, FFA- and manage the garden for the family. But role as pack animal, saddle donkey or cart 
chapter president and aiming for Texas A.&M., like the other Gunns she prefers to ride the horse. Sammy, 8, atop Whitey, adheres like 
rassles a load of cedar posts onto the truck. range, often lends a hand with the animals. a burr to anything four-legged, at any speed. 


lemon 3etter Farming, Better Living 
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GET YOUR SEA-GOING LEGS HERE: An over water trip is more than trans- 
portation. So the ticket office of American President Lines in Los Angeles 
(above) looks more like a ship's salon than the conventional street front sales 
office (right) that has been replaced by Walter Dorwin Teague's design ideas. 


How to Start a 


Pleasure Cruise 


LOOK: Built-in viewers at the sales counter 
show prospects 5 x 7 color transparencies of ac- 
commodations and subjects of travel interest. 


TOP DECK FEELING: The idea is to create an air of spaciousness. On the wall is a 
stylized relief map with round-the-world travel route marked in red neon, keyed at 
ports of call with symbolic markers. Sloping ceiling to full height at entrance is dramatic. 


PLANNERS: There's lots of space 
to spread out maps and folders 
on this special consultation desk. 


FOR SALES EXECUTIVES 


Here is a new sales control... 


. .. a modern market-operating pattern... 


It’s ‘*Sales Operating in the Northern 
California Market’? —— the first study of 
its kind for the wealthy area it covers... 


It’s another example of The San Francisco 
Examiner’s pace-setting enterprise .. . another 
example of why this newspaper is NEWSPAPER 
NUMBER ONE and has been for over 60 years. 
Ask the Hearst Advertising Service... 

offices in principal cities. 


* NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


oe ee FOR 60 YEARS NEWSPAPER NUMBER ONE 
IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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WISCONSIN F 


Serves the Nation 
with 8 times more 
cheese than any 

other state 


America’s Richest Dairy Market 
with its STATE FARM PAPER 


Most people recognize Wisconsin as a lead- 

ing dairy state yet the margin of its leader- 1947 a 
ship may surprise you. In cheese production, BUYING 

it outranks its nearest competitor by 800%, REQUIREMENTS 
Even in the hotly contested field of milk pro- OF WISCONSIN 


FARMERS 


What will Wisconsin 
farmers be buying in '472 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
has just completed a sur- 


duction it excels the next nearest state by 
79% Just as Wisconsin in dairy production, 
is in a class by itself, Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist stands alone among farm papers in 


its ability to deliver this rich, ready-to-sell vey indicating the per- 
market. For 98 years, it has been a spokes- centage of Wisconsin 
man of the dairy industry. Because it under- farmers planning to make 


definite farm and home 
purchases. Included are 
such items as home build- 


stands and talks Wisconsin farm language, 
it reaches practically every farm home in 


the state. Wisconsin farm buying require- ing and modernization; 
ments are at an all-time peak. Now is the installations of water and 
time to win Wisconsin with the one farm kitchen equipment; build- 
medium that goes all the way. nay deanna sean 


dairy barns, hog houses, 
poultry houses. Data of 
invaluable help to mar- 
ket planners. Write for 
free copy now. 


‘WISCONSIN 


AGRICULTURIST & FARMER 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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ing to a survey among 2,522 people 
during the International Travel Ex- 
position in New York City last May, 
a great many people have spent about 
$200 to $500 on their vacations 
by this time. About 27% have re- 
turned from their ‘“two-weeks-with” 
with their bank balances lighter by 
$500 to $1,000. The results of this 
study, conducted by Burke Market- 
ing Research for The New York 
Times, indicate that the two-week 
vacation is in first place by 33%, and 
the three-week sojourn is next with 
22%. Thirty-two percent prefer 
their vacations in July, 22% in Au- 
gust, and 14% in June. And 52% 
plan a vacation outside the United 
States before the end of 1948. Al- 
though these facts may arrive a little 
late for the 1947 vacation market, 
anyone with an eye on 1948, may 
want to see this report. It’s avail- 
able from the Times. 


Timely Tips: Latest addition to 
the “Little Packaging Library” of 
reference handbooks for box users, is 
“How to Engineer Corrugated Ship- 
ping Boxes.” It’s the tenth in the 
series published by The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Write to the company for your free 
copy of the new one, or any of the 
others, already reviewed in this col- 
umn... There’s a new film catalog 
which may be useful to training de- 
partments or sales promotion organi- 
zations. It’s ‘“Slidefilms and Motion 
Pictures—To Help Instructors,” and 
it’s available from The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich . . . Lee 
Ringer, Advertising, 3923 West 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, has pre- 
pared a chart showing the merchan- 
dising aids made available to adver- 
tisers by leading magazine publishers 
—covering selected general, men’s 
and women’s fashion and home serv- 
ice publications. The agency will 
send copies on request . . .Deutsch & 
Shea, Inc., advertising agency, has 
followed up its survey on merchan- 
dising aids provided by newspapers, 
with a report on the aids offered by 
radio stations in cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation and over. The address: ‘Times 
Tower, New York 18, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


AGAIN 


10 of the 15 most popular local New York shows — 


other than news and commentary—are on K OR* 


Sorry if we sound a little vain; we don’t mean to be. Actually, it’s a sort of 
parental pride. For more than a quarter-century WOR has worked diligently to: 


1 = Create local shows that build profit-producing audiences 
from almost the first broadcast and thus lower an original 
low cost for the sponsor. 


a Liberalize discounts generously and frequently to up the 
profit on the sponsor’s original investment. 


3. Keep its cost-per-thousand-homes-reached the second 
lowest in the United States. 


That WOR has succeeded in doing these things is pretty well reflected in — WOR 
regularly carries more accounts with a greater total dollar volume than any 
station anywhere. WOR’s renewals for the first 6 months of 1947 are higher 
than they’ve ever been. WOR programs consistently top the majority of local 
New York shows in popularity ranking. 


WOR—that power-full station at 1440 Broadway, in New York 


mutual * according to The Pulse of N. Y.; June, 1947 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 
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CLEVELAND 


— 


AKRON 


SOMEWHERE BETWEEN 


There is a spot between markets where reading and 


Od 31VYINIDNOD. 


buying loyalty are evenly divided in both directions. This 
marketing “no man’s land” belongs to both markets yet 
it belongs to neither. It may be at this very milepost that 
Akron and Cleveland influences are equal, for this is the 
spot where newspaper dominance changes hands. A similar 
contest occurs at many points all over Northeastern Ohio 


between other daily newspaper cities. 


Beyond these “in between” spots newspaper circulation 
loses much of its value and becomes wasteful as distance 
saps its power and cancels its local influence. Waste is out 
of the picture when you advertise in The Cleveland Press 
because the Press delivers top coverage and over 98% 


concentration in The TRUE Cleveland Market. 


= 
SCRIPPS -HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


CONCENTRATE FOR PROFITS * CONCENTRATE FOR PROFITS * CONCENTRATE FOR PROFITS i: 
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POWER TO DO GOOD--POWER TO MOVE GOODS 
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Promotion 


The Woman and Her Day 


Woman's Day thinks the best suc- 
cess story it can tell on itself is its 
Readers’ Requests for 1946. During 
that year, says a promotion booklet 
which the magazine offers, 701,562 
women readers wrote in for booklets, 
etc. from the publication. Women, 
‘+ seems, wanted information on 
everything from Stenciling in Bronze 
to How to Build a Doll House. The 
booklet devotes a separate page 
(there are 186) to each request clas- 


sification. Write Lewis W. Waters, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
City, 18. 


The Legion's Drug Survey 


Recently The American Legion 
Magazine conducted a_ nationally 
circulated direct mail survey among 
10,000 World War I1 Legionnaires 
in order to obtain the drug brand 
preferences. Some 16.6% of those 
queried responded. A breakdown of 
the survey, by geographical locale, is 
included. Items range from shaving 
creams to deodorants. Request your 
booklet: Publicity Department, the 
magazine, One Park Avenue, New 


York City ‘ 


196 Success Stories 


National ‘Transitads, 400 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, is 
offering a 40-page edition of ‘“Repre- 
sentative, Successful Transitads for 
1946-47,” as a means of pointing up 
the selling power of the medium. The 
new book contains idea material and 
is broken down into 14 major classi- 
fications. 


Licks Display Problem 

Despite fanfare attending the 
launching last fall of General Mills 
l'ru-Heat iron, retailers tossed it on 


ZZ ADVERTISING 


AGENCY 

\\ EXECUTIVE: 
THIS IS A REMINDER 
that it's not too early 
to ask our help in lay- 


ing out your catalog 
pages for the Annual 
January 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
.. (Closing October Ist) 


SEPTEMBER e, 9¢7 


the counter along with a half-dozen 
competing brands, many of them new. 
The value of radio, magazine and 
newspaper promotion was lost at 
point-of-sale. In short, General Mills’ 
product was just another iron. 


one at General 
idea of encouraging retailers to dis- 
play the iron on top of the red and 
white polka dot carton. 
ment 


Mulling over the problem, some 
Mills hit upon the 


The argu- 


was that the carton took up 


just the same counter space as the 
iron. As a result sales went up 30°. 
The next step was to add the back 


Electric 


Automatic Electrical 


Appliunces 


They work 24 hours a day for 
Proctor Electric. And they work 
where they do the most good — 
right at the point of sale. 

These Telechron electric ad- 
vertising clocks stay bright and 
attractive for years. A moving 
arrow on seconds-hand adds extra 
appeal to the illuminated dial. 

A Telechron clock puts new 
punch in your trade-mark, sales 
message, slogan or product like- 
ness. And does it at low cost. The 


clock’s cost to you is less than a 


cards. Tests show that sales are up 
50%. 


Report to Advertisers 


A report to advertisers on the news- 
print situation is available from The 
Peoria Journal and Star. The pam- 
phlet goes into the whys of a news- 
print shortage two years after V-] 
Day, the methods for rationing Jour- 
nal-Star advertising, the outlook for 
more newsprint paper. A_ helpful 
study. Write Earl H. Maloney, ad- 
vertising director of the newspapers, 


Peoria 1, Ill. 


clocks put 


more 
power 
in your 


dime a month. You can recap- 
ture even this small sum with a 
self-liquidating promotion. 


There’s an attractive color and 
dial pattern for every need. 
Clocks are available in all stand- 
ard voltages and frequencies. 
Telechron precision building 
and exclusive oiling system as- 
sure years of accurate time and 
Get full 
Wire or write Special Clock 
Division, Inc., Ash- 


low upkeep. details. 


Telechron 


land, \1ascachusetts. 


Cfelechion 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 
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How Koret Is Cashing In 


On Sales Potentials in Hawaii 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


This California apparel maker finds The Islands can quite 
successfully be cultivated as an extension of the domes- 
tic market. He deals direct, finds retailers receptive to 
the same advertising and promotion used in the U. S. 


~ 
{ { 
’ i 
Wuli 
Jackie Jordan, one of the Goldwyn Girls appearing in 
Samuel Goldwyn’'s Technicolor Production, The Secret 


Life of Walter Mitty 


49TH MARKET: Do you classify the territory of Hawaii as a foreign country 
instead of the next probable state of the Union with dealers and consumers 


who respond to the same appeals which move goods in the United States? 
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Main Street, U.S.A., extends from 
Back Bay to San Francisco Bay—by | 


it doesn’t stop there, market-hungry 
merchandisers have discovered. |: 


skips the Pacific without much ado} 
and runs to the heart of Honoluly, | 


thence through the romantic Terrj- 
tory most of us refer to as the Hawai- 
ian Islands. 

A good many Mainland sales man- 
agers are mentally traveling that 
route. And what a few have done 
before them 
along—may provide hints in the di- 
rection of market expansion that does 
not break the domestic pattern of dis- 
tribution. In other words, if you can 
add a profitable new market without 
having to learn new sales languages 
or foreign accents—that’s all to the 
good. 

Koret of California, Inc., known 
for its fashions for ‘“‘sun living in sur- 
loving California,” got the idea that 


Little Sister Hawaii might like them 


too. It is one of the first Pacific 
Coast apparel firms to go in for seri- 
ous selling in that territory. And 
that’s what Koret calls it now, by the 
way—just one of its sales territories. 

Established in business on_ the 
Mainland for less than eight years 
(headquarters in San_ Francisco) 
Koret of California had filled orders 
from dealers on the Islands and had 
done a little hit-or-miss selling while 
it was building its continental dis 
tribution; but before the end of the 
war Koret executives began to think 
in terms of an intensive job in that 
obviously growing market. ‘They 
weren't sure how good the idea was 
so over a period of time they made 
a comprehensive analysis of the poten 
tialities of the Islands as consumer 
of Koret products. 

I’.port Manager J. W. Jay says: 
“The approach was the same as !! 
we were analyzing a home market. 
Perhaps it was slightly more intensivé 
and thorough. They started in the 
belief that Hawaii could be ap 
proached as an extension of the do 
mestic market. The initial study and 
subsequent selling experience proved 
this to be a fact. q 

They had one of their own staff 
make the analysis, following the usual 
market study technique. Particular 
attention was paid to the kinds o 
merchandise that would be in demand 
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-.- IN APPLIANCES 


Are you throwing sales out of the window 


... through failure to take full advantage of 
one of the country’s most powerful, prestige- 
packed markets for major household ap- 
pliances? 

A recent Economist survey of department 
stores shows that only 44% of these stores 
handle major appliances, half of them re- 
porting plans for specialized departments. 
What’s happened to the other 56%? Why 
aren’t these stores being pushed harder to 
add to a total volume of department store 
appliance sales which even now is over $100,- 
000,000? Could it be that manufacturers 
glutted with current orders are failing to 
face the inevitable challenge of the coming 
competition ? 


If you are interested in these lines, why 
not get in there and sell the Department 
Stores? Sell hard ... sell on the level where 
decisions regarding new lines and new de- 
partments are born .. . sell to the entire 
department store team. Sell through the one 
publication which reaches and influences the 
key buyers and other department store execu- 


tives — the Department Store Economist. 


100 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.; 56th and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA.; 29 East Madison Street, CHICAGO 2, 
LL; 1836 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO; 10 High Street, BOSTON 10, MASS.; Rhodes-Haverty Building, ATLANTA 3, GA. 
WEST COAST: Garfield Building, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.; Russ Building, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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on ‘the Islands; what types of local 
dealers would be suitable outlets; 
how much of their regular merchan- 
dise the Territory could absorb, and 
to what extent modifications would 
be needed. They consulted the needs 
and tastes of various types of women: 
working girls, housewives, relatively 
wealthy women, tourists. The price 
structure was then checked to deter- 
mine whether their price policy was 
right. On the basis of their findings 
they decided what the territory 
should bring if it were properly 
promoted. 

They found that their California- 
type fashions could be assimilated in 
the entire line; that little or no 
change in price’ setup was required ; 
that cottons were much more in de- 
mand than any other fabric. 


Selects Dealers 

The decision to open a territory 
and establish an office brought up the 
questions of selection of personnel, 
choice of dealers, how receptive the 
latter would be to promotions, pub- 
licity and selling aids tested at home, 
and how to advertise. They found 
that, just as their merchandise could 
be assimilated practically unaltered 
by consumers, so their selling tech- 
niques and dealer support worked out 
on the Mainland was acceptable to 
Island retailers. 

Koret started with a small branch 
in charge of a territorial manager, 
adding salesmen as growth of busi- 
ness warranted. It sells direct to 
stores in Hawaii as on the Mainland, 
employing its own field men to make 
the contacts. There are no “middle- 
men.” It was up to the local man- 
ager to make selection of retailers, 
although of course he had the benefit 
of the preliminary survey to guide 
him. As on the Mainland, depart- 
ment stores and smaller retailers of 
quality and standing were the outlets. 

An introductory campaign preceded 
the opening of the branch. Fashion 
magazines familiar to consumers on 
the Mainland are read also on the 
Islands. ‘Therefore, Koret’s advertis- 
ing in those media had already car- 
ried the name and merchandise to 
many readers. Dealers were informed 
by direct contact and direct mail that 
the new branch would carry a full 
line of the company’s merchandise 
and that those who had been anxious 
to acquire the line, or had been having 
difficulties with orders placed across 
the water would now have as good 
service as retailers on the Mainland. 

“We use the same promotional 
techniques and material there as at 
home,” says Al Citron, promotion 
manager, “and find the dealers more 
than receptive.” 
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Territorial men on the Islands also 
receive the same home office guidance 
and sales literature given to men on 
the Mainland; and twice a year the 
territorial manager comes to sales 
meetings at the home office in San 
Francisco. In addition, close contact 
is kept through frequent visits to 
Honolulu by Founders Joseph and 
Stephanie Koret. In between, it is a 
duty of the divisional manager to 
keep the home office management 
abreast of changing conditions. 

From the start of Hawaiian oper- 
ations, Koret dealers have received 
the benefit of the firm’s advertising 
service for retailers exactly as it is 
available to stores on the Mainland. 
The method is to send the dealer a 
correlated advertising and point-of- 
sales display kit matched to his order 
of merchandise. ‘The important 
thing,’ Mr. Citron points out, “is to 
be in close enough touch to send the 
dealer the promotional material that 
he will be eager to use.” 

Here are long-range and _ short- 
range illustrations of what is meant 
by this: 

Cottons are always far bigger sell- 
ers in Hawaii than in the United 
States, as compared with many other 
fabrics apparel manufacturers put 
out. Koret has found that any styles 
in cotton shipped to dealers there, 
accompanied by suitable mats to cor- 
respond, result in the dealer using 
that advertising with alacrity. 

Short-range promotions that get big 
play from dealers are those which 
dramatize the dealers’ establishments. 
Examples: Two months or so ago the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored a “Good Neighbor” tour of 
business leaders to Honolulu and, in 
the words of Mr. Citron, “did a 
terrific job” of building good-will for 
San Francisco and its merchandise 
and services. Honolulu merchants 
made a celebration of the event and 
every kind of store and business estab- 
lishment, not excepting banks, had 
“San Francisco windows.” Realizing 


that dealers would be looking fo, 
suitable displays for tie-ins, Koret of 
California headquarters co-ordinated 
shipments of merchandise in such q 
way that representative dealers would 
receive stock which would make 4 
good San Francisco-flavored exhibit, 
This was made possible by air ex. 
press, and the response of the stores 


to the anticipation of what would § 


bring them consumer attention was 
gratifying. 

“While we sell to larger stores,” 
Koret executives say, “in Hawaii as 


at home the bulk of our business jg | 
along Main Street. The little man | 


along Main Street is hungry for pro- 


motional aids which will help him to 


compete with bigger stores.” This 


may be even more true in Honolulu | 
and surrounding parts where retail- | 


ers are farther from many of their 
manufacturers. This hunger for so- 
phisticated-appearing and _profession- 
ally-produced sales aids and point-of- 
sale display material to help sell the 
California-made merchandise is capi- 
talized on by Koret to its own and 
its dealers’ advantage. 


What Media? 


“Our future thinking with respect 
to promotional support of our dealers 
on the Islands,’ Mr. Citron remarks, 
“is to concentrate more intensively 
on public relations. Public relations 
in Honolulu and surrounding markets 
is even more important than at 
home.” Earlier in its Hawaii experi- 
ence the company had a six-months’ 
car card campaign which won good 
response. A car card and outdoor 
advertising campaign is now being 
planned which may be tested in Hon- 
olulu before it is released on the 


Mainland. 


A radio show which was success- 
ful on the Mainland, under sponsor- 
ship of a Honolulu dealer met with 
even warmer reception from the audi- 
ence in Hawaii; therefore, a new 
show now being planned for dealer 
use is taking into consideration Island 
as well as Mainland tastes. 

The show recently concluded was 
called “Show Stopper.” A 15-minute 
transcribed program, it highlighted 
top stage, screen and radio personali- 
ties—a different one each week. East 
India Store sponsored it on the 
Islands during its 26-week run and 
found that playing up Hollywood 
notables made a considerable hit. 

A new radio program soon to be 
released will have a local dealer in 
Hawaii sponsor the same program 4s 
in Koret’s Mainland _ territories. 
Called “Minute Show,” built around 
the theme, “Be Correct, Wear Koret 

of California,” it has 20 one- 
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STIMULATING 
PACKAGED FOOD SALES 


GREEN ~ 2. DUCK 
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METAL LITHOGRAPHED 


PREMIUM BUTTONS 


Perfect for reaching the juvenile 
market—and parents thru them. Write 
for complete details. 


for tment 


GREEN. DUCK 
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point-of-sale advertising 
Send for information 
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and prices. 


GREEN DUCK” "company. 9 


1810 W. ROSCOE ST. CHICAGO 13, IL 


_g_ ADVERTISING 


AGENCY 


DON’T BE AFRAID to 
i fill your catalog pages 
with sizes, weights, 
colors—dealers want 
all information at their 
fingertips. 

DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
(Closing October 1st) 


minute shows to the disc, each playing 
up some point of etiquette. It opens 
with a Koret ditty, has open end for 
the local sponsor. 

Finding that smaller quality stores 
are eager to have direct-by-mail ma- 
terial which can be sent to customers 
over their own imprints, Koret of 
California is working out a kit for 
this purpose. It will be as adaptable 
to the needs of the retailers in Hono- 
lulu or the other Islands of Hawaii 


as to stores in Idaho, Nevada, or 
California. 
Koret’s executives are optimistic 


about the future of Hawaiian trade 
for all concerned. Export Manager 
Jay has the impression that Island 
business will be very good from now 
on. In fact, it shows more signs of 
holding steady in the face of a possi- 
ble recession than does the Mainland. 
It is a good place for the apparel 
industry to study. Hawaiians have 
a good standard of living. Then, 
too, Hawaii’s tourist business is ex- 
pected to grow. More and more peo- 
ple are flying, 
frequently rarely take much with 
them in the way of wardrobes, pre- 


and tourists who fly 


ferring to buy clothing on the spot, 

Mr. and Mrs. Koret, who recently 
returned from one of their contact 
visits, feel that a vast market is open- 
ing throughout all of the Islands, 
They found an amazing development, 
backed up by foresight and know- 
how. Merchandise, to sell success- 
fully there, as anywhere, must be 
the right kind to meet local condj- 
tions and tastes. But given that (in 
apparel, for instance, plently of good 
playclothes designed to be lived in 
comfortably in Island climate), “just 
back up the dealer with plenty of 
usable merchandising helps, see that 
he gets fast and regular shipments on 
style merchandise, and you can rely 
on him to carry on from there.” 

California-made merchandise in 
particular receives a good welcome, 
not only because a good relationship 
exists between the Mainland’s West 
Coast and the Pacific Islands, but 
because living and playing habits have 
considerable similarity. Koret at any 
rate has found that taking its best 
merchandise to the Islands and treat- 
ing customers there as it does dealers 
at home, has definitely paid off. 


Show It 


Sell It! 


Beebiit seaffolds can make 
ny jobs click smoothly. 
or details, phone WAlnut 
now, or write today to-- 


#.S. FINKE 
311 Fillary St. 
New Orleans 1 


The next best thing to giving a building contractor a personal 
demonstration of your steel scaffolding is to show him a photograph 


of an actual installation. 


This combination photograph-direct mail 


solicitation went to 1,000 contractors, 221 of whom asked for more 


information. The 221 
the excellent response, 


were converted into buyers! 
actual photographs have become the backbone 


Because ot 


of a direct mail campaign by H. S. Finke, New Orleans, distributo: 


for Universal steel scaffolding. 


Photographs cost about 10c each, 


considerably more than photo-offset reproductions, but in terms of 


sales, the cost is low. 
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ST. LOUIS... eighth largest city in the United 
States ... home of over a million people who 
spend over a half billion dollars annually. Cen- 
ter of industry and manufacture ... center of a 
rich agricultural area . . . center of commerce on 
the Mississippi . . . St. Louis draws the enor- 
mous buying power of the surrounding farming 
regions and that of industrial East St. Louis 
across the river. 


Yesterday America’s wealth was concentrated in the 
hands of a few. Today the picture has changed. the 
wealth is spread out .. . shared by 90% of our popula- 
tion. Today the Mary Smiths and the Sally Joneses, as 
well as the Lotta Doughs make up the carriage trade. 


To reach this new wealth. to reach all the income 
classes of people. use Outdoor Advertising. In St. Louis, 
as elsewhere in the United States. Outdoor Advertising 
blankets the complete market. It reaches the stock 
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these days—But Only Outdoor Advertising reaches them both! 


broker as well as the librarian—the elevator operator as 
well as the manufacturer. From the wealthy residential 
sections near Forest Park to the river-front, Outdoor 
Advertising tells your selling message to all. 

Yes. Outdoor Advertising sells them all because it 
reaches them all. Use it for your sales-story! No other 
advertising medium gives you such extensive coverage 


at so little cost! 


| OUTDOOR ADVERTISING IS THE ONLY 
Hi =~ ADVERTISING THAT 


SELLS EVERYBODY! 
Leelee 
$. 
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minute shows to the disc, each playing 
up some point of etiquette. It opens 
with a Koret ditty, has open end for 
the local sponsor. 

Finding that smaller quality stores 
are eager to have direct-by-mail ma- 
terial which can be sent to customers 
over their own imprints, Koret of 
California is working out a kit for 
this purpose. It will be as adaptable 
to the needs of the retailers in Hono- 
lulu or the other Islands of Hawaii 
as to stores in Idaho, Nevada, or 
California. 

Koret’s executives are optimistic 
about the future of Hawaiian trade 
for all concerned. Export Manager 
Jay has the impression that Island 
business will be very good from now 
on. In fact, it shows more signs of 
holding steady in the face of a possi- 
ble recession than does the Mainland. 
It is a good place for the apparel 
industry to study. Hawaiians have 
a good standard of living. Then, 
too, Hawaii’s tourist business is ex- 
pected to grow. More and more peo- 


ple are flying, and tourists who fly 


frequently rarely take much with 
them in the way of wardrobes, pre- 


ferring to buy clothing on the spot, 

Mr. and Mrs. Koret, who recently 
returned from one of their contact 
visits, feel that a vast market is open- 
ing throughout all of the Islands, 
They found an amazing development, 
backed up by foresight and know. 
how. Merchandise, to sell success- 
fully there, as anywhere, must be 
the right kind to meet local condj- 
tions and tastes. But given that (in 
apparel, for instance, plently of good 
playclothes designed to be lived in 
comfortably in Island climate), “just 
back up the dealer with plenty of 
usable merchandising helps, see that 
he gets fast and regular shipments on 
style merchandise, and you can rely 
on him to carry on from there.” 

California-made merchandise in 
particular receives a good welcome, 
not only because a good relationship 
exists between the Mainland’s West 
Coast and the Pacific Islands, but 
because living and playing habits have 
considerable similarity. Koret at any 
rate has found that taking its best 
merchandise to the Islands and treat- 
ing customers there as it does dealers 
at home, has definitely paid off. 


Show It 


Sell It! 


Ezebiit scaffolds can make 
jobs click ssooth ly. 

| hem details, phone WAlnut 

now, or write today to-- 


#.S, FINKE 
31l Fillary St. 
New Orleans 16 


The next best thing to giving a building contractor a personal 
demonstration of your steel scaffolding is to show him a photograph 


of an actual installation. 


This combination photograph-direct mail 


solicitation went to 1,000 contractors, 221 of whom asked for more 
information. ‘The 221 were converted into buyers! Because ot 
the excellent response, actual photographs have become the backbone 
of a direct mail campaign by H. S. Finke, New Orleans, distributo: 


for Universal steel scaffolding. 


Photographs cost about 10c each, 


considerably more than photo-offset reproductions, but in terms of 


sales, the cost is low. 
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these days—But Only Outdoo: 


ST. LOUIS... eighth largest city in the United 
States ... home of over a million people who 
spend over a half billion dollars annually. Cen- 
ter of industry and manufacture ... center of a 
rich agricultural area... center of commerce on 
the Mississippi . . . St. Louis draws the enor- 
mous buying power of the surrounding farming 
regions and that of industrial East St. Louis 


across the river. 


Yesterday America’s wealth was concentrated in the 
hands of a few. Today the picture has changed. the 
wealth is spread out... shared by 90% of our popula- 
tion. Today the Mary Smiths and the Sally Joneses, as 
well as the Lotta Doughs make up the carriage trade. 


To reach this new wealth. to reach all the income 
classes of people. use Outdoor Advertising. In St. Louis, 
as elsewhere in the United States. Outdoor Advertising 
blankets the complete market. It reaches the stock 
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In St. Louis, both Mary Smith and Mrs. Lotta Dough are “Carriage Trade” 
Advertising reaches them both! 


broker as well as the librarian—the elevator operator as 
well as the manufacturer. From the wealthy residential 
sections near Forest Park to the river-front, Outdoor 
\dvertising tells your selling message to all. 

Yes. Outdoor Advertising sells them all because it 
reaches them all. Use it for your sales-story! No other 
advertising medium gives you such extensive coverage 


at so little cost! 


| | OUTDOOR ADVERTISING IS THE ONLY 
if ADVERTISING THAT 


GELLS EVERYBODY! 


This gadget cuts teeth. It doesn’t need 
a teething ring though, for the teeth are on 
gears. It scampered off a Cincinnati 
production line and may be in Peoria 
or Vladivostok by now. 


Cincinnati, machine tool center of the ™ : Be ; ; 
world. builds machinery faster than you ‘ To advertisers Cincinnati and the Times-Star 
’ “ ry . bd 4 
“p: the ” . H are > ‘ > > , ow: ay with 
can say “Big Business.” This helps make . are inseparable. While many swains pay court 


Cincinnati filthy-rich. Maybe the U.S. wouldn't 
be broke without the Cincinnati market, 


but it would be badly bent. 


candy and flowers, advertisers woo the 
° Cincinnati market through the Times-Star— 
number one choice in ‘Cincinnati. 


Member of the American Newspaper Advertising Network 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WKRC and WCTS 


L | HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 


TIMES-STAR 
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FOREFRONT 


BUSINESS 
IS FUN 


... lf you think so 


“Some men get up in the morning, gulp breakfast and 
rush off to the office so they can /abor at their job. That’s 
too bad, for they haven’t learned that business is fun!” 


Rugged, grey, good-humored R. M. Rush grins as he 
says it, pitying sales chiefs whose business isn’t fun. He’s 
manager of the industrial department of Dravo Corpora- 
tion and knows a lot about selling industrial products. 


“In this country our system of free enterprise makes 
it possible for men to get real fun out of their work. 
When they do, they’re happier, their work is easier, 
results are better,” says he. He does it by applying foot- 
ball principles to Dravo selling. He’s more of a coach 
than a sales manager. And it works. This is the way 
he makes it a game he enjoys: 


“First there must be competent coaching in this com- 
pany by men who know the fundamentals and the rules 
and who can impart them to candidates for the team. 
A good coach always gives credit where it’s due. He gets 
his players’ names in the paper, spelled right. He sends 
congratulatory letters. He issues pats on the back— 
publicly. He does his bawling out in private. 


“He is always on the hunt for good team material and 
gets a lot of fun out of finding a green man who maybe 
never thought of selling but who finally makes the first 
team. He puts fighting spirit into his team by all sorts 
of means including subtle psychology, Knute Rockne type. 
Then a sales force is never licked at half time. 


“There has to be real competition in this game of 
business, too. No football team could develop without 
the resistance of the ‘scrubs’. So we have departmental 
and intersectional competition as a spur to success. We 
give it sharp point with our quota system—which is not 
like that in many companies. Our quotas are based on 
Operating expenses. A quota for each section is set at a 
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sales volume sufficient at normal profit margins to pay 
the operating expenses plus an expected net profit. 


“And competition among men for places on our ‘first 
string’ is hot. Each month we show each salesman, con- 
fidentially, his own sales volume rating for the month 
and the year to date with relation to other salesmen. ‘This 
spurs them. For the first nine months of last year a 
different salesman topped the list each month but one! 
The men down in the second division struggle to climb 
up to the first. 


“Everybody is taught that it pays to obey the rules 
of the game, too. They know it’s better to lose an order 
than to take one that might lead to legal or engineering 
trouble. 


“Then the coach has to provide new winning plays for 
the team all the time. ‘Those ‘new plays’ are new prod- 
ucts or services we can sell at a profit, keeping ahead 
of competition. In this company we put our coaching 
heads together and come up with one every once in a while 
which means hundreds of thousands of dollars. That's 
fun, too! And our selling team gets a great kick out of 
it every time. 


“If you enjoy business, you play fair but you play to 
win. You win when your team makes a profit and retains 
it. So, in Dravo, we believe in telling each man on our 
payroll a good deal about the business, particularly what 
contracts are booked. Then he realizes how important 
his place is on the team. He’s likely to do his best, then. 


“We're scoring, but we are aware that continuing suc- 
cess requires never-ending alertness for good material, 
winning plays and teamwork if we are to continue 
finding that business is fun.” 


FOREFRONT OPINION is compiled by E. W. Davidson. 
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\ WANRE FURS, 


The one primary purpose of trade advertising is to 
HELP SELL GOODS. Manufacturers (and their 
agencies) know that quick, efficient distribution of 
goods is imperative in order to maintain high pro- 
ductive capacity. They have learned to use media 
that go directly and exclusively to the buyer- audi- 
ence interested in their product. 


That’s why 1189 advertising agencies and 4461 
advertisers (manufacturers) placed 12,292 pages of 
advertising in the Haire specialized publications 
during the year 1946. And for the first 6 months 
of 1947, these publications showed a gain of 814 


Lens ana 


taper Sore 


in a series 
SELL-ECTIVE 
SERVICES THAT 

MOVE MERCHANDISE 


TA WO 
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pages of advertising over the same period of last 
year. 


Each Haire magazine is the authority in its field, 
with a roster of PAID subscribers who control the 
major volume in that specific market. It gives its 
readers an editorial service which they need and 
want ... and surveys indicate that the advertising 
pages are just as important to them. 


Avoid waste of time, effort and money . . . choose 
the Haire specialized publication that covers your 
field . . . the SELL-ective advertising medium that 
helps sell your product. 


os » 


The Power of ALL for 
the strength of EACH 


The specialized resources of 
ALL the Haire magazines 
for serving the merchandis- 
ing world ... are drawn 
upon by EACH Haire publi- 
cation to serve its specific 
field. 

For instance, INFANTS’ 
& CHILDREN’S REVIEW, 
described on the opposite 
page, draws on the over-all 
Haire Editorial facilities and 
sell-ective circulation ma- 
chinery to deliver to its ad- 
vertisers the concentrated re- 
sponsive buying power in 
infants’, children’s, girls’ and 
teen wear, accessories and 
nursery furniture. 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ! 
INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS FOR 9 MAJOR MARKETS 
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Sellbective advertising media | 
... that help sell goods 
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for infants: Children’s and Teen- Age Buyers 


INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW is the specialized independent 
authority in the merchandising of infants’, children’s, girls’ and teen 
age merchandise. It’s the direct route to the buyers who supply the 
fastest growing market in America . . . comprising over 41,500,000 
consumers under 16 years of age. 

The position of INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW as the No. 1 
publication in the field is indisputed. It’s the ONLY magazine with 
ABC PAID circulation, and this paid circulation is greater by far than 


the free circulation of its competition. 


Surveys prove that there are 4 readers to each copy printed; that 


buyer-subscribers keep their copies for 6.9 months; that 40% of them 
keep the “REVIEW” for a year or more for constant. reference. 

These are the reasons why INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW 
is the first choice of advertisers in this field. 
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§ Children’s Review 


FOUNDED 1926—For 21 years the 
nationally recognized spokesman 
and authority in this constantly ex- 
panding field. 


BUYER COVERAGE— Enjoys the re- 
sponsive readership of buyers of 
these lines, in department stores 
and preferred specialty shops, coast 
to coast. Delivers the ONLY ABC 
PAID CIRCULATION, a circula- 
tion that is also the largest in the 
field! 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP — Edited by 
Dorothy Stote, outstanding writer, 
lecturer and authority on merchan- 
dising infants’, children’s, girls’ and 
teen age merchandise. She is as- 
sisted by, a picked staff of experi- 
enced market editors. Current ABC 
subscription renewal rate is 72.74%. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP — 335 ad- 
vertising agencies and 605 adver- 
tisers (manufacturers) placed 1836 
pages of advertising inthe 
“REVIEW” during 1946, And for 
the first half of ’47 it shows a gain 
of 24% over the corresponding 
period of 1946, 
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NEW YORK - BOSTON - PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA - LONDON 
SPECIALIZED SERVICES TO THE MERCHANDISING WORLD 
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NOTE TAKING MADE A PLEASURE: Notebook featured illustrations of each day's activities. 


Proctor Sales Parley Proves 
Good Theater Pays Off 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


lt was a smash hit meeting . 


. . dramatic presentation of 


the promotional program . . . learn-by-doing training. 


Proctor Electric further sparked it with a neat, nation-wide 


distributor hook-up. Ample recreation was tossed in, too. 


Planning, organizing and putting 
across a successful sales conference is 
no job for a novice. It is no job for 
one man. It is a project in itself—one 
that demands the combined resource- 
fulness, patience and generalship of a 
company’s best brains. 

For an idca of how much of a 
project it can be let’s look to the par- 
ticularly newsworthy conference held 
by Proctor Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa. From start to finish it 
reflected. good timing, thorough pro- 
gramming and a sense of good theater 

those elements the lack of which has 
caused more than one sales meeting 
to turn into a dud. 

Four months of intense preparation 
preceded the conference which can be 
taken as the reason the result was a 
well balanced, bedrock selling meet- 
ing. 

First there was the matter of locale. 
Shawnee Inn proved a wise choice, 
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for here at one of the country’s most 
beautiful resorts, Proctor’s 50 district 
managers and representatives could 
remain more in one group, as a fam- 
ily, and away from distractions such 
as a metropolitan center might offer. 

Upon arrival each member of the 
sales organization was presented with 
a black covered, neatly bound note- 
book. In fact the notebook was at- 
tractive enough to serve as a souvenir 
of the meeting. The first page car- 
ried a reproduction of Shawnee [nn. 
A page was devoted to each day’s 
schedule after which there were blank 
pages for notes on activities, talks and 
discussions of that day. 

The first morning of the conference 
could be said to have been devoted to 
orienting the attendees. R. M. Oli- 
ver, vice-president in charge of sales, 
welcomed the district managers and 
representatives, and in his brief talk 
he spoke of the company’s undisputed 
position in the electrical appliance in- 


dustry and the organization's deter- 
mination to hold that position. He 
told them that the reason all were 
gathered together was to project 
sound, workable merchandising plans 
for moving Proctor products, at a 
steady pace, out of distributors’ ware- 
houses and dealers’ stores and into 
millions of consumer homes through- 
out the land. 

Mr. Oliver interpreted selling as 
a teaching job. He told the men, 
‘Basically—selling is education. Our 
job is to teach 40 million women and 
their daughters the benefits of Never- 
Lift ironing and the delights of per- 
fectly toasted bread.” 

He added that this meeting was 
designed to teach the members of 
the sales organization and promised 
that before they left they would have 
learned more about Proctor products, 
how to use and sell them. He said 
that before the week was over they 
would have learned a lot more about 
their company, its policies, objectives 
and ideals. 

In his address, Walter M. 
Schwartz, Jr., president, explained 
the company’s policy on expanding 
the Proctor line. He stated that it 
would continue to be a short line be- 
cause of the company’s intention to 
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remain specialists and to add items 
slowly and with discrimination. How- 
ever, he assured the sales staff mem- 
bers that, though the items would be 
few, the market for each would be 
large and tested. 

At this morning’s session the men 
also were given a brief but colorful 
review of the firm’s history and 
growth. 

The entire afternoon of this first 
day was given over to a forum dis- 
cussion and this was because Proctor’s 
policies on such important subjects as 
channels of distribution, prices, mar- 
gins and various trade practices are 
formed through the combined knowl- 
edge and the opinions of the men in 
the field as well as those of manage- 
ment. Frank expression on every sug- 
gestion or subject discussed was in- 
vited from every person present and 
on certain points actual votes were 
taken. 

Tuesday, ironing day in millions 
of American homes, was also ironing 
day at Shawnee Inn. Yes, the entire 
day was devoted to learning the new 
“sit-down” ironing technique which 
Proctor introduced and made possible 
by its Never-Lift electric iron. The 
purpose of this day’s program was to 
teach this method and the use of the 
Never-Lift iron to the men so that 
they in turn could teach the distrib- 
utors’ salesmen and dealers, upon 
whom the company heavily relies, to 
educate the millions of consumers. 

The men were divided into four 
groups, each group with its own in- 
structor. An ironing board for each 
member of the sales organization was 
set up and sprinklers were provided. 
Each man had three shirts to work 
with. Following a demonstration by 
the instructor on how a man’s shirt 
may be ironed in 414 minutes with 
the Never-Lift iron and technique, 
each sales representative set to work 
on his own. 

Then following a generous practice 
Period an ironing contest was held. 
For an example of the value of this 
ironing technique and the quality of 
this brief training we can consider 
the score of the winner. On the basis 
ot perfection he scored two shirts in 
‘ix minutes and 45 seconds. On the 
basis of speed another man ironed two 
Shirts in six minutes and eight sec- 
onds. Score of the runner-up was 
two shirts in seven minutes. Despite 
the intentness of the men on their 
tasks, the spirit of competition and 
the wise- racking which were present 
lent a sporting note to the entire 
Procedure. 

Another feature brought a light 
touch to the day’s activities. This 
Was the appearance of the great Chi- 


paper on which appeared the follow- 
ing rollicking theme song: 


nese ironing authority, Dr. Gninori, 
PHD. The good doctor’s name, of 
course, was none other than the word 
ironing spelled backwards — and No Iron Like the Proctor 
PHD was interpreted as Proctor Hot =" 
Development. ‘The doctor, togged out (Music Hijacked from Nebraska) 


in Chinese costume, gagged about : 

Proctor’s new ironing technique and, There is no iron like the Proctor; 

squatting on the floor and working No tilt! No twist! No lift! 

with an ancient iron, he demonstrated You may iron while sitting 
And not feel like quitting— 


how the Chinese had a “sit-down” lid d wif 
ironing technique centuries before. Ht Giese to caty ane Sem: 


Just before this Tuesday session 
adjourned each man was slipped a 


CHINESE AUTHORITY demonstrates an- 
cient "squat-down" ironing technique. Be- 
low: The winners in the "sit-down" 
contest. A shirts in six 
minutes, eight seconds was made by the 


winner. behind. 


ironing 
record of two 


Runner-up was not far 


GETTING THE FEEL OF THE PRODUCT: By the time this session (below) was over, every 


man on the sales force was thoroughly acquainted with the “innards” of the Pop-up toaster. 


gQuee® a ‘ 
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POINT-OF-SALE MATERIAL featured with the presentation of the 1948 toaster. These 
richly colored pieces will be installed in dealers’ stores the day the ad campaign breaks. 


There is no iron like the Proctor, 
That wonderful Never-Lift. 
It makes ironing a pleasure 
In all kinds of weather 
With its labor-saving shift. 


After the fifth and last stanza ap- 
peared the suggestion: Repeat song 
till Martini runs out and the tongue 
turns white. 

Joseph Tiers, assistant to the vice- 
president, opened Wednesday morn- 
ing’s session with a chart illustrated 
talk on ‘‘Markets—Past, Present, Fu- 
ture.” Mr. Oliver then followed with 
an explanation of Proctor’s sales 
strategy and hinted that the attendees 
were about to sample that strategy— 
simultaneous action!—right then and 
there. 

Shortly before 11 o’clock the entire 
sales organization retired to another 
room arranged like a miniature thea- 
ter. Lights were lowered briefly and 
then brightened on the opening scene 
of a dramatic skit. 

The setting was that of a distrib- 
utor’s office and the characters were 
a Proctor distributor, one of his sales- 
man and a secretary. The distribu- 
tor’s actions revealed that he was 
extremely clock-conscious for he kept 
glancing at the clock and dropping 
remarks such as: “Well, I don’t know 
what’s cooking—but they've asked 
and asked me to be sure to be here 
at the office at 11 o'clock. Yep, 
Wednesday, July 30th—and that’s 
today.” It was plain that he felt some- 
thing was going to pop but was com- 
pletely up in the air as to what he 
could expect. 

Just at the stroke of 11 o’clock— 
and it was exactly 11 o'clock in the 
room where the sales representatives 
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were gathered — a Western Union 
messenger appeared on the scene and 
presented the distributor with a letter. 
The distributor read aloud: 


Dear Mr. Carter: 

The messenger who brings you 
this letter has two packages. 
They contain: 

1. A phonograph record 

2. Display and promotion ma- 

terials 

3. That gorgeous, distinctive, 

super-duper 1948 Proctor 
toaster—a sample that you 
can rush right out and show 
—now! 
AT THIS VERY MINUTE, WESTERN 
UNION MESSENGERS ARE DELIVER- 
{NG SIMILAR PACKAGES TO EVERY 
PROCTOR DISTRIBUTOR THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED STATES. 
The record explains the plan we 
would like you to follow in an- 
nouncing it. 
Please play it now ... and listen 
closely. Gaze fondly at the toaster 
that was all-out winner in Proctor 
design polls conducted from coast 
to coast. 

Then unwrap the package con- 
taining the display and everything 
you need in order to tell and sell. 
Do you think, as we do, that you 
can get your dealers to schedule a 
premiere showing October Ist? 
‘Thank you partner. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) R. M. Oliver, 
vice-president 
P.S. Try the real orchid beside 
the toaster — then surprise your 
wife, or secretary. 


A live orchid accompanied the 
package containing the toaster. While 


the characters in the skit were emit- 
ting whoops of elation over the new 
toaster in its gleaming plexiglas case 
another surprise arrives. The mes- 
senger appears with a second letter, 
Its contents throws both the distriby- 
tor and his salesman into a state of 
still higher enthusiasm. Here was the 
good news that the rich, multi-colored 
window displays, which they had been 
led to believe would cost the dis. 
tributor $2.95 each (as was marked & 
on the sample) were his absolutely | 
free—to be passed on to his dealers, 
The closing paragraph of the letter | 
(which was read aloud) said: 


“Your dealers will react just a 

you did when they find out it’s 

free. Be sure your salesmen make 

the most of this . . . it packs a 

man-sized closing wallop.” 

Here again Proctor’s idea of simul- | 
taneous action was put into operation. 
At the very moment the stage char- 
acter distributor was reading this sec- 
ond letter the 486 Proctor distribu- 
tors throughout the country were re- 
ceiving similar letters. 

The phonograph record which ac- 
companied the toaster emphasized the 
company’s vast advertising campaign 
and stated that it was designed to 
reach every potential toaster purchaser 
in the country. It urged the distribu- 
tors to get their dealers all set for 
October Ist, starting day of the cam- 
paign. It also stressed the importance 
of the window displays and _ having 
them appear simultaneously. 

What was the reaction of the dis- 
tributors to these dramatic and simul- 
taneous presentations of the new 
toasters? Instantaneous. Hardly had 
the skit at Shawnee Inn finished than 
congratulatory telegrams began to 
pour in. Here are a few samples of 
the enthusiastic messages: 


“It’s nothing short of being a 
honey. You may expect our follow 
through with your most effective 
presentation. Keep up the good 
work. Regards.” Harley T. Lit- 
teral Associated Distributors, Inc. 


“Sales training simplifies as your 
advertising amplifies our plans to 
completely Proctorize our dealers.” 

Peirce-Phelps, Inc. 


‘The presentation of your toaster 
this morning was the most unique 
and dramatic of any appliance that 
has ever been presented to us. That 
toaster is really beautiful.” 


Columbia Wholesalers 


Following the dramatic skit at the 
inn came a presentation of Proctors 
Never-Lift iron and its brand new 
feature, and the Champion rot. 
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NEW LOW RATES 


Rates on Delta Air Freight have been 
reduced from 20 to 25 per cent over the 
entire system. And there is now only 
one rate for all shipments of 100 pounds 
or over. You get the lowest possible 
rate, whether it’s 100 pounds or ten 
tons. Delta’s pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice is optional; you don’t pay unless 
you use it. And remember, there are 
no special commodity rates. Just one 
straight rate for all types of cargo. 


Delta Air Freight 
Takes aLoad 


Off Your Mind 


for High Speed Deliveries 
TO and THRU the South 


Put this nightmare out to pasture. Use Delta Air Freight 
and forget your shipping problems. One phone call 
handles the entire job for you: pick-up, shipping and 
delivery. No delays from your door to airport, no delays 
en route, no delays in delivery. 

You get this speed because Delta Air Freight is car- 
ried on every passenger schedule. It’s especially valu- 
able on shipments south through Chicago, Cincinnati 

and Knoxville, or for shipments from 
the West through Fort Worth, Dallas 
and Chicago. 

For point-to-point rates and sched- 
ules, call your nearest Delta office in 
any of the 31 cities shown on this 
map. Or write to Air Freight Super- 
visor, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. se AIR LINES 
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Charles Duy, advertising manager, 
and R. L. Strobridge, of the com- 
pany’s advertising agency, Newell 
Emmett Co., further explained and 
demonstrated the scope of Proctor’s 
merchandising plans and advertising 
for these two items as well as for 
the toaster. 

Here it should be pointed out that 
the company did not overlook the 
importance of a change in pace or the 
value of recreation when it was plan- 
ning this sales conference. For this 
reason Wednesday afternoon had 
been set aside for golf, swimming or 
just plain “letting down.” 

The fun of the afternoon was en- 
hanced by the fact that each member 
of the sales force had to fork over 
$5.00 for $4,000 in stage money. 
With this the men placed apparently 
wild bets on their golfing prowess or 
that of their friends or on other sport- 
ing events. Practically everyone used 
large hunks of the phony money for 
bidding at the auction of prizes. As 
a gag all the prizes were wrapped up 
and the sport mounted as the paper 
money went into blind bids. 


Meet Business Editors 


At seven o'clock cocktails were 
served, followed by dinner at seven- 
thirty. The unusual feature about 
this dinner was that the management 
had arranged it so the district man- 
agers and representatives could meet 
some of the editors of leading business 
publications. Each editor was asked 
to comment briefly on any topic he 
chose and the men were urged to feel 
free in asking them as many questions, 
in return, as they wished. 

Thursday’s schedule called first for 
discussions about orders and _ ship- 
ments. Then followed a three-way 
presentation by Mr. Duy, Mr. Stro- 
bridge and Mrs. Mary Riedel, direc- 
tor of publicity, on the subject “No 
one ever buys a product. They buy 
the service that a product renders.” 
lhe remainder of the morning was 
given over to a session aptly called 
“Nuts and Bolts’ which consisted 
mainly of a part-by-part demonstra- 
tion of Proctor electric irons. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed: on the ad- 
vantages of a special feature incor- 
porated in the new Never-Lift iron 
which makes its debut this fall. 

Immediately after luncheon the 
nuts and bolts stuff or product analy- 
SIS Was resumed but this time with 
the new 1948 Pop-up toaster. After 
a demonstration by James I. Arnett, 
Proctor’s Service Manager, each 
representative was given a kit of tools 
and a toaster and the assignment of 
taking the toaster apart and putting it 
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together again. All this was in keeping 
with Proctor’s insistence that every 
district manager and_ representative 
know his product “inside and out.” 

In order to be conveniently near 
the Proctor plant on Friday morning 
the entire party left by bus at eight- 
thirty that evening for quarters in the 
Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia. 

A “Proctor” breakfast—prepared 
with Proctor appliances—and served 
in the meeting room of Peirce-Phelps, 
Inc., Proctor distributor, provided an 
exceptionally appropriate start for 
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Friday morning’s tour of the Proctor 
plant. At the plant the men were 
given an opportunity to gather first- 
hand information on Proctor research, 
production and servicing. Then, at 
seven o'clock in the evening the con- 
ference officially wound up—fittingly 
with the president’s dinner. 

The management, however, as a 
parting gesture, had arranged addi- 
tional time for Saturday morning to 
enable any of the men to have per- 
sonal conferences with regional man- 
agers and headquarters personnel. 
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OIL, PAINT and DRUG REPORTER 


News Forms 
Paper 


Now Close 4 PM Friday — 
Delivered Monday Morning. 


SIMILAR 


later! 


ULNA. 


paper presses. 


Data Service. 


Oil Paint-Drug Reporter 


HIS means price changes and new product announcements 
released by you on Friday afternoon can be before 
more than 10,000 chemical buyers just one business hour 


OU are invited to use this editorial facility when you 

have newsworthy announcements to make. Our editors 
exercise the greatest care to make sure that all items of 
importance to chemical buyers and sellers: (and only such 
items) are transmitted through the pages of OPD. 


WE are able to establish the 4 PM Friday news dead- 


line because OPD is now being printed on fast news- 


N° increase in OPD's always moderate advertising rates. 

Advertising Departments and Agencies have been ad- 
vised of slight change in advertising specifications. Com- 
plete details in the current issue of Standard Rate and 


Cleveland 22, H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 0544; 
Los Angeles 14, The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 
Park Pl., Drexel 4388; San Francisco 4, The Robt. W. Walker 


Co., 68 Post St., SUtter 1-5568 


s 
SCHNELL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, 
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Raymond E. Baldwin 
U. S. Senator 


from Connecticut 


ortant 


say imp 
Where important people turn to say 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK itis 


IG.O.P. has failed / 


oo or defeat for the G.O.P. in 1948, says U. S. Senator Raymond 
E. Baldwin, will not be written by straight-ticket Republicans or Demo- 
crats, but by a great new bloc of independent voters. How well are the 
interests and needs of these voters being served by the elder statesmen 
now steering the Republican Congressional majority? In the September 
issue of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, the courageous Connecticut Repub- 
lican asserts that the upsurging G.O.P. has a great future —if it isnt 
frustrated by rock-ribbed ultra-conservatism. Read his article today 
and see if you agree with his conclusions in... 


WHERE THE G.O.P. HAS FAILED 
by U. S. Senator Raymond E. Baldwin 


Where advertising must NEVER fail 


Buying the right audience has always been one primary key 
to advertising success. 


Month in and morth out . . . with newsworthy, authoritative 
articles like the one described here . . . it has long been the 
policy of THe AMERICAN MAGazineE to keep its readers alerted 
on vital political, economic, and social developments in the 

interest of the nation. Thus, over the years, THE AMER- 
ICAN MacazinE has built a special ‘character and 
reputation which make its audience one of the 
most responsive in the whole field of publishing. 


Moreover, dollar for dollar, page for page, 
no other magazine can match the multi- 
million male-female circulation deliv- 
ered by THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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Bigelow-Sanford Pay Plan Teams 
Salary with Two-Way Incentive 


BY G. C. DENEBRINK - 


Extra compensation, which is paid after salesmen reach 
80°, of quota, is earned not only on over-all sales volume, 
but by performance in pushing certain specific items in 
the line. Base salaries are related to sales quotas. 


Bigelow-Sanford has adopted a 
sales incentive compensation plan 
which we believe will go a long way 
to retain industry leadership for our 
company in the competitive period 
ahead. 

What are the basic requirements of 
a sound compensation plan? 


First of all, as we see it, a sound com- 
pensation plan must provide security 
of income for the salesman. 


Sales volume will vary from month 
to month, and from year to year, in 
line with the seasonal pattern of an 
industry or the vagaries of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Living expenses, on the other hand, 
have a way of going on at a fairly 
regular rate, month after month. Sta- 
bility of income, consequently, is im- 
portant to a salesman. It is particu- 
larly so, in a career organization like 
Bigelow, if a man is to be able to pro- 
vide properly for the future—to plan 
for a home, the education of his chil- 
dren, an insurance program, or for 
his retirement. 


Second, a sound compensation plan 
must provide an active incentive for 
plus selling effort. 


After all, salesmen are employed 
primarily to produce sales. The 
more business a salesman turns in, 
the more he is worth to the company. 
An incentive plan simply means pay- 
ing the salesman more for producing 
more business. 


The next requirement of a sound com- 
pensation plan is that it must provide 
for equitable compensation as between 
salesmen. 

It is not at all unusual, in com- 
panies where the compensation paid 
has no pre-determined relation to the 
volume produced, to find the salary 
structure full of inequities. “That was 
true of our own organization prior 
to the adoption of our incentive com- 
pensation plan. 


Fourth, a sound compensation plan 
98 


must provide a positive control of 
sales expense relative to sales volume. 

When a company enjoys a high 
volume of business, it can well afford 
to pay for that volume. When busi- 
ness falls off, a company is forced to 
tighten its belt and all forms of ex- 


pense become subject to closer con- 
trol. 


Fifth, a sound compensation plan must 
provide an effective method for the 
direction of sales effort. 

Certain items, for instance, may be 
relatively more profitable. Certain 
other items may permit better utiliza- 
tion of mill facilities. ‘The important 
thing is to be able to concentrate sales 
effort so as to produce the most de- 
sirable sales volume and the most 
satisfactory operating results. 


Finally, any compensation plan must 
meet the requirement of producing 
sales volume at an economic sales cost. 

A company can afford to pay so 
much for business. It can’t pay 
a higher rate and maintain a com- 


Vice-President for Sales, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


petitive position any more than it can 
be competitive if its production costs 
are higher than the rest of the indus- 
try. 

Those are the six requirements of 
a sound compensation plan. An ac- 
ceptable plan must meet not one or 
two, but all six of those requirements, 
Furthermore, it must be essentially 
simple—to understand, and to ad- 
minister. 

Here’s the Bigelow plan: 


A. The Territory Sales Quota— 


Each salesman is assigned an an- 
nual sales quota. This is not a “shoot- 
the-moon” figure, but rather each 
salesman’s fair share of the total vol- 
ume of business which the company 
believes it can reasonably expect to 
do during the year. The salesman 
and his district manager have had a 
hand in developing this company sales 
budget, and the salesman who makes 
his quota is pulling his weight in the 
boat, neither more nor less. 


B. Base Salaries— 


Sales volume has been classified 
according to a scedule starting with a 
minimum of $150,000, and increasing 
by increments of $50,000 to a maxi- 
mum of $1,250,000. The minimum 
base salary established for the mini- 
mum sales volume bracket increases 


For Quota Sales, 
Incentive Pay- 20% of Base 


INCENTIVE PAY FOR VOLUME 


STARTS AT 80% OF QUOTA 


' For Each Additional 1% of Sales 
Incentive Pay = 1% of Base Salary 


NO CEILING ON INCENTIVE PAY FOR SALES ABOUT QUOTA 


QUOTA 20% 
INCENTIVE 
PAY 


80% QUOTA 


— 
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to the ADVERTISERS and Agencies 
who reported on the best test markets 


tu Ofeu Tuvitation 


in the U.S.A. 


TRY THE 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


1. 


2. 


Metropolitan St. Louis and immediate retail Trad- 
ing Zone has a 1% plus cross section of the U. S. 
urban and rural population. 


The nearest large cities to St. Louis are Spring- 
field, Ill. (105 miles), Memphis, Tenn. (300: miles), 
Des Moines, lowa (350 miles), and Kansas City, 
Mo. (250 miles). 


Three of America’s leading newspapers, four’ 


chain broadcasting outlets plus other media are 
available. y 
The Department of Commerce (U. S.) ranks St. Louis 
as among the industrial areas with the widest 
diversity of industry. No one industry employs as 
much as 10% of the total labor force. 


Sales Management credits us with a slightly bet- 
ter than average per capita income. 


St. Louis is one of the nation’s largest rail, truck, 
bus, air and river centers. 


St. Louis is noted for being a highly stable and 
diversified market. 


We'll leave this one up to your test finding. . 
This goes without saying if the other nine are in line. 


In town or out of town Metropolitan St. Louis has 
a fine Public Service, arterial highways, rail and 
air service. 


3. Good Advertisin, 
medi re 


Gou are assured 100% cooperation i you select 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES — 


“Necessary for a complete selling job in the big St. Louis Market” 
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CALL ME 
“UNCLE” 


Two out of five 


wage earners in met- 


ropolitan Washing- 
ton now owe their 
working allegiance 
to Uncle Sam. This 
is a sizable percent- 
age increase over 
1940. 


Everyone’s a cus- 
tomer in Washing- 
ton... buy great 


circulation! 


TIMES-HERALD 260,912 


The STAR...» 244,212 

The POST... (65,554 

The NEWS .. 109,267 
as of March 31, 1947 


 —— 


(Deurrry 


Editor and Publisher 
Gimes, & Herald 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Representative 
GEO. A. McDevitt Co. 


by a fixed salary increment for each 
higher sales volume bracket. 

A salesman’s base salary is auto- 
matically determined by the sales vol- 
ume bracket in which his quota falls. 
For example, a salesman with an 
annual quota of $286,000 would 
qualify for the base salary established 
for the volume bracket of $250,000 
—$299,999. 

It should be emphasized that base 
salaries do not bear a fixed ratio to 
sales volume, but have been weighted 
to provide adequate base salaries for 
the smaller territories, and to avoid 
excessive salaries for the large-volume 
territories. In effect, this serves to 
make due allowance for relative sales 
opportunity as between territories. 

The base salary feature of our plan 
meets the requirement of security of 
income by providing the salesman 
with a regular monthly income suff- 
cient to meet his fixed living ex- 
penses. 

Quotas are subject to revision for 
each year. At any time a revision of 
the annual quota places the salesman 
in a higher or lower sales volume 
bracket, his annual base salary is sub- 
ject to corresponding adjustment, up- 
ward or downward. This provision 
protects the salesman against the too 
common practice of having his quota 
raised without a corresponding in- 
crease in salary. 


C. Incentive Compensation for (1) 
Sales Volume— 

To encourage maximum = sales 
effort, incentive compensation is paid 
for sales volume in relation to quota. 

Under the Bigelow plan, the 
salesman does not have to reach his 
quota before earning incentive com- 
pensation. Incentive plans based on 


payment of bonus after attainment of 
quota are often ineffective. Long 
before the end of the quota period, 
the salesman may reach the conclu- 
sion that it will be impossible to make 
his quota—at times for reasons be- 
yond his control. The inevitable te- 
sult is relaxation of effort, even 
though the let-down may be uncon- 
scious. 

To guard against this sort of situ- 
ation the Bigelow salesman earns in- 
centive compensation after reaching 
80% of quota, at the rate of 1% of 
base salary for each 1% of volume 
in excess of 80% of quota. 

Note that incentive compensation 
is paid as a percentage of base salary 
rather than as a percentage on sales. 
This means that the same weight is 
given to sales opportunity in relation 
to volume in figuring plus compensa- 
tion as has been given to those factors 
in establishing base salaries. 


D. Incentive Compensation for (2) 
Product Sales— 

In order to provide an effective 
management control for concentration 
of sales effort where desired, incentive 
compensation is also paid for the sale 
of specified products, as designated 
from time to time. 

Under this provision, notice is 
given the sales organization that for 
a definite period, or “until further 
notice,” premium sales credit at a 
specified rate will be given for all 
sales of a certain item. For example, 
every $100 of sales of a specific prod- 
uct might have a premium sales value 
of $115. 

This feature of the plan is a par- 
ticularly useful one, and can be 
adapted to accomplish almost any 
sales objective, such as: 


HOW IT PAYS OFF 


Salesman — JOE BLOW 


1947 Sales Quota $360,000 Base Salary $4,130 
GRADE ACTUAL SALES Incentive-Sales 
1. FLORAY (15%* PSC) $ 40,000 $ 46,000 
2. CLIFTON 20°, PSC 75,000 90,000 
3. CURLWEAVE 10% PSC 20,000 22,000 
4. POWDERENE 10% PSC 10,000 11,000 
5. BREWSTER 10% PSC 40,000 44,000 
6. ALL OTHERS (No PSC) 160,000 160,000 

*Premium Sales Credit aa 
Total $345,000 $373,000 

$373,000 103.6% of Quota 

Incentive Compensation = 103.6% 
—80 % 
23.69 


23.6% of Base Pay ($4,180) — $986.48 
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1. Promotion of more profit- 
able items. 


2. Sale of items to best utilize 
production facilities. 


3. Introduction of new prod- 


ucts. 


4. Expansion of company’s 
position in specific markets. 


5. Support of special promo- 
tions. 


6. Sale of slow-moving items 
to avoid loss of profit due to drop 
discounts. 


7. Addition of new accounts. 


Incentive compensation for prod- 
uct sales provides an_ unusually 
flexible and adaptable sales manage- 
ment tool. It can be applied at any 
time when special effort may be re- 
quired on a particular product or list 
of products. It can be withdrawn 
when the particular purpose has been 
accomplished. It provides an eftec- 
tive means for directing the relative 
selling effort on different items in the 
line to achieve the most satisfactory 
sales results. 

All premium product sales count 
toward quota at their weighted sales 
value. By this means, while incentive 
compensation for product sales is paid 
for concentration of effort on specific 
items, the resulting performance is 


translated into terms of sales vol- 
ume. 
Consequently, although incentive 


compensation is paid for two quite 
different purposes: (1) volume 
against quota, and (2) the sale of 
specific products, in both cases sales 
performance is translated into one 
common denominator, and total in- 
centive pay is computed in terms of 
total sales volume, including premium 
sales credit, against quota. 

E. How the Plan Pays Off— 

The plan operates on an annual 
basis. Incentive compensation is paid 
as soon after the end of the year 
as sales totals can be computed. For 


example : 


Salesman Joe Blow has an 


annual quota of ....... $360,000 
Assuming an annual base 

IE AE oc icotcuvers ex $ 4,180 
As soon as Joe has sold 

80°? of quota, or ...... $288,000 
He will receive, for each 


additional 1% of quota, 

re rear °..§$ 
Incentive compensation of 

hala 

1% of base salary, or... $ 41.80 


SEPTEMBER - 


3,600 


1947 


Incentive compensation fu1 prod- 
uct sales is applied as follows: 


Assume that Joe Blow’s 

total actual sales for the 

Ee nnd kd eek n ee $345,000 
However, premium _ sales 


credit had been earned on 
certain items totaling an 


RR Ate F § 28,000 
Total Incentive Sales, there- 
fore, equal ........... $373,000 


Whereas, actual sales would rep- 
resent only 95.8% of Joe’s $360,000 
quota, incentive sales dollars are 
equal to 103.6% of quota. For each 
1% of volume in excess of 80% of 
quota, in this case 23.6%, Joe earns 
1% of base salary, or total incentive 
compensation of 23.6% of base sal- 
ary ($4,180) which is $986.48. 

Joe’s annual compensation, there- 
fore, would be his base salary of 
$4,180 plus incentive compensation 
of $986.48, or a total of $5,166.48. 


F. Incentive Compensation for District 
Managers— 

Incentive compensation for district 
managers is a simple adaptation of 
the salesman’s compensation plan al- 
ready described. 

The district manager’s annual 
quota is the sum total of the quotas 
of the salesmen under his supervis- 
ion. 

The 25 Bigelow district offices 
have been classified into 5 groups 
according to annual sales volume. 

A district manager is paid the 
base salary established for that group 
in which his office is classified. 

Incentive compensation is paid the 
district manager at the rate of 1% 
of his base salary, for each 1% of 
total district sales volume above 
80% of the district quota. In com- 
puting district sales volume, premium 
sales credit earned by his salesmen 
for the sale of specified products is 
similarly credited against the district 
manager's quota. 

The district manager stands to 
benefit directly to the extent that 
each and all of his men benefit from 
(1) sales against individual quota, 
and (2) sales of products designated 
for premium credit. He has an ac- 
tive incentive, therefore, to aid his 
men to do the best job possible, by 
the development of their selling abil- 
ity and by the proper direction of 
their individual sales efforts. 


G. No Limitations on Incentive Com- 
pensation— 


There is no ceiling on incentive 
ay ler the Bigelow pl Plus 
pay under the Bigelow plan. us 
business is generally the most profit- 
able business for any company, and if 
we accept the principle that a sales- 
man is paid for producing sales vol- 


ume, a ceiling on incentive compensa- 
tion for volume is neither reasonable 
nor justifiable. 

One other point is worthy of men- 
tion. In previous years, before the 
adoption of the incentive plan, the 
Bigelow salesman’s bonus was largely 
dependent on the profit showing made 
by the company. Under the new plan, 
the Bigelow management is com- 
mitted to the principle that sales 
incentive compensation will be paid 
as earned, independent of the com- 
pany’s profit performance. That prin- 
ciple is fundamentally sound because, 
after all, while the sales organization 
can contribute to profit, it cannot 
control the company’s profit perform- 
ance. Profit is determined essentially 
by production costs, pricing, and sales 
volume. The field sales organization 
has no control over production costs 
or pricing. It can only control sales 
volume. The incentive compensation 
plan is based on payment for sales 
volume, and therefore, to the extent 
that the field organization produces 
sales volume, it is fairly entitled to 
the incentive compensation provided 
under the plan. 


IN EASTERN 4 
NORTH CAROLINA 
+< YOUR ABC’s ARE... 
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WRRF 


5000 WATTS 930 KC 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 


SZ 
1000 WATTS 880 KC 
CLINTON, N. C. 


Eastern North Carolina is the “as good as gold” 
market, where last year’s bright leaf tobacco crop 
alone sold for $245,459,006. This rich 31-county 
market is the primary daytime listening area of WRRF 
and WRRZ. 


In addition to reaching the 922,353 persons living 
in this prosperous market, there is a large “bonus” 
audience in the secondary area. For speedy results in 
the “as good as gold” market, use WRRF, Washington, 
N. C., and WRRZ, Clinton, N. C. 


TAR HEEL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Washington, North Carolina 


National Radio Representatives 


FORJOE & CO. 


« CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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BULLETIN 


Industrial Equipment News 
engineering and operating 
readers in the larger plants 
in all industries are currently 
verifying their readership as 
follows ... 


“| READ IEN FOR PRODUCT 
NEWS AND INFORMATION"... 
i 89.2% regularly 


10.0% occasionally 
0.8% rarely 


"| USE IEN FOR FINDING AND/ 
OR BUYING MY REQUIREMENTS" 


: 40.0% regularly 


56.2% occasionally 
3.8% rarely 


Only $95 to $102 a month to place 
news and information about your 
product before engineering, oper- 
ating and production men in the 
larger plants in all industries when 
and where they are looking for 
current needs ... NOW... when 
interest is high. 


Details? Ask for “The IEN Plan” 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York |, N.Y. 


How does the Bigelow sales organi- 
zation feel about the new compensa- 
tion plan? The plan was installed 
January 1, 1947. In March, in con- 
nection with an Opinion Poll of the 
sales organization, this question was 
asked of our men: “What do you 
think about the Sales Incentive Com- 
pensation Plan?” 

Of the replies, 83.8% were favor- 
able. An additional 9% gave ap- 
proval to the plan but favored higher 
base salaries. 

4% of the replies were indeter- 
minate. 


— Ideas... 


3.2% of the men replied that they 
were not satisfied with the plan. 

As yet, the Bigelow Sales Incentive 
Compensation Plan has to meet the 
test of operation under competitive 
selling conditions. More than likely, 
modification of the plan will be re- 
quired by further experience. We be- 
lieve, however, that our new compen- 
sation program will prove to be sub- 
stantially sound. And that is encour- 
aging, because a sound compensation 
plan is one of the foundations upon 
which successful sales organizations 
are built. 


supply lasts . 


number on company letterhead. 


market. 


advertising 


inspiring salesmen. 


you may have missed 


For the convenience of readers here is a brief check list of worthwhile 
booklets and catalogs described in recent issues, free to you while the 
. - To get yours, write Advertisers Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Order by 


1046. Main Street continues to be a most important thorough- 
fare. If you wish to improve sales in small town America, ask 
for ‘Public Relations on Main Street.” 


1047. Does your product fit into the plumbing and heating 
market? Get Domestic Engineering's 16 page booklet on that 


1048. If you are interested in the concentrated half of America 
that accounts for 48% of the buying power, get the Newark 
News tabulation, “Sixty Top City—Counties.” 


1049. Please the buyer by getting shipments to him quickly. 
Delta Air Lines will send you point-to-point rates between all 
cities on reduced rates for air freight. 


1050. Impartial and unbiased surveys are refreshing; a new 
and up-to-the-minute one is the Buffalo Survey on transporta- 

’ tion advertising, part of a continuing study conducted by the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 


1051. ‘This issue has a big feature on Test Markets. An 
excellent test market is described in the folder of market facts 
about Asheville, N. C. 20—county market. 


1052. Cash or prizes for contest awards? Impartial surveys 
point strongly toward merchandise prizes for both immediate 
and lasting benefit. The 1947 prize book of Douglas E. 
‘Thompson is brimful of interesting ideas. 


1053. Has it occurred to you that you fix the cost of your 
and not rate cards? What you say determines the 
actual cost of your advertising. Get a copy of Associated Busi- 
ness Papers’, “So You Would Like to See Results.” 


1054. Ask for “Movies Go To Work” if you are interested 
in making motion pictures serve you profitably in training and 
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Color Films Teach New Skills 
To Retail Furniture Salesmen 


Based on an Interview with ROSCOE R. RAU, 


Executive Vice-President, National Retail Furniture Association 


This soup-to-nuts training plan is expected to qualify 


thousands of salespeople to talk style, color harmony, 


room balance. In short, they'll not only be sellers of furni- 
ture, but merchants of more gracious living in the home. 


% | 


WHAT MAKES VALUE? In a new film series, “Practical Selling of Home 
Goods," salespeople are instructed in techniques for explaining furniture 
construction. Photo shows filming of scene dealing with presentation on 
living room furniture which will be used as part of training program. 


rhe National Retail Furniture 
Association, Chicago, has under way 
what is the largest and most intensive 
sales training program ever under- 
taken by that industry. The asso- 
ciation is investing approximately 
$250,000 in the program. The rea- 
son: Furniture manufacturers, and 
most dealers, believe that the buyers’ 
market is certain to be with them 
soon. 

Fifteen slide films in color with 
sound are being made. Some of them 
have been completed and already are 
being shown. Each picture will run 
IS minutes. Early in June, 445 sets 
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had been issued and these are now 
being used to educate more than 
12,500 employes in 635 stores, includ- 
ing chains. It is expected that be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 will -have 
been issued by the first of the year; 
that these will be seen by between 
30,000 and 35,000 store salesmen. 
These stores represent about 60% of 
the total volume of business. 

The program is very largely the 
brain child of Roscoe R. Rau, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National 
Retail Furniture Association. Ex- 
plaining the reasoning of leaders in 
the field who view a nation-wide -edu- 


cational plan such as this as a neces- 
sity, he said: 

“There is at present a desperate 
need for sales training in nearly all 
merchandise lines. Something like 
one-half of all retail salesmen in stores 
have come onto the job since 1939 
and they are, for the most part, poorly 
equipped to meet the demands im- 
posed on them by the more normally 
competitive conditions now prevail 
ing. Formerly it was enough for w 
salesman to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the product sold. Today that 
is just the minimum requirement. 

“In today’s store a furniture sales- 
man must be trained to give his cus- 
tomers so many ‘plus’ services that he 
makes his successful pre-war counter- 
part look like a novice. The furni- 
ture store salesman, if he is to do a 
responsible job, from now on must 
have not only a knowledge of furni- 
ture construction, but of the ultimate 
use and enjoyment of furniture in 
the home. He must be able to offer 
the customer professional assistance in 
decoration, color harmony and choice 
of fabrics.” 

The full course, sponsored by fur- 
niture stores throughout the Nation, 
includes such subjects as: Furniture 
Construction, Styles in Fabrics, Color 
Harmony, Furniture Balance; Room 
Balance and Woods and Finishes to 
prepare the salesman for his job. To 
make him a complete salesman he 
then gets lessons in: Living Room 
Selling, Dinette Selling, Bedroom 
Selling, Bedding Selling and Founda- 
tion Selling. The course, if the sales- 
man is a willing “learner,” should 
make him an authority on period 
furniture — 18th Century, Early 
American and Modern. 

The salesman who has the ability 
to absorb the course should find him- 
self trained to sell a room properly 
balanced in style and scale as well as 
to sell a functionally balanced room, 
including all the furniture and acces- 
sories it should have. The over-all 
title for the full course is “Practical 
Selling of Home Goods.” 

Cooperating stores buy films from 
the association which means that all 
or most of the $250,000 put into the 
program will ultimately be recovered. 
The association also supplies the 
projecting equipment needed. The 
cost for the slide films to store own- 
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HOW TO BUILD A DISPLAY: Step |: Bays 12’ wide and 6’ deep are set on plat- 
forms. Rear walls, angled, permit dividers to catch and hold customer's eye. 


ers varies with the number of em- 
ployes. Already more than 350 pro- 
jectors have gone into use. 

Each sound-slide film has from 80 
to 85 frames with a “trailer” of 10 
frames which repeat, without dia- 
logue the key points of the film. This 
is to stimulate discussion and allow 
for technical training in display, lay- 
out and decoration. “Bad’’ rooms as 
well as good ones are shown. . . to 
give the salesman practical experience 
in detecting flaws. 

The association has standardized 
on the Illustravox sound-slide pro- 
jector, which will handle up to 375 
persons. Audience capacity is a point, 
not because sales training classes will 
be that big but because some of the 
films, such as those devoted to color 
harmony, color balance, etc., will be 
available for showing in colleges, 
schools, women’s clubs, and elsewhere 
wherever interested groups can be 
gotten together. 

‘The association’s leadership feels 
that this field has been prepared by 
the newspapers, and especially the 
women’s and home magazines of na- 
tional circulation, which are now de- 
voting liberal space to the art of finer 
home-making. “The modern woman, 
as well as her husband, is more eager 
than at any time in the past to instill 
a fine and comforting atmosphere in 
the home. To help build this desire 
is selling wp, iLe., making a larger 
unit sale and merchandising better 
with higher price items contributing 
to the total sales. 

A considerable number of stores 
have learned by practice that when 
a promising prospect comes in to buy 
they can profit well by inviting the 
customer to sit down in a projecting 
room and view the slide film built 
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around the goods he, or she, is inter- 
ested in. The prospect then gets an 
education in construction and quality 
which is sure to leave him ‘‘cold” on 
inferior manufacture and cheap goods. 

This is because the films reveal in 
unforgettable manner the difference 
between skilled and painstaking con- 
struction and poorer methods of put- 
ting together of pieces made for the 
low cost market. Points building up 
desire for the better items are brought 


out so graphically that they cannot be 


forgotten or brushed off. 
In this manner the prospect is not 


STEP 3: Display is complete. Angle of rear wall permits “open” window with 
photomural lighted from the rear. Proper setting for effective selling is stressed 
in furniture association's training plan for dealers and their floor personnel. 


STEP 2: Store owner reviews display areas 
interior finishing of units begins. 
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Biggest Wheat Crop 
| in Biggest Wheat State 


Kansas always leads the nation in wheat production 


and this year it will outstrip even its own past records. 


The estimated yield of 280 million bushels will put 
into the bank accounts of Kansas farmers more than half 


a billion dollars. 


In this greatest of wheat states, in this greatest of wheat 
ra years, The Weekly Kansas City Star (leading farm paper 
of the Middle West) has more circulation than any monthly, 
semi-monthly, bi-weekly or any other farm paper of any 


sort, published inside or outside the state. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star is published in three 


editions—Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. You can buy 


4 the Kansas Edition separately—131,740 paid circulation at 
; the incredibly low rate of 70 cents a line. 


The Weekly Kansas Ciip Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


436.422 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers. 
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only given a lesson in quality but is 
impressed with the idea that the store 
and its salesmen are experts who 
know their subject and that they are 
equipped to pass the knowledge on to 
the consumer for his ultimate benefit. 
Thus each slide film “sells confi- 
dence”’ in the store while it is selling 
goods. Confidence, it is held, is not 
only important in getting the current 
sale but is a not-to-be-overlooked in- 
fluence in bringing the customer back 
to the store for future sales. 

It is the feeling of many shrewd 
store operators that the war and the 
conditions that it developed has put 
them behind the 8-ball. They feel 
that the customer is thoroughly fed 
up on incompetent, inefficient sales- 
men who are a direct result of the 
wartime sellers’ market. They do not 
like the curt answers, lack of inter- 
est, and indifference of the sales per- 
sonnel; the blasé take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude of salesmen grown smug be- 
cause they feel their jobs safe; by the 
general lack of “know-how” or inter- 
est in the buyers’ problems. 


Better Deal for Customer 


Time has come, no end of store 
operators believe, when the customer 
will not only demand but get in- 
creased courtesy, better service and 
skilled help from retail salesmen .. . 
or she will go to a store where she 
can get them. All this means, reduced 
to the end-point in result, that the 
salesman must equip himself to do a 
better job, and then do it, or a better 
and more qualified salesman will come 
along and push him out. They’ve 
figured it out right down to that. 

As one large employer recently re- 
marked, “I’ve got a lot of drones 
tagged and card-indexed. My toes are 
itching. The day will come.” 

Most employers, however, are more 
anxious to build up the men they have 
and make them productive, than to 
fire and hire. Each store has invest- 
ment in its salespeople. Good sales- 
men are just as much an investment 
as the goods on the shelves and floors. 
Tossing them out is like throwing 
away inventory. The pinch comes in 
the undeniable fact that both sales- 
men and stock must be disposed of at 
a loss when and if they become a loss 
to the establishment. 

At the close of each showing of the 
films every salesman is handed a 
pocket-size booklet which he can carry 
home and use as a refresher. It con- 
tains all the points brought out in 
pound during the showing of the 
slides. ‘Thus, when the course is com- 
plete, each salesmen will have 15 
booklets to which he can resort as 
often as he wishes to brush up on 
his ‘‘business.”’ 
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A foreword in each booklet, re- 
peated for emphasis, says: 

“This is the largest and most com- 
plete program on ‘Practical Selling’ 
ever developed for any retail indus- 
try. The National Retail Furniture 
Association is able to bring this series 
to retail stores at reasonable cost by 
virtue of the assistance of: 

“Institute of Carpet Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., (representing 
the floor covering manufacturing in- 
dustry), Kroehler Manufacturing 
Co., The Mersman Brothers Corpo- 
ration, National Association of Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, (representing 
the bedding manufacturing industry), 
Paul Hanson Co., Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association, (representing the 
radio manufacturing industry), and 
the Riverdale Manufacturing Co., 
Inc.” 

“Furniture Construction,” one of 
the booklets in the series, points out 
how to sell a first quality piece of 
furniture against low-price inferior 
stuff. Dowel joints and mortise and 
tenon joints are described, with the 
reasons for using them instead of nail, 
screw or glue construction. ‘The 
salesman is told how to check quality 
and how to point it out to the pros- 
pective buyer. Example: 

“In better quality furniture you 
will find wood strips (describing a 
drawer in a dresser) which are slotted 
to fit snugly over the drawer guides. 
Here, again, check how they are at- 
tached: nailed, glued or screwed. 


Points to Sell 


Other points in both good and baa 
construction are pointed out, as 
countersunk screws, drive screws and 
turn screws; the use of washers and 
nails; the matter of stains and back 
panels; all the little things which 
indicate quality or inferiority. The 
salesman who sells up, points these 
things out to the prospect. 

This booklet, and each booklet in 
the series is built around a separate 
slide film, also takes up upholstered 
pieces. The salesman has already 
seen, in the film, cut-outs showing 
internal construction such as springs 
and padding. The better the piece, 
the more and better the springs, also, 
the better the webbing and _ ticking. 
He knows, or should know, the names 
and qualities of the various fabrics 
and how well each will wear. After 
that, he is given a set of questions 
with tips for presenting the items to 
the customer. If he can answer the 
questions and fully knows the points, 
he is then prepared to sell; at least 
to sell better than before the lesson. 
This is the list: 

1. When a customer asks to see 


merchandise which is available in sey 
eral price brackets would you firs, 
show her (a) low price? (b) high 
price? (c) medium price? Why? 

2. Point out at least three point, 
of value in a low price chest. 

3. Show five points of value in aq 
medium price upholstered lounge 
chair. 

4. Give three sources of infornia 
tion from which consumers are learn- 
ing more about home goods products 

5. Name two methods of joiner; 
and their comparative merits in fur- 
niture construction. 

6. Give two ways to spot-check 
case goods for quality construction. 

7. Why are better grade uphol 
stered chair frames made of hary 
wood ? 

8. What are three woods common. 
ly used for frame construction? 

9. Give two popular types of up 
holstered chair base construction. 

10. What is considered the mosi 
desirable filling for upholstered fur- 
niture? Name tw< other fillings com. 
monly used. 


More Tips Listed 


11. In better grade seat construc 
tion how are the springs held in 
place? Why? 

12. What is menat by “double 
cover” in upholstered furniture con- 
struction ? 

13. Name two types of decorative 
trims and how they may help you to 
sell. 

After each film is shown, the meet- 
ing is thrown open to discussion. In 
some cases, due to the new-born inter: 
est of the salesmen in their jobs, i! 
has been found that questions will 
be asked for two or three hours with 
out let-up. This means that the man 
in charge of the work must be up on 
his toes. Usually the man chosen to 
act as chairman is selected for his 
ability to think on his feet as well 
as for his basic knowledge of furni- 
ture and salesmanship. Every store 
of any size should have at least one 
man, often the store owner, who can 
qualify. 

There are approximately 2+,009 
stores selling furniture and home 
goods in the United States. Not all, 
of course, will use the films. It 1s 
anticipated, however, that most of 
them will. The National Retail 
Furniture Association is confident 
that 1,200 sets will be out by the 
first of next year. Each can be shown 
in several stores to groups of sales- 
men. If that is accomplished by the 
time the buyers’ market sets in earnest 
the Nation should be teeming with 
improved salesmen. That could mean 
a lot in keeping the furniture industry 
on a sound basis. 
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y 
rst 
gh 
la 
ge ; oe ae - If every salesman would have a "truth 
oe a e meeting” with himself after every lost or- 
i \ der, and would make a critical analysis of 
IT- . ° 
- the reasons for his failure, he would soon 
ory profit by an immeasurably improved sales 
ur: technique. Here is a simple check-list. 
Answer the questions honestly: 
eck emer 
on. 
ol 9. I had nothing newsy or fresh to offer 
Td a buyer who has been hearing the 
story of our product for 10 years. [] 
on: 
up 10. I tried to high pressure the buyer. If 
I had been willing to wait, he would 
= have bought later—and willingly. As 
sam it is, I’ve shut the door in my own 
i. face. CJ 
11. I failed to sell everybody in the buyer’s 
organization with whom I came in 
uc contact. Could his assistant—whom I 
in ignored—have had more authority 
than I thought? CT] 
ble Photo by Ewing Galloway 
asl 12. I went over the buyer’s head in an 
_ undiplomatic way. 
rive 1. I lost the order because I was afraid . : O 
to the buyer would say “no.” T] _— — ; 
‘ . - 13. I let a ticklish credit situation beat 
- ; : me out of the order. If my credit 
eet- 2. I called not knowing anything about department sent a curt letter which 
hes the prospect’s business or needs. [] annoyed the prospect, I should have 
7 . : been salesman enough to re-win his 
i 3. 1 lost the order to a firm whose price good-will. Oo 
h was lower because I didn’t have 
l - 
enough facts to prove my product was pom oe 
nan ; us P re 14. The buyer didn’t seem to have any 
worth the money. 2 Toe 
on ' confidence in me. Am I a poor adver- 
| to 4 I had tisement for my company? Perhaps 
° « 27 ecte r Tats ~ ’ ° 
his . - ca} Ses ey eS I’d better pay more attention to shoe 
vell x a competitive salesman beat me to shines, clothes pressing and clean col- 
rni- it because he was there asking for lors 0 
ore the order. ‘a 
one P , 15. IL lost the buyer’s sympathy because 
can 5. I let myself get into an argument with I spent too much time knocking com- 
a ig Ag I won, That is petitive products, and not enough time 
00!) why 1 lost the sate. O talking the advantages of my own. [] 
yme 
all, 6. I too willingly accepted the buyer’s 16. I let the buver scare me. After all 
A: objections—objections to which there my business is as legitimate as his, and 
: are logical, convincing answers. [] I chould have called bic Maw. I was 
tal : ; 
‘ , - not attempting to impose; I was there 
th 7. I talked too much about my product to serve him. C] 
the and my company and not enough about 
rh what my product would do for the 17. I tried to sell the man who was easiest 
Li@s- are . 
ee buyers. L] to reach, and did not take the trouble 
aiid to find out who was the real buyer. 
vith 8. I talked myself into a sale—then I lost this order because I didn’t get 
te talked myself out of it. Cc to the real “yes” and “no” man. [] 
stry 
Reprints of this page are available at five cents each. 
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Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of 
The Country in 3 Population Groups 


The consensus of 156 national advertiser and agency 
executives is that a test city should be typical . . . rela- 
tively isolated .. . stable . . . have adequate distribution 
and transportation facilities . . . good local advertising 
media ... and preferably have a background as a test city. 


10 Most important Factors Influencing the 
Choice of Test Market 


The major list of factors influencing the experts’ choice of test 
markets is shown in the following list, in which the factors are listed 
in order of frequency with which they were given: 


The test city should: 


1. Be a cross-section of population, contain typical population, 
have a diversified population. 
2. Be a relatively isolated community, independent of other 
large cities. 
3. Have good advertising media available and willing to co- 
operate. 
4. Have diversified industry and business. 
5. Be of average income per capita. 
6. Have good or typical distribution facilities, outlets, chan- 
nels. 
7. Be a stable market. 
~» 8. Have a good record as a test city. 
9. Be an area where, if successful, the advertiser knows his 
product will sell anywhere. 
10. Have good transportation facilities. 


It is a credit to the merchandising experts that they placed 
typicality first. The purpose of a test market is to predict the sales 
effect of a campaign ina larger area. Unless the selected market 
is reasonably typical, the results will not be of any value in such 
prediction. 


Similarly, the experts showed a real tendency towards scientific 
method when they indicated the importance—through the word 
“isolation"—of making sure that any results obtained were due to 
advertising and promotion, rather than outside influences. And in 


order to have a really good test, it is reasonable to expect that 
sound and cooperative media is available. 


Editor's Note: Compilations have been made of the reasons given for the 
choice of all leading test cities. The editors will be pleased to supply these for 
cities in which readers are particularly interested. Please don't ask for all cities. 
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This is the fourth of a series of 
surveys (November 1, 1934; August 
1, 1938; August 1, 1940) to deter- 
mine the best test markets in the 
Nation for a specific item (a 25-cent 
mass item to be distributed nationally 
through drug, variety and department 
stores ). 

The research firm of National 
Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia, was 
commissioned by the editors of SALgs 
MANAGEMENT to interview 156 
marketing experts in the offices of 
national advertisers and advertising 
agencies in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. A partial list of company 
respondents is appended.* 

The purpose was to draw on the 
vast reservoir of practical experience 
of these men (sales managers, adver- 
tising managers and promotion man- 
agers in the offices of advertisers; 
media directors and research directors 
of agencies) and pool the information 
for the benefit of SM subscribers who 
are planning test campaigns on new 
products, changes in prices, new copy 
themes, introducing old products into 
new sections—and the variety of other 
problems which impel thoughtful 
marketing executives to try something 
out in a limited area before shooting 
the works. 

The field work was done by Na- 
tional Analysts, Inc., in May and 
June 1947. The carefully selected 
and trained workers were “briefed” 
on the assignment both verbally and 
in a 4-page set of instructions; they 
were given assignment slips carrying 
the names of large national adver- 
tisers and their agencies. An informal 
interviewing approach was used in 
which the workers used prepared 
questions only as a general guide in 
their interviewing. It was the re- 
sponsibility of the investigator to use 
ingenuity in pulling out the real 
thoughts of these experts, a task re- 
quiring skill and finesse. ‘The num- 
ber of interviews, 156, was small for 
the usual sort of survey, but this 
was a study among experts, not 
any sense a cross-section of popula- 
tion. 

A study of test markets is difficult 
because the particular market selected 
will tend to vary with the type o 


. See page 138. 
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The test city should: 


I, Be a cross-section of 
population, contain typical 
population, have a diver- 
sified population. 


2. Be a relatively isolated 
community, independent of 
other large cities. 


3. Have good advertising 
\ media available and willing 
to co-operate. 


4. Have diversified industry 
and business. 


10. Have good transportation faciliti 


*This represents the 

consensus of opin- 
ions among 156 ad- 
vertiser and agency 
executives as com- 
piled by National 
Analysts, Inc. Re- 
printed, with permis- 
sion, from September 
1 issue of Sales 
Management. 


10 MOST IMPORTANT 
FACTORS INFLUENCING THE CHOICE 
OF TEST MARKET* 


\\ 


% 
5. Be of average income } \ 
per capita. a 


6. Have good or typical | 
distribution facilities, outlets, 
channels. “ 


ae 


7. Be a stable market. 3 


8. Have a good record as a 
a test city. 


9. Be an area where, if 
cessful, the advertiser s 
his product will sell onywhere 


What’s the Test for a Good Test Market? 


HEN we first read these ten requirements of 
W: good test market, we thought someone was 
describing a typical Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
city. Honestly, that’s how close we think our cities 
come to filling the test market bill in full. 


For example, Scripps- Howard Newspaper cities 
are well distributed geographically. They’re filled 
with people of varied, yet representative. popula- 
tion groups. Each city is supported by its own 
well-diversified industries, and each one is reached 
effectively through a newspaper willing and able 
to co-operate with your plans. 


Here’s the plus value of Scripps-Howard 
markets 
We'll gladly supply you with market studies to 
help you understand better the buying habits of 
people in these cities. 


For example, fifteen Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
have just completed a study of Grocery Product 
distribution through selected retail grocery stores. 


Then there’s the New York World-Telegram and 
Cincinnati Post Grocery Store Inventory studies 
—plus a wealth of helpful data compiled from 
Pantry Shelf Inventories and Continuous Con- 
sumer Panel Surveys. 


These are the real plus values for the advertiser 
who believes in testing advertising performance 
against consumer sales. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK... . World- Telegram COLUMBUS ...... « « Citizen 
GEVLAND ... 2... Press CINCINNATI. .... . « « « Post 
PITSBURGH . 2. . 5. oe Press KENTUCKY. «2... 00 + Post 
SANFRANCISCO . . . . . . News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
INDIANAPOLIS .. . . . . «Times KNOXVILLE. . . . . News-Sentinel 


National Advertising Depariment + 
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230 Park Avenue . 


New York 


DENVER. . . . « « Rocky Mi. News 
BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS. . 
MEMPHIS. . . « « « Press-Scimitar 
WASHINGTON ..... + « News 


EVANSVILLE . . . . . « + + Press 
HOUSTON . . + 0 0 0 0 0 0 Press 
FORT WORTH. . . . . « « « Press 
ALBUQUERQUE... . . . Tribune 
ELPASO.. 


eo 0 © © © © © Post 


+ « Commercial Appeal 


+ + « « « Herald-Post 


Chicago + San Francisco + Detroit + Cincinnati + Philadelphia + Fort Worth 
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product—its nature, its price, its dis- 
tribution, and other factors. For this 
reason SM editors in 1938 devised a 
standard problem which was shown 
to each respondent in the current 
survey: 


A hypothetical manufacturer is 
about to put a 25-cent item on the 
market nationally . . . It will be dis- 
tributed through drug, variety and 
department stores . . . In both price 
and function it should appeal to the 
great mass of consumers, and in all 
parts of the country ... Before go- 
ing into media on a large scale, the 


manufacturer wants to make test 
campaigns in a number of. cities 
which would give him a cross-section 
of the national market . . . The loca- 


tion of the advertiser and his agency 
is immaterial, because they are wa 
pared to supervise the tests wher- 
ever they may be made. $50,000 is 
to be available for advertising media 
in a three-month test in local mar- 
kets. 

What cities, in each or any of 
three population groups would you 
pick as test cities, and what adver- 
tising media would you use? 

The editors wish to emphasize the 


SAN DIEGO 


T CITY IN THE p= 
op 


Tew are “coming West,” then ¢est the West. Popula- 


tion cross sections are different here. Incomes are higher. 
Distances between population centers are much greater. The 
West is different...so Test the West in typical San Diego... 
Southern California’s 2nd City ... 6th on the Pacific Coast! 


Here is WHY you should test the West in San Diego 


® Typical “‘western’’ population 
makeup. Fast growing... 
alive... alert. 


© Almost complete isolation. 125 
miles southeast of Los Angeles 
“Outside” media not effective 
in San Diego. 


® Complete coverage with one 
newspaper “‘buy’’, daily or 
Sunday - willing to assist you. 


@ Western diversification! In- 
dustry, Business, Agriculture, 
Gov't and tourist incomes 
about equal. 


San Diege 


UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 
San Diego 12,California 


® Market index 129 to national, 
compared to California 124, 
Washington 120, Oregon 117 


@ Contact Representatives for 
complete data relative to 
your product. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York @ Chicago @ Denver e Seattle 
Portland « San Francisco © Los Angeles 


fact that the opinions on cities and 
media apply specifically to the prod. 
uct described in the statement. 


Respondents might have given differ- 
ent answers had the product been 
in a different price range, or dis. 
tributed through other outlets. Sey- 
eral pointed out that their answers 
might have been somewhat different 
if this had been one of their client’s 
products and they had complete in- 
formation about his gross margin, the 
activities and success of his competi- 
tors, and similar facts. 

But since no considerable number 
could have known much about the 
problems of a specific actual product 
(Let’s say it was Flit, or Hormel’s 
onion soup.), it was necessary to set 
up a hypothetical product, about 
which exactly the same amount of 
information was available to all. 


Highlights of Findings 


In previous surveys, cities in the 
100,000—499,000 group received the 
largest number of mentions. This 
tendency was accentuated in the 1947 
survey—at the expense of cities in 
the largest population group. ‘The 
following table summarizes the men- 
tions for “best’’ test cities. 


1938 1940 1947 
500,000 
and over 24.6% 30.1% 23.4% 
100,000— 
499,000 52.0 45.9 52.6 
Under 
100,000 23.4 24.0 24.0 


Since the 1940 study, considerably 
more emphasis is placed on the Pacific 
Coast as a test market region, at the 
expense of the Middle Atlantic states. 
The percentage distribution of city 
mentions in 1940 and 1947 is shown 
below: 


1940 31947 
New England 12.8% 11.9% 
Middle Atlantic 22.7 15.3 
South Atlantic 6.5 4.6 


East North Central 32. 32.8 
East South Central 1.3 SS 
/ 


West North Central 9.1 5. 
West South Central 4.1 48 
Mountain 1.4 J.f 
Pacific 9.7 1/./ 


It is clear, therefore, that cities 
the Middle Atlantic region have 
dropped in importance as test markets, 
while those in the Pacific Coast state 
have taken up the slack. This 1s no 
too surprising in terms of the recent 
distribution development in the P« 
cific region. Many national adver 
tisers since the war years have devel 
oped in that area. Many national 
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The News alone can do the job for you. The News is 
best for your test, best for your national campaign. 
Check The Dayton Daily News—the best newspaper, in 


agp Ohio, is an ideal test city for national advertisers, 
a No. 1 test city, located in preferred territory. 


a prosperous multiple-industry city, surrounded by a 
rich agricultural area. 

Dayton ranked among the first ten as a Test City Leader 
in the recent survey conducted by National Analysts, Inc. 
Dayton is located in preferred territory—34% of all 
marketing experts interviewed favored the East North Cen- 
tral Zone. Also—a newspaper was voted the best medium 
for a test campaign. 


The Dayton Daily News 


WEEK DAYS ......... 86,043 
SUNDAYS .......... 131,795 


Represented nationally by SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 
New York * Chicago * Detroit * Atlanta * San'Francisco * Los Angeles 


The best newspaper in Dayton—’way out in front in 
circulation and in total advertising linage—is The Dayton 
Daily News, published every afternoon and Sunday. 


states 
is not 
recent 
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The 10 Most Frequently Named Cities 
Test City Leaders Morning Newspaper | Evening Newspaper | Total Newspapers* | Radio 
1. Sacramento 25| Peoria 11 Sacramento 20 | Peoria 38 Peoria 16 
2. Peoria 19 | Chicago 9 | Peoria 16 | Chicago 31 Milwaukee 13 
3. Chicago 18| Sacramento 8 Chicago 13 | Sacramento 30 Sacramento 12 
4. Milwaukee 16 Hartford 7 Milwaukee 13 | Hartford 27 Hartford 9 
5. Hartford 13 Cleveland 6 Hartford 12 | Milwaukee 26 Chicago 8 
5. Cleveland 10 Rochester (N.Y.) 6 | Cleveland g | ma q sos Cleveland 6 
7. Indianapolis 10 Los Angeles 5 | Indianapolis . I ationapetis A * Indianapolis 6 
8. Los Angel 9|  Provid s | Columbus (0.) 7 a eee Fe 6 
- LOS q i , s . | 
»s Angeles wae ence | olumbus ( | Manchester 15 ayton 
9. Manchester 8 Springfield (Mass.) 5 | Dayton 7 | Peovidance 13 | Manchester 6 
10. Rochester (N.Y.) 8 Utica 5 | Manchester i Utica 13. | Spokane 6 
"8 % te 1Y } 
olumbus (O.) 8 | Rochester (N.Y.) 7 ‘Stein unten ons | COE 6 
Dayton 8 ning and Sunday. | 
See page 125 for cities leading in Sunday newspaper mentions 


advertising agencies now are located 
there. Both of these factors mean 
that test markets in that region have 
increased in importance. 

One other difference stands out be- 
tween this and the 1940 study. In 
1940 the average executive named 
).6 cities. Currently, the average 
executive named 2.7 cities. Since 
there was no essential difference in 
Interviewing technique, there must 
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be another cause. One difference, of 
course, was that executives of na- 
tional advertisers were included in 
this study for the first time. It is 
possible that the executive of such 
a concern might be more objective in 
merchandising judgment than would 
be the executive of an advertising 
agency. Also, the possible effect of 
the war cannot be overlooked; it is 
quite possible that merchandising ex- 


perts now feel that many cities have 
become “untypical’”’ because of war- 
time changes. Plausibility of this 
reasoning is indicated by a number 
of mentions of “no changes due to 
war’ arising in connection with rea- 
sons given for selection of a particular 
market. 

As readers will see from the box 
headed “10 Most Important Factors 


[Continued on page | 16) 
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Southeast Representative 


HARRY E. CUMMINGS 
JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC + NBC 


Can Dang Near Give 
You All The Answers! 


As a year-round test market, it’s great! 
From November through April, it’s a 
super-duper . . . your audience is literally a 
cross-section of the nation. We blanket 

this area like Florida sunshine -- 

because WIOD is the station most 

people listen to most in Miami, Florida. 


National Representatives 


SUMMARY OF TEST MARKET DATA BY SECTIONS AND MEDIA 


Total Total NEWSPAPERS | 
Mentions All tet = TOTAL 
SECTION by Media WwSs- RADIO OUT- CAR SAM- DIS- DIRECT | OTHER D.K. NA. 
Cities Mentions | Morning | Evening | Sunday | PAPER DOOR | CARDS| PLING | PLAYS MAIL 
} 
—  ieneiiianiaeniesieaiica _ —— — ————— a EE en Sa . 
No.| % | No. % \|No.| % |No % \No.| %|No.| % | No %\No.| %|No.| %|No.; %|No.| %|No.| |G a % | No. 
New England } 
(13 cities). . 49 | 11.9|164 | 14.5] 31 | 16.2) 43 | 12.7| 18 | 17.1| 92 | 14.5) 29 | 11.9) 12 | 19.0] 11 | 26.8, 8 | 13.8) 9] 15.0)....)..... 3/ 15.0) 2 | 
Middle Atlantic 
(22 cities). ... 63 | 15.3) 169 | 15.0) 35 | 18.2) 51 | 15.1) 13 | 12.4) 99 | 15.6) 33 | 13.5] 10 |,15.9| 3] 7.3) 9 | 15.5) 10 | 16.7; 2 | 28.6) 37 15.0) 3 1 
South Atlantic 
(15 cities) . . Wi 64H Bi 45 Wi 6.8 Hi 44 Bi BAW C.F Wi) GG... Li cccide cede. 2 oe ie! ee ae 1] 5.0) 2 1 
East North Central | 
(29 cities). 135 | 32.8) 386 | 34.2) 52 | 27.1/109 | 32.2| 49 | 46.7/210 | 33.1] 84 | 34.5|.25 | 39.7) 15 | 36.6) 21) 36.2) 20 | 33.3) 3 | 42.8] 8 | 40.0) 2 1 
East South Central | 
(5 cities). . 5| 1.2) 9 8) 1 5) 4] 1.2 5 8 2 i de Be Ae ee ee eee ee ee 1} 5.0 
West North Central 
(17 cities). . .| 36) 8.7] 96] 8.5) 14] 7.3) 27] 8.0) 12 | 11.4) 53| 8.4) 22| 9.0; 2] 3.2) 3] 7.3) 5] 8.6) 9| 15.0) 2] 28.6)..../..... 3 1 
West South Central 
(13 cities). . .119] 4.6] 57] 5.1) 11] 5.7/.17] 5.0) 4] 3.8] 32) 5.0) 13] 5.3) 2] 3.2) 2] 4.9) 4] 6.9) 4] 6.7)....].....]....[.....[...--)-- 
Mountain 
(9 cities). ... 13 3.2) 36 3.2) 10 5.2) 12 3.6) 1 9} 23 3.6) 11 ! i 1 2.4, 1 oe Sea rece: See Se Seema 
Pacific 
(17 cities) . . 73 | 17.7| 163 | 14.4) 26 13.6 60 | 17.8) 5 4.8) 91 | 14.3) 40 | 16.4) 11 | 17.4) 6 | 14.7; 6 | 10.4) 5/| 8.3 a 4 | 20.0) 1 1 
TOTAL | | | | | | | | 
(140 cities) 412 |100.0/1128 |100.0/192 |100.0/338 |100.0)105 |100.0\635 |100.0/244 |100.0} 63 |100.0) 41 |100.0) 58 (100.0) 60 |100.0| 7 |100.0) 20 |100.0) 13 | 5 
2, of Total Media | | | 
Mentions : 100.0 17.0 30.0 9.3 56.3 21.6 5.6 3.6) 5.2 5.3 6 1.8 J 
2% of Total Media | | 
Mentions 1940 } 
Study 100.0 \11.1 122.8 5.5 \39.4 16.9 2.2 3.4 12.4 19.9 3.9 1.9 
% of Total Media | Bs: 4 | 
Mentions 1938 
Study. -— — oie 6.4 poe 17.1 4.1 a | nal 15.5 “- 1.3 
| 
‘ 
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Now!! Authoritative Continuous Consumer 
Panel Gives This Information to 
Advertisers and Agencies 


1. WHO BUYS YOUR PRODUCT? 
2. HOW OFTEN DO THEY BUY? 
3. WHAT MONTHS DO THEY BUY? 


4, WHAT PRICE DO THEY PAY ON CLOTHING 
AND HOUSEHOLD ITEMS? 


5. HOW IS COMPETITION DOING IN THE MARKET? 


AUTHORITATIVE, VALIDATED INFORMATION UNIQUE IN 
THE INDUSTRY CONDUCTED BY THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


The Knoxville Continuous Consumer Research Panel is conducted under the 
co-sponsorship of the School of Business Administration, University of Tennessee, and 
The Knoxville News-Sentinel. It has been in operation since September, 1946. A sum- 
mary analysis of the first six months’ findings has been prepared in book form. Ad- 
vertisers and agencies may obtain a copy of this book by writing on their letterhead 
to the National Advertising Department, Knoxville News-Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A. IS YOUR PRODUCT LISTED AMONG THOSE REPORTED ON? 
Grocery Section Drug Section 
Baby Foods Gelatin Milk — Canned Face Cream Shampoo 
Baking Mixes Juices — Canned Oleomargarine Face Powder Shaving Cream 
Cereals — Cold Lard and Shortening Peanut Butter Hand Lotion Tooth Paste 
Cereals — Hot Macaroni and Soap — Bar Laxatives Tooth Powder — 
' Coffee — Packaged Spaghetti Soap — Packaged Lipstick General Shopping 
Coffee — Instant Mayonnaise and Tea Razor Blades Habits 
1 Flour—At!l-purpose Salad Dressing General Shopping Also Clothing and Household Furnishings 
Frozen Foods Meat — Canned Habits Sections 
1 
KNOXVILLE ...A DISTINCT YET CONVENIENT MARKET 
1 Miles from Knoxville to: 
pS re 194 Cincinnati ...290 Louisville ....268 Nashville ...... 196 
Birmingham ...273 Chicago ..... 575 Memphis ....421 New Orleans ..624 
Chattanooga ...114 Jacksonvilie ..530 Miami ....... 856 New York.... .769 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION COMMUNICATE WITH 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


National Advertising Dept., New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Fort Worth 


— 
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As 


barjlan 


is your ideal 
test market... 


The 


Heel 


ee el 


—__ 
is your ideal 
test medium 


because 


Largest paid daily circu- 
lation and coverage of the 
Dayton ABC Market at the 
lowest milline rate. 


Preferred locally by re- 
tail stores, according to 
consistent Media Records 
reports. 


Well balanced local mer- 
chandising aids to support 
your Dayton advertising 
campaign. 


A true sales barometer 

. . The Journal-Herald 
Continuous Grocery Inven- 
tory charts consumer pur- 
chases of grocery products 
in Dayton .. . month by 
month. 


THE DAYTON JOURNAL-HERALD 
97,965 daily circulation 


Nationally Represented by Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT 


ee NN IN 
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What Media Should Be Used? 
1947 1940 1938 
Morning newspapers 17.0% 11.1% 13.3% 
Evening newspapers 30.0 22.8 27.2 
Sunday newspapers 9.3 5.5 6.4 
Total newspapers 56.3 39.4 46.9 
Radio 21.6 16.9 17.1 
Outdoor 5.6 2.2 4.1 
Displays 5.3 19.9 15.5 
Sampling 5.2 12.4 9.7 
Car Cards 3.6 3.4 3.4 
Direct Mail 6 3.9 2.0 
Other 1.8 1.9 1.3 


(Continued from page 113) 

in Choosing a Test Market,” adver- 
| tising media come up in third posi- 
| tion. This was a free-response ques- 
tion, without any answers being sug- 
gested to the respondents. In an effort 
to probe further the possible impor- 
tance of media, National Analysts’ 
investigators asked what media should 
be used. 

As in the 1940 study, newspapers 
received the bulk of the mentions, as 
shown in the table above. 

Better than half of the recom- 
mendations are for newspapers. With 
the exception of radio, all other media 
get but few mentions. Newspapers 
have increased in mentions at the 
expense of practically all other media, 
but especially at the expense of dis- 
plays and sampling. Radio shows a 
small increase. ‘The increase in news- 
paper mentions occurs for all three 
kinds of papers. 

A related question concerns the 
correlation between media mentions 
and the particular market selected. 
Among the leading test market cities 
(which have already been indicated), 
| are all of the major media—morning 
| papers, evening papers and radio— 
| mentioned ? 

_ The answer is yes. 
first 10 test market cities, Sacra- 
| mento, Peoria, Chicago, Hartford, 
and Cleveland all get sufficient men- 
tions for each of these media to be 
listed among the 10 leaders for the 
particular medium. ‘The table on 
page 113 indicates this fact: 
| But these tables also show that not 
all of the selected test market city 
leaders are recommended in combina- 
tion with all of the media listed. Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis and Manchester 
fail to make the first 10 among morn- 
ing newspapers. Los Angeles fails to 
make the first 10 among evening 
papers, total papers, and_ radio. 
Rochester misses out on radio. Colum- 
| bus fails to make morning papers, 


Among the 


total papers, or radio. Dayton misses 
the morning and total newspaper list. 

In general, it may thus be said 
that a good test market must have 
three good media available—morning 
and evening newspapers, and _ radio 
—to be used in conjunction with test 
campaigns. 


43 Leading Test Cities 
(out of a possible 140) 


City Mentions 


Sacramento 25 
Peoria 19 
Chicago 18 
Milwaukee 16 
Hartford 13 
Cleveland 10 
Indianapolis 10 
Los Angeles 9 
Manchester 
Rochester (N.Y.) 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Syracuse 
Spokane 
Fresno 
Boston 
Providence 
Utica 
New York 
Rockford 
St. Louis 
Springfield (Mass. ) 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Harrisburg 
Detroit 
South Bend 
Des Moines 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Dallas 
Fort Wayne 
Kansas City (Mo.) © 
New Haven 
Albany 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
(Continued on page |1!8) 
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BOSTON GLOBE PROVES BOSTONIANS ARE PEOPLE -<.-:° -+--- 


Scientific Gossip Column Exposes Buying Habits of 1,948,763 Bostonians! 


Recently The Boston Globe decided that even 
in this enlightened age of market research studies 
altogether too many advertisers still think of 
Boston as a “state of mind” rather than a lot of peo- 
ple with a lot of money to spend. To help over- 
come this quaint misconception they established 
the Boston Globe Poll of Massachusetts Opinion. 

On one hand the Globe Poll supplies news sto- 
ries for The Globe. On the other, it prepares with- 
in the 15-mile Metropolitan Boston area (popula- 
tion 1,948,763 ... buying power $1,500,000,000) 


a continuing study of consumer opinion. Attitudes 
on prices, quality of merchandise, styles, purchas- 
ing power, and opinion on local civic problems, 
are scientifically measured and passed along to 
Bostou merchants and businessmen. 

The fact that The Boston Globe is the first and 
only newspaper in town to make its own scientific 
local surveys on local issues and attitudes is an- 
other good reason why this newspaper continues to 
be Boston’s best-read and best-equipped to work 


with advertisers in selling The Boston Market. 


One of the best sources of information on this complex market is the Globe’s color 

film, “The Boston Market”. If you are near a Globe representative (listed below) he 

will arrange a showing of “The Boston Market” for you—or—write us and we'll mail 
you a print to be returned at your convenience. 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


National Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 
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43 Leading Test Cities were Sacramento, Milwaukee, In- Good buying power 2 


[Contianed from page 16) dianapolis, and Manchester. Good cross-section of cities of this 
size 3 
City Mentions What Makes a Test Market Good cross-section of races ? 
Good? Good cross-section of income 


Grand Rapids 3 , : roups ) 
Omaha 3 Respondents went into great detail B 4 Ps i . 
" , in explaining why they picked each Fei aes non - ¢ 
ae ~ rt os oe ” airit ~ > per ) 
‘S21NNeapolis 3 market. ‘These reasons given for Fast , oe a : 
st. Paul 3 Sacramento, the most popular city, eae growmg weer ch) “ 
° ° ¢ - omere — ” ) 
Denver 3 are representative of reasons advanced Gove _ pea of hol, noe “ 
ee -e © , > > ) 
a 3 for other cities: xood retal and wholesale outlets ? 
Very cooperative media—news and 
In the 1940 study the five leaders Has both agriculture and industry 8 radio 2 
were Hartford, Chicago, Cleveland, State capitol 6 Many new stores in city—variety, 
) 5 “1 i . ae S ‘ s 2 , 
Peoria, and Philadelphia. Cities Isolated from other metropolitan department & drug 2 
showing the greatest gain over 1940 areas + Diversified business, no one pre- 
dominates 
; Wide trading area : 
Marketing center 
Good distribution 
, «oe ' Ag ky — ~ Buying center in state 
. = A vm A a 
' ‘ ' BE ti j Has both down-town and suburban 


" . Ty) . shopping areas | 

Best Test City East of Chicago Good middle class | 

Progressive and active I 
| Fair cross-section of Far West | 

Representative test market | 
Not too large, but gives indicative 


results 
Average buying power | 
Not influenced by Government 

buying | 
Good agriculture ! 


No large nationality groups 
Cross-section of city and rural 


aetna neil RE RE EY <n RET ee 


buyers | 
éf Very active market in all types ot 
2 a L~ | 7 “SH s/f business | 
Native and foreign population 
| —That's HARTFORD, CONN.! Non-shifting population | 
- . Balance of agriculture, industry Ne 
| a ah ; and civil servants 
| Average market from a buying Su 
| Best Morning Paper in New England ge ™ ch 
: sec ‘ many tests 
oe Geet te USA. People live normal lives—not ) 
-- nt faddish like Los Angeles 
| — Fy wate ce nn mee sentiny reaper Stable market I 
: : East of Chicago Stable population 1) ful 
4th Best in U.S.A. Good distribution outlets | | pe 
Large shopping radius pe 
Highest per capita retail sales in [| 
That's The Hartford Courant the U. S. I | 
Low newspaper and radio rates ! | 
Small enough to cover and check fF 
—Why They Picked Hartford— from office 'E Yo 
Wy) no 
pew Ag pee aatarine—-ivamnones capitol of ie rat 
merica—independent of other large cities—midway between . ens 
New York and ‘Boston—high moval ee power—750,000 drawing Ranking of the Cities Over od 
population—good highways—ideal, stable, compact market— 500,000 
exceptionally good media. City Mentions 
Chicago 18 
Milwaukee 16 
| Cleveland 10 
| Los Angeles 9 
Boston 6 
Oldest American Newspaper in Continuous Publication New 1 ork : 
Founded 1764 St. Louis 6 
Member A.N.A.N. Represented by Gilman, Nicoll and Ruthman | Detroit ? co 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Hartford ranks first among all cities of 
New England in Sales Management's Test Market 


Survey . . . and in Hartford, WDRC is your first 
choice. Here’s why! — 


WDRC completely covers Hartford and its 

Metropolitan Trading Area. You need this 
full coverage for your test, because a very large 
percentage of Hartford’s retail sales are made to 
people living outside the city proper. 


WDRC has one low uniform rate for 

National, Regional and Local advertisers. 
You pay no premium for waste circulation that has 
no bearing on your test in this market. You pay a 
rate which gives you a fair base for projecting your 
advertising expenditures elsewhere. 


Reasons for Testing on WDRC - Hartford 


WDRC is Connecticut's First Station. In 25 

years of broadcasting, WDRC has main- 
tained high standards both for programs and adver- 
tisers. Much questionable advertising has been 
refused. You're in good company on WDRC, and 
this helps acceptance of a new product. 


4 | You get complete cooperation from WDRC’s 
Program and Commercial Department on 
your test campaign. 


CONNECT IN CONNECTICUT by using WDRC. 


Write William F. Malo, Commercial Manager, for 
new Market Study and any other information you 
desire. 


CONNECTICUT’S FIRST STATION # SINCE 1922 ¢ 5000 WATTS « REPRESENTED BY RAYMER 


SEPTEMBER |, 1947 
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Milwaukee: SECOND in Newspaper Mentions 


Why the experts say Try It 


ales Management's survey to pick the nation's 
best test markets (reported elsewhere in this issue) 
shows Milwaukee in fourth place among all cities of 
any size, and second among all cities over 500,000. 
Milwaukee has a great record as a test city because it 
“measures up" on market factors, and also offers extra 
advantages in media and in consumer information. 


Milwaukee newspapers received more 
mentions for choice of media in test cam- 
paigns than the newspapers in any other 
city over 500,000, except Chicago. A check 
of the survey shows that The Milwaukee 
Journal was their choice —and for these 


reasons... 


Thorough One-Paper Coverage 


120 


The 


The Milwaukee Journal is read regularly 
in 97% of all homes in the community... 
reaches the same homes day after day, be- 
cause 90% of the circulation is carrier- 


delivered to homes. 


ee Oe 


emov 


Proven Consumer and Dealer Influence 


The Journal has long been one of the na- 
tion’s top newspapers in advertising vol- 
ume—several times first in total, retail, de- 


partment store and general grocery linage. 


Co-operation: 


To increase the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing in its columns, The Milwaukee Journal 
offers (1) All standard merchandising 
services (2) The Retail Journal, a news- 
paper for the trade (3) The “Consumer 
Analysis” with an up-to-date record of 
Milwaukee’s buying habits, brand prefer- 


ence and the competitive situation for 


scores of products. 


Cause 
t Martin 


“a to Link 
=e Fail Sealing’ 
Fis 


1° “Lacks 
ore View 


SALES MANAGEMENT) 


Milwaukee led all cities over 500,000 for 
radio mentions as test media. Apparently 
the advertising and merchandising experts 
are aware of the fact that Milwaukee has a 
radio station which has “most of the lis- 


teners, most of the time.” 


It's WTMJ, The Milwaukee Journal Station 


Listener surveys and program ratings, 
since their beginning, have shown that 
WTMJ, during most broadcast periods, 


has an average of three and four times as 


im Milwaukee’ 


New Survey Proves Audience Pull 


The first Coincidental Telephone Survey 
of Listening Habits made anywhere was 
made by WTMJ in 1934. The latest sur- 
vey here was made in 1947, and is based on 
74,414 completed telephone calls. This ex- 
ceptionally thorough survey covered 162 
individual broadcasting periods over an 
entire week—and it showed WTMJ lead- 
ing in listeners during 130 of those periods. 
Ask for a copy of “1947 Listening Habits 


in Greater Milwaukee” and see why “Test 


many Milwaukee listeners as any other Time” on WTMJ so often develops into a 
station, regular commercial schedule. 
National Representatives 
Ww f M of Edward Petry and Company, Inc, 
id | economical test of advertising in Milwaukee 
MENT SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 121 
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CONSUMER ANALYSIS 
IN 


METROPOLITAN INDIANAPOLIS 


- 1 
? THE ENDIANAPOLISTSTAR 


OWE) (hua YI j 


i 


7 Consumer Preferences 
Store Distribution 
Buying Habits 


TT tel fag. 


You'll find important facts worth 
knowing about family buying habits 
in this rapidly developing market. 
Comparative tables show rise and 
fall of product popularity during 
these two years of post-war selling. 


Has sections devoted to food prod- 
ucts, soaps and cleansers, toiletries 
and cosmetics, beverages, tobaccos, 
and one that includes automobiles, 


home equipment and foundation 
garments. 


It's another service of The Star—an authori- 


tative Milwaukee Journal type guide for 


manufacturers, distributors and agencies. 


Direct requests to The Advertising Department, 
The Star, or to Kelly-Smith Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


FIRST IN «INDIANA SINCE 61936 «IN TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE 
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Ranking of the Cities Over 
500,000 


(Continued from page 1|18) 


City Mentions 


Buffalo 
Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
Washington, D. C. 
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38 Cities Leading in 100,000- 
500,000 Population Group 


Sacramento 25 
Peoria 19 
Harttord 13 
Indianapolis 10 
Columbus (O.) 8 
Dayton 8 
Rochester (N.Y.) 8 
Spokane 7 
Syracuse 7 
Providence 6 
Utica 6 


South Bend 
Springfield (Mass. ) 
Des Moines 
Dallas 

Fort Wayne 
Seattle 

Kansas City ( Mo.) 
Cincinnati 
(srand Rapids 
New Haven 
Albany 

Denver 

Omaha 
Minneapolis 

St. Paul 
Houston 

New Orleans 
Akron 

(sary 

Canton 
Bridgeport 
Reading 
‘Trenton 
Oakland 
Portland (Ore. ) 
San Diego 


Wichita 
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13 Cities Leading the "Under 
100,000" Group 


\ancheste1 
Fresno 
Rockford 
Harrisburg 
Reno 
Binghamton 
\Iadison 
Amarillo 
Modesto 
Stockton 
San Jose 


°° 


nm 
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(Continued on page 125) 
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WIRE... 
A NUMBER ONE 
STATION IN A 


NUMBER ONE 
\ MARKET* 


* According to Sales Man- 


agement survey estimates, 
retail sales last year in the 
Hoosier Capitol were over 
$475 million. 

Station WIRE gives com- 
plete local coverage, and 
covers a total of 58 In- 
diana counties in its pri- 
mary and secondary listen- 
ing areas. 


National Representatives 
JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY 


WIRE 


Affiliated with 
THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


-in the Money Every 


Time 
: | 


RESULTS of Sales Management's TEST MARKET SURVEY 
of 156 Advertising and Agency Executive “Experts” 


ALL 5 Events - PEORIA...WIN (3) PLACE (2) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


. Sacra e ° 20 P — A 16 | 
| 1. Sacramento 25 : nt 1 b 1 | 


| PEORIA... “*Test City, U.S.A.” 


Advertising and Agency Executives Know from Experience 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS are BEST IN U.S. for TEST 


FIRST... in Total Newspaper Mentions 


FIRST . . Test City in East-North Central States 
SECOND .. Test City in the U.S. (SACRAMENTO. 


CALIF., IS FIRST 


*In commenting on Silex Co.'s selection of a market for their Absorption 


Plan Test, Liberty Magazine editors, in their Jan. 18, '47 issue, used “TEST 
CiTy, US.A 


as a synonym for PEORIA. S.M.’s New Survey proves the 
editors were correct . 


Peoria and TEST CITY, U.S.A. are synonymous. 


lt H CO., INC. Offices in Principal Cities 


NT SEPTEMBER |, 1947 
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FOR TESTING 
@ @ @ ADS AND PRODUCTS 


ISOLATION AND TRANSPORTATION There is no town over 35,000 


population within a radius of 45 miles of Greater Columbus. Columbus is the 
dominating city in the rich heart of Ohio. Five major railroads serve the area 
with 114 passenger trains per day; approximately 464 carloads of freight pass 


in and out of the city per day. There are 41 motor freight lines, two major 
airlines, and six airports in this capital city. 


POPULATION The City Zone has a population of 365,513 persons. There 


are a variety of jobs in professional, industrial and commercial fields. In 
March, 1947, 185,000 persons were employed, 62,552 in manufacturing, 122,687 
in non-manufacturing. A total of 84.4°/, are native born (white); 11.7°/, native 
born (non-white), and 3.9°/, foreign born (white). 


INCOME AND TRADE Effective Buying Income of Columbus is $504,- 


338,000. This is an average of $4552 per family or 24°, over the national 
average. In 1947 estimates for Columbus show 1936 service outlets with a 
volume in excess of $25,000,000; 494 wholesale outlets with a volume of more 


than $362,575,000; 4233 retail establishments with a sales volume of $316,- 
514,000. 


COVERAGE Every good market should have a top-quality advertising medium 


and in Columbus that "Advertising Laboratory" is The Columbus Dispatch. 
The Dispatch enjoys a coverage of 99.7°/, of homes in the City Zone and has 
a total daily circulation of 151,768; Sunday, 194,775. In short, for a test market 


there is none better. Be sure to include the "Ad Lab,” The Columbus Dispatch, 
in your next schedule. 


She Columbus Dispatch 
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13 Cities Leading the "Under 
100,000" Group 


(Continued from page 122) 


City Mentions 
Charleston, S. C. 2 
Savannah ) 


Cities Leading in Morning 
Newspaper Mentions 


Peo: la 1 1 
Chicago Q 
Sacramento Q 


Harttord 
Cleveland 
Rocheste1 
Los Angeles 
Providence 
Spr ingtield 
Ut Tica 
Spokane 
\Mancheste 
Svracuse 
Boston 

New York 
Reno 
Milwaukee 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Davton 


N.Y.) 


Mass. ) 
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Cities Leading in Evening 
Newspaper Mentions 


Sacramento 
Peoria 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Hartford 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis 
Columbus (O. 
Dayton 
Mancheste1 
Rochestei (N.Y.) 
Los Angeles 
Spokane 
Syracuse 
Fresno 

South Bend 
Boston 
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Providence 
Philadelphia 
Utica 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Seattle 
Detroit 
Rockford 
Springtield 
New York 
Des Moines 
Dallas 

Fort Wayne 
Gr and R; ap! ds 
Buffalo 
Albany 
Harrisburg 


\ | ass. ) 
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Cities Leading in Evening Cities Leading in Sunday 
Newspaper Mentions Newspaper Mentions 
(Continued) (Continued) 
City Mentions City Mentions 
Kansas City ( Mo.) 3 Hartford 7 
Minneapolis 3 Indianapolis 5 
St. Paul 3 Cleveland + 
Reno 3 Detroit 4 
— ‘ Providence 3 
Cities Leading in Sunday Sophos 3 
Newspaper Mentions Nee Wale 3 
Peoria 10 Utica 3 
Chicago 9 St. Louis 3 
\lilwaukee 9 Springfield, Mass. 2 


sas 
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It’s economical to sell the big 
Buffalo market because you can 


Buffalo is headquarters for up- 
state buying—and selling. Write 
for specific market data. 


MARKET FACTS 
City Population (1945 Est.) 667,944 
City and Trading Area 1,072,214 
News Circulation 266,701 


reach 98.6% 
population in one newspaper. 


of the city zone 


At one low milline rate, you 
can influence this shopping center 
of over a million people where 
buying power is high. 


eet \ 


_ eee 


v 


oO EveninG News 


XY \ Sy. \ a -_? 
NE EN » > National Representatives 


BuFFAL 


EDWARD H BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Western New Yerk Great Newspaper 
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LET US HELP YOU 
“TEST” 
IN SYRACUSE 


Syracuse is a proven test 
market, and The Post- 
Standard is a proven test 
medium, according to men who know. 
(See SM--this issue). 


To fill out a perfect test combination, The 
Post-Standard’s merchandising depart- 
ment offers on the spot help and local 
know-how. If split-runs, r.o.p. color, comics 
or gravure are part of your test 
problem, The Post- 
Standard can help 
you there, too. 


. 


\ 


KELLY -SMITH COMPANY 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


cyNDIGATE. STORE 


MERCIA 


ranive 
Impre= “ 


for 
achiey ed fo 


SYNDICATE STORE 


Headquorters for Variety Store Market Data 


MERCHANDISER 


Jew York 16 N. Y 


Cities Leading in Sunday 
Newspaper Mentions 


(Continued) 
City Mentions 
Rochester 2 
South Bend 2 
Fort Wayne 2 
Rockford Z 
Des Moines 2 
Cities Leading in Total 
Newspaper Mentions 
Peoria 38 
Chicago 31 
Sacramento 30 
Harttord 27 
\lilwaukee 26 
Cleveland 18 
Indianapolis 16 
Rochester ( N.Y.) 16 
\lanchester 15 
Providence 13 
Utica 13 
Los Angeles 12 
Spokane 12 
Syracuse 11 
Springfield ( Mass.) 11 
Detroit 1] 
Columbus (O.) 10 
Dayton 10 
New York 10 
St. Louis 9 
South Bend 8 
Rockford 8 
Boston 8 
Fresno 7 
Des Moines 7 
Reno 7 
Fort Wayne 6 
Seattle 6 
Buffalo 6 
Philadelphia 6 
Harrisburg 6 
Kansas City (Mo.) 6 
Dallas 6 


Cities Leading in Total Radio 


Mentions 
Peoria 16 
Milwaukee 13 
Sacramento |2 
Hartford 9 
Chicago 8 
Cleveland 6 
Indianapolis 6 
Dayton 6 
Manchester 6 
Spokane 6 
I resno 6 


Rockford 

South Bend 
Columbus (O.) 
Springfield (Mass. ) 
Los Angeles 

St. Louis 
Philadelphia 
Syracuse 

Utica 


> e+e +++ 4+ 
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Busts are crowded, streets are jammed. 
Stores are filled. Business is good! This thriving, typical 
American city has stepped into the Nation’s spotlight. Two recent surveys 
show that (1) Peoria is the first Radio Test City, 
(2) Peoria’s WMBD has the highest bonus audience in the 
country on the first 15 evening shows. 


No. 1 RADIO TEST CITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES* 


Sales and advertising experts choose 
Peoria as best radio test city. Over 
twenty years of outstanding service to 
its clients and community has kept 


WMBD first in Peoriarea. 


*Test Market Survey conducted by 
Sales Management magazine (June ’47). 


TOP BONUS-AUDIENCE 
DELIVERING STATION 


WMBD delivers larger bonus aud- 
iences on the first 15 evening shows 
than any other station in the country. 
Every CBS show on WMBD has a 
Hooper rating higher than the national. 
*The Billboard’s Continuing Program 


Studies (Dec. ’46-April ’47). 


7 i aia 
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Peoria, Iliinois 
5000 WATTS 


Edgar L. Bill, President @ Charles C. Caley, Exec. Vice-Pres. @ Free & Peters, National Representatives 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 
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it can be known 


HOOPER and CONLAN 
LONG HAVE SHOWN HOW 


~ KMBC_ 


IS FIRST IN 
METROPOLITAN 
KANSAS CITY 


—-AND 


out in the states 


LOOK AT THIS SURVEY 


5,545 INTERVIEWS 
SHOW THAT 


KMBC 


IS FIRST IN 
ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 


Do you listen on the radio 
to news on early morning 
and noon farm programs? 
What station? 


MISSOURI KANSAS 
KMBC 2,112 982 
WDAF 1,675 882 
WIBW 135 1,349 
WHB 414 65 
KFEQ 350 86117 


(Top five stations reported. Weighted sam- 
ple base: 5,545 interviews within KMBC’s 
0.5 mv contour—1% of area’s radio fam- 
ilies —BMB’s “Radio Families : 1946”— con- 
ducted by Robert S. Conlan & Associates at 
Missouri State Fair, Kansas Free Fair and 
the American Royal Livestock Exposition.) 


AVAILABILITY 


KMBC’s 6 a.m. News with 
BILL GRIFFITH— 
Monday thru Saturday. 
Wire for Details. 


KMBC 


of Kansas City 


Free & Peters, Inc. 


Since 1928—The Basic CBS Station for Kansas and Missouri 
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What Are The Best Test Cities? 


For the hypothetical product described below—as determined by 
the answers of 156 national advertisers, agency space buyers and 


research directors. 


Question: A hypothetical manufacturer is about to put a 25-cent item on the 
. . It will be distributed through drug, variety and department 
. . In both price and function it should appeal to the great mass of con- 
sumers, and in all parts of the country . . . Before going into media on a large 
scale, the manufacturer wants to make test campaigns in a number of cities which 
would give him a cross-section of the national market . . . The location of the 
advertiser and his agency is immaterial because they are prepared to supervise 
the tests wherever they may be made. . . $50,000 is to be available for adver- 


market nationally . 


stores . 


tising media in a three-month test in local markets. 


What cities, in each or any of three population groups, would you pick as test 


cities, and what advertising media would you use? 


NOTE: The population groupings are based 
upon 1940 Census figures for municipalities. 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEWSPAPERS a ‘ 
s -_ ai | | i i- | | 
City and State |men- | | | | Radio| Out-| Car | Sam-| Dis- | rect Other D.K. | N.A, 
tions | Un. | | door Cards pling plays) Mail | 
| | M | E | S | spec. Total 
Over 500,000 
- a en eee ee we - - ‘o- —) re 
Boston, Mass. 6 3 5 ‘ 8 2 2 1 1 2 1 
Total 6 3 5 8 2 2 1 1 2 1 
100,000-500,000 
iemeneken rman i ” os -_ . oi | 
Hartford, Conn.......| 13 7 | 12 7 1 | 27 9 3 3 2 2 1¢ 
Providence, R. I... 6} 5 | 8] 3 1 ae oi 2 4 ’ 
Springfield, Mass. 5 5 4 | 2 | oh e 4 1 5 7 1 
New Haven, Conn....| 3 2 | 2 .| ete 1 4 ae 1 
Bridgeport, Conn.....| 2 | 1 2 | | 3 1 ; 
Cambridge, Mass... 1 1 | | 1 
Worcester, Mass.. . 1 1 1 
Total... 31 | 20 | 27 | 12 | 1 | 60 | 19 6 5 3 4 3 1 
} 
“Either newspaper or radio, depending on product. ¢€ Sky Writing. insert. Blimp. 
Under 100,000 
Manchester, N. H. 8 4 7 3 1 15 6 2 2 2 2 
Framingham, Mass. 1 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 
Holyoke, Mass. 1 1 1 1 3 1 1 } 
New London, Conn. 1 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 1 
Pawtucket, R. |. 1 1 1 2 1 
Total 12 8 i111 6 1 26 8 4 5 4 3 
Total New 
England 49 | 31 43 | 18 2 '94 29 | 12 | 11 8 9 3 2 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Over 500,000 
New York, N. Y. 6 3 4 3 10 1 1 ee) 7 
Buffalo, N. Y. 5 2 3 1 6 3 2 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5 1 5 6 4 2 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 2 2 4 1 1 
Total 18 8 | 14 4 26 8 5 1 2 1 1 1 
{Would take advertising agency advice. + Quest. 


Continued on Page 131 
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“What A difference 
| | Year Wakes eee 


ONLY A YEAR OLD, 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY NEWS 


* a & oa © es a e 7 s @ 7 a C*) =) = e s 2 & a y 
The SURVEY Shows... The PAPER Shows... 


Healthy Growth EVERY Sunday in 
Circulation and linage 


S 
e 
A. 3 times as many votes as any other ° 
Sunday Newspapers for cities “‘Under 
100,000 group” 9 . 
; dinatin A Complete Metropolitan Newspaper 
, @ in every respect and respected by 

Newspapers in New England for cities @ . 
A paper written for the people of New 
@ Hampshire’s market, the way they 
like the news about the things they 

@ like and live for . . . PLUS 

& 

& 

od 


_ “Under 100,000” 


Ranked second in total votes for Sun- 
day Newspapers in cities of ALL sizes 
; = as National and International News from 
in New England ; - : 

full news services and best columnists 


Ranked 8th for Sunday Newspapers 
for CITIES OF ALL SIZES IN U.S.A. 


Full feature sections: Comics, Sports. 
Home Economies, Society, Ete. 


® REASONS for Choice of MANCHESTER as a Test City. . . 


Stable and established Typical New England town Unit in itself 
industries H : mf Well — 
: , , ome city . . . good for ell organizec 
Small representative of NE , i “" <i 
f ° testing household products . P 
tastes . . . geographically, Industrial, residental and 
; climatically 


Manufacturing city farming unit 

Fest conscious . . : 

F . Not too much high income Good radio coverage 
Good cooperation in news- 


paper No seasonal fluctuations Good Yankee customs 


NEW ENGLAND'S FASTEST GROWING NEWSPAPER 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY NEWS 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Represented by Small, Brewer, Kent 


ENT | SEPTEMBER t, 907 ° 


STANDING UP 
UNDER THE TEST 


@ ROCHESTER ww 


Tied for 9th place among all cities in U.S.A. 
in the 1947 Test Market Survey! 


Ranked Ist in New York and Middle Atlantic 


States among all cities of all sizes! 


Tied for 5th place among all cities in U.S.A. 
in 100,000 to 500,000 population group! 


* Ranked Ist in New York and Middle Atlantic 
States in 100,000 to 500,000 group! 


® STATION WHEC 


Hooperatings show more people 
listen to WHEC than any other 
Rochester Station! 


This WHEC advantage holds good 
morning, afternoon and night—and 


has ever since Hooperatings were 
instituted in Rochester 4 years ago! 
Rochester and WHEC— What a Com- 
bination for a test campaign! 

| \eyt 


*SOURCE—Fourth Test Market 

Survey conducted by “Sales Man- 

agement” magazine released 
Sept. 1, 1947. 


THE STATION THAT COOPERATES 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


National Representatives: J. P. McKINNEY-& SON, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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What Are The Best Test Cities? 
at /A\Are Ihe Dest lest Cities 
Continued from Page 128 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Continued) 
—— | 
NEWSPAPERS | 
Di- | 
City and State \Men- Radio Out- | Car | Sam-| Dis- | rect Other D.K. | N.A. 
tions Un- door Cards pling plays | Mail 
E S |spec. Total 
—____ 100,000-500,000 
Rochester, N. Y. “SU SESE aan aR ae. 1 
Syracuse, N. Y. 7 4 6 1 11 4 1 1 + 
| 2% 
Utica, N.Y. 16|/s|s|3 wiaeli2itrle2le | 1*| 
Albany, N. Y. 5 3 1 3 | 4 2 1 1 
Reading, Pa. | 2 2 ae 7 5 2 1 1 
Trenton, N. J. | 2 2 2 | 4 2 1/1 | 
Erie, Pa. | 1 1 1 | 2 1 | 1 .} } 
Jersey City, N. J. ze 1 1 | 2 1 
Newark, N. J. 1 1 . 1 
Paterson, N. J. .% 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 1 
Total 32/23 | \/7/2/\6'09 =41/2!\7/e8/2)2l114/]. 
| 
“Either newspaper or radio, depending on product. tQuest. ®Salesmen. 
Under 100,000 
| | 
Harrisburg, Pa. | § 2 3 1 6 2 1 ¥* 3. 
Binghamton, N.Y....| 2 | | ‘ea 1 | 1 
Allentown, Pa. | 1 i gg. 
Elmira, N. Y. 1 ge | 4 
Glens Falis, N.Y. || 1 1 | | 1 | 
Schenectady,N.Y....| 1 | } 1 | 1 | et 3 | 1 
Williamsport, Pa. 1 ie 
York, Pa. 1 1 1 
Total 3/4/8/2\1\s6i|e|1].....| 1 1| 1 
Total Middle | 
Atlantic .| 63 35 51 13 3 102 33 10 3 9 19 2 S| 3 1 
' 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Over 500,000 
| | 
Baltimore, Md. 3 2 2 4 1 ; 1* | 
Washington, D. C. sist 7 2 i | 1 
Total 4 3 | 3 6 2 1 1 
100,000-500 00 
| 
Atlanta, Ga. 1/1 | 2 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1 1 2 1 
Richmond, Va. . ee ee }2ia] | 4 
Tampa, Fla. 1/1/1441 BaES 1 
Wilmington, Dei. 1 1 1 
Total 5 4 4 2 10 3 1 1 
a= Under 100,000 
Charleston, S. C. 2/1 | 2 | 3 | 1 ee 
Savannah, Ga. 1 2 1 ei ti 4 1 ; 1 | 1§ | 
Augusta, Ga. | 1 1 1 1 
Columbia, S. C. 1 1 1 | 2 
Greenville, S. C. 1 | 1 
Huntington, W. Va 1 1 1 SF so | 
Spartansburg, S. C.. 1 | 1¢ 
Roanoke, Va. 1 1 1 be 7 | 1 1 | 
Total 10 § 8 1 - 14 5 i 2 2 1 1 1 
Total South 
Atlantic 19 12 15 3 30 10 4 3 1 2 1 
‘Either newspaper or radio, depending on product. 4 Test all and choose strongest. 
National Magazine for prestige. 
Ss el Over 500,000 oe 
| | | 
Chicago, I. }18 | 9/13 9 Sisiszgizisis: Ie 
Milwaukee, Wisc. }16 | 3/13 | 9 | 1/26/13 | 3 | 3 1 3/1] 16 1 
Cleveland, O. 10 6 8 4 18 6 3 2 1 1 1% 
| | 18 
Detroit, Mich. 5 3 4 4 11 2 2 1 TH) TY 
} 1 | 
Total... 49 | 21 38 26 | 1 | 86 29 ws if 5 6 1 5 ae 
ane 7 __ of { 
& Foreign language newspapers and radio. 3 Trade Journals. } Circulars to houses. 
+ Would have to know more about product. ©@Magazine Coupons. 
+ Would take advertising agency advice. vx Magazines. 
Continued on Page 133 


Wiel wi 


Swing OFing 


INCREASES 
LOOSE-LEAF 
BINDER CAPACITY 


Because of its unique straight 
side ring and flat, trim back, Swing- 
O-Ring binders hold more pages in 
less space. For instance, the new 1” 
ring here shown, will conveniently 
hold a full inch of paper (more than 
200 sheets) in a trim, compact binder 


@ 2. 4Weee Wee wae 
— SS S085 SS 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
SWING-O-RING BOUND MEMO BOOK 


Swing O fing 


Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc 


320 DEAN STREET 
BROOKLYN 17, N.Y. 


S-O-R 


If 


select a medium 
that makes 
things move 


To sell to the Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning industry 
your best bet in the catalog 
field is the "Refrigeration 
Classified" section of the RE- 
FRIGERATING DATA BOOK. 


Your potential customers will use this 
book daily throughout the next four 
years: it's the recognized working 
handbook of the industry—purchased 
by over *15,000 users. 

(*Guaranteed net paid circulation in 
excess of 15,000) 


Compiled by AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, publishers of 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEER- 
ING, monthly journal of the 
industry. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING 


For Maximum selling results tell the 
thousands in America's second largest 
industry, about your product by se- 
lecting as your regular advertising 
medium REFRIGERATING  ENGI- 
NEERING. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
40 W. 40 Street New York 18, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 
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How Do You Test a “Test Market?” |} 


Whatever method you use, you'll find the Minneapolis- St. Paul trade territory stacks 
up on the plus side. If Minnesota’s No. 1 sales area isn’t high on your test market 
list, there are important facts we'd like you to have when you consider your next test 
campaign ... And we'd like you to know exactly how KSTP . . . with its exclusive 1s 
Planalyzed Pecesasinin cooperation ... can be of most help to you with your test. 

Ask us or our national representative for the Minneapolis-St. Paul test market story. 


50,000 WATTS—CLEAR CHANNEL 
KEY STATION FOR THE NORTHWEST NETWORK 


EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES ST. PAUL 
Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. MINNEAPOLIS . . ° 


sro z7rxna | 


— 


SALES MANAGEMENT— SEF 


— 


Continued from Page 131 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL (Continued) 


What Are The Best Test Cities? 


| i | 
| NEWSPAPERS | | a fas | 
City and State Mer-| | ‘Radio| Out- | Car | Sam-! Dis-| Di- Other! D.K. N.A, 
jtions) M | E | S$ | Un- | Total | door \Cards pling |plays | rect } } 
| |spec. Mail | 
100,000-500,000 
Peoria, lll. l 19 l1 |i} 11 \|38 |e] 4f}af]s/e | 4 J. 
indianapolis, ind.....| 10 | 3 | 8 A Amiel si sia] se y.cocy 
eR ee ee 
ayton, O. HG | 
South Bend, Ind. SESS ee SEVER ES | 183] 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 4 1 3 2 As 2 1 a | l. 
Cincinnati, O. 3 1 2 1 4/]1 1 | 16! 
Grand Rapids, Mich..| 3 | 1 | 3 4 | 3 
Akron, O. 2) 1] 2 ‘|. sa ¥ | 
Gary, Ind. 2 2 a 2 ay a 
Canton, O. 2 2 Ae 2 1 ; 
Evansville, Ind. 1;/4/1 ‘| tee a 
Toledo, O * tis .| | 2 | ; | 
Total }68 | 26 se |19 | 3 jio7 | 4a (11 | 8 | 10 | 10 1 re... 
Elnsert Premiums an ‘ 
Under 100,00 
| | | | | | | | 
Rockford, ll. 6 1 | 4 2 | 1 | 8 5 1 | 4 } 1 Seve 
Madison, Wise. BESE SES See SEES a aay 
Decatur, Ill. Se 1 ’ &. ¥ : ENA ESE 
ldammond, Ind. | 1 1 : 1 | .% | ., 1-3 HF 
Kalamazoo, Mich... | 1 ee | ! 1 Se 
La Crosse, Wisc.....| 1 | 1 : Did a ae } 1 || eS Bee 
Lima, O. | 1 ; 1 f. 1 - ; 
Muncie, Ind. bapa yaya {ajay | | | ss 
Pontiac, Mich. | 1 . eS A, 2 
Springfield, tl. a “a } . 1 ols is 
Springfield, O. 1 4 | 1 Se Os 
Steubervi'le, O. 1 |} 1} 1 L ; 
Total ww | 5 |12 | 4 |1 /22 | | 3 6j/4a4i/1 Se ee 
lotal East | | 
North Central 135 | 52 109 | 49 | 5 |215 | 84 | 25 '15 (21 2 \3/ 8 | 2 | 1 
| | | | 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
100,000-500,000 
ae | | 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 1 | 1 1 1 | 1 | | | | | 
Louisville, Ky. 1 1 1 ; c eee ers | 
Memphis, Tenn, ;}a {ai ei st | | | 
Total }s{rj2] Jr }ale2)r] | 
| | ' 
Under 100,000 
e Ti Ia La | . 
ovington, Ky. 1 | 1 1 TT | . 
Jackson, Miss. 1 | 2 oe 1 | | 
— | —_—_ | —__ | ____ - _ — _ _ _ | ———— — — 
Total 2 2 |} 2 | 1 | 
Total East | | | | | | | 
South Central 5 | 1 | 4 poy 1 6 2 1 | 1 | 
: 3 . | | 2 
Quest. 
Over 500,000 
St. Louis, Mo........] 6 | 1/6 | 3 9 | 4 | 1 | 1 | 2 | | 16 
Total..........| 6 | 1/5 | 3 | 9 | 4 | | | 2 | | 1 | 
| 
100,000-500,000 
Ges Moines, lowa | 5 1 | 4 | 2 | 7 2 | | ; rs | It | 
ansas City, Mo SEREo Ee 16/1 ga Se 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 3. 1 | 3 | 4 5 | 2 KELES ee 
Omaha, Nebr cen SS 1 4 | 3 : ie 
Winns Minn.......) 3 | 1 | 3 | 1 5 | 2 Hecee | 
ichita, Kans... 2 | 2/1 Se 1 } 
Total 20 | 7 \1 | 7 |... [30 |a % | 2 ae | | 


b If once a week radio. If less frequently—newspaper. 


tWould take advertising agency advice. 


Continued on Page 134 


WEMP 


Moves 


AHEAD! 


For twelve years WEMP has served 
the 225,900 families in its primary 
area. We have won a lot of well- 
earned laurels and are daily add- 
ing new ones. 


New Programs doit... 


We created and sold many new 
local programs, such as “Breakfast 
with Bob,” “Ladies’ Choice” 
“Listen, My Children.” 


and 


+ 


Promotion Helps it . . . 


We run regular schedules in both 
Milwaukee newspapers — Dash 
Cards on the trolleys and busses 
—an attractive ‘“WEMP Listener” 
magazine and a complete monthly 
separate Merchandiser 
and druggists. 


to grocers 


Results Prove it... 


Using fifteen minutes Monday 
through Friday, Milwaukee's Larg- 
est Dry Cleaner overwhelmed by 
results on two unusual tests. Using 
a five-minute newscast several 
times daily, an Oil Company con- 
ducts successful direct sale cam- 
paign. Largest Retail Shoe Store 
buys WEMP-developed juvenile pro- 
gram and finds new way to sell 
youngsters between ages four and 
ten. 


$150,000 Will Improve it... 


465- 
foot Tower will increase coverage 
over 100 per cent. 


A new Transmitter site and 


Write WEMP or contact your Avery- 
Knodel salesman for more facts re- 
garding the programs and promo- 
tion that produce results on WEMP. 


Eleven years of serving Milwaukee 
-and moving ahead. 


WEMP Milwaukee 


Basic Station 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 
Hugh Boice, General Manager 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 

New York ®@ 


Francisco ° 


San 


Los Angeles 


Chicago ° 


-MENTBSEPTEMBER 1. 


1947 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL TEST MARKET 


OFFERS THE 


KEY 
FACTOR! 


TEST IT IN 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET 


Before you test . . . be sure your 

test market has all 11 factors — the 

10 cited in the Sales Management 

survey, PLUS the 11th KEY factor. 

Write for booklet, “Test Markets — 
How to Identify Them,” to 
Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
or 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD NEWS 


ROANOKE ° 


VIRGINIA 


—_—_—_—_——_— 
SAWYER s FERGUSON + WALKER CO. 
National Representatives 
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What Are The Best Test Cities? 


Continued from Page 133 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL (Continued) 


NEWSPAPERS 
City and State |Men- Radio| Out-| Car | Sam-| Dis- | Di- |Other!D.K.|Na,| | 
tions; M | E S | Un- | Total door |Cards| pling) plays| rect 
spec. Mai 
Under 100,000 
Cedar Rapids, lowa...| 1 1 1 2 SS Se Se eee ee ARES 
Davenport, lowa.... 1 1 oe ae 2 . ee See 1 ee ae Be 
Dubuque, lowa.......| 1 1 1 iy a 3 2 oe Som 1 1 © Bsc 
Hutchinson, Kans....] 1 |.....] 0 J.....[..... ae Se ee ee a ae ee ae 
Jefferson City, Mo....} 7 |.....].....]..-.- ie Se aS Ae Ae SS ee Oe .c... 
cence © ivcncebecccchoveseincceckes SS ae ee Se Vee See See 1 
Sioux City, lowa..... 1 i i oe 1 i I SR ee ee ee g 
Sioux Falls, S. D.....] 1 1 5 oe 2 Sa ee Se SS ee ee & 
Topeka, Kans... .. ee RSs Se St 1 1 1 i eS bee e i PER. SRE Sees: i 
Waterloo, lowa..... 1 1 1 1 ; 3 a ee ee —_ fe sa me 
Total .|10 | 6 | 6 2 | 1/15 yi REDE 1/1 
Total West 
North — 36 | 14 | 27 | 12 1 | 84 | 22 2 3 5 9 3 | 1 
| | 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
100,000-500,000 
Dallas, Tex.......... 4 2 Se ae 6 Ss 1 1 i Ree See eS 
Houston, Tex........| 2 1 1 1 —6w'S a CE ee ee eee ee a ee 
New Orleans, La... 2 1 2 1 4 3 See i ee Ree Ae ee lee 8 
Fort Worth, Tex. 5 ‘ 1 2 Se 2 SS RE EE Se A ee 
Oklahoma City, Okla..| 1 : 1 1 if SAS TR TA Gee Se 
San Antonio, Tex.. 1 1 1 ; 2 ee A 
Total... " | 5 |10 | 3 18 | 5 2/1/41 
Under 100,000 
j 
Amarillo, Tex... . 2;)1 1 1 1 4 2 i Spee: ioe : 
Beaumont, Tex... . 1 1 1 a Ne 2 | SS ae Se aS eee 
Brownsville, Tex . 1 1 1 2 a SRR ee ee ee 
Laredo, Tex. a 1 1 2 1 1 Fee RES EES Gere Se 
Shreveport, La...... 1 1 1 2 > Rae See 1 i See Ree ee 
Wichita Falls, Tex....| 1 |.....| 1 1 ee SR Me 1 a Cee Ee : 
EI Paso, Tex. SESS 2/1 oe Fe ee tee ee 
Total koual ae 6 7 1 1 15 8 te scel @ i Svccdelheneckiaeuan 
Total West 
South Central) 19 | 11 17 4 1 33 | 13 2 2 4 i ee ee 
MOUNTAIN 
100,000-500,000 
| 
Denver, Colo.........) 3 | 2 | 2 |....ef--.-- “\ oc , oe hy) Ieee Se ES 
Salt Lake City, Utah..| 7 |.....| 1 asad 9 GS ete cance Rh ayebe nee 
ewe FEE YE Ls Pee 3g] Se oe Y ee eee | 
Under 100,000 
Reno, Nev. ae 3 | 3 1 7 1 1 
Albuquerque. N.M...| 1 1 i ae See 2 RSS Sr ie ee Pee Re 
Butte, Mont er 2 : 1 Pees eee 1 2 Set eee ee eee Ee. Res 
Colorado Spg., Colo...| 1 1 2 er ae 2 i. Sa eee See eee 
Great Falls, Mont... 1 1 i Skee eee 2 | ee ae 2 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 1 1 i a 2 * Sa ee eee See 
Tucson, Ariz.........}] 1 1 1 2 SRE Oa ee Se 
Toews... 9 8 9 A .| 18 7 ee 
Total 
Mountain....| 13 | 10 | 12 1 | | 23 11 - 1 1 
| 
PACIFIC 
Over 500,000 
: | 
Los Angeles, Cal.....| 9 5 6 1 -| 12 4 2 1 2 1 10 i 
San Francisco, Cal....| 4 1 4 ‘ 5 3 1 2 2 1 1}... ‘| 
Total..........)18 | 6 {10 | 4 |...) 17 | 7 | 31/314] 2 2 |... ‘ 
© Shopping News. PBlimp. 
Continued on Page 137 ae 
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SALES MANAGEME 


HUB 
OF THE 
EMPIRE 
STATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


“All Business Is Local” 


S SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 


SYRACUSE 
HERALD-JOURNAL 


HERALD-JOURNAL (Daily) HERALD-AMERICAN (Sunday) 


National Representatives: 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


BILLION DOLLAR VALLEY OF THE BEES 


Only the dominant local 
newspapers tap this rich and 
isolated market. 


... like California without the 
| 
| 
| 


is 
home delivered to 9 out of every 
10 families in the ABC city zone 
... and to half the families in the 
19 county Sacramento market. 


is read by 8 
out of every 10 families in the 
ABC city zone . . . and by nearly 
half the families in the Modesto 


reaches 
8 out of every 10 families 
in the ABC city zone. 


*Sales Management's i. 
Copyrighted Survey 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
- SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES - DETROIT - CHICAGO 
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Something 


Missing 


RYING to take a picture without a camera is no 
| more futile than trying to cover California with- 
out the Billion Dollar Valley of The Bees. The 
Valley is an independent, major market in California 
—well removed from coastal influence, and measur- 
ing nearly 2 Billion in buying power. In annual 
retail sales it tops San Francisco by 250 million.* 

How are your sales in the Valley? The chances 
are they are good if you’re using the strong /ocal 
papers—The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee and 
The Fresno Bee. In an area containing three-quat- 
ters of all the Valley’s buying power, these three 
McClatchy newspapers are far ahead of all competi- 
tion—local and West Coast. 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


SEP 


| What Are The Best Test Cities? |. 
est ||) WINSTON-SALEM 
a —_ 
Continued from Page 134 
: a CAN MEASURE 
' NEWSPAPERS | 
City and State | Men- | |Radio! Out-| Car | Sam-| Dis-| Di- [Other|D.K.|N.A.| | 
y tions} M | E | S | Un- | Total! | door Cards pling |plays | rect | 
spec. | | | | | Mail 
u | 
100,000-500,000 
Sacramento, Cal......125 | 8 |/20]/1| 14/30/12) 2/]/1a]141] 2 iio: Oe 
——_---- : ; : 1 1 i : 1 1 8 Seep Ue See Raita 
Seattle, ee : i ere: Saae Se Se Ss ee Ss 
Oakland, Cal.........| 2 : 2 oa 2 1 % SSE SS! Tyre es a wee or 
Portland, Ore.. ...... 2 , ie Re 1 1 ep Sane Fee ee ee Eee 1 
San Diego, Cal....... 2/2|/2/)14 ZERLER EG Se See vor oe oor 
Tacoma, Wash,..... 1 1 1 2 1 ~ 4 1 a ae Saas aoe 
Total...........43 | 17 | 36 | 3 | 2 se [23 | 4 | 3 2| 3 1.4498 
*Either newspaper or radio, depending on product. | Vi 
| 
: 
Under 100,000 | 
| | 
came, Os... head : | : 1 1 : 6 ia Seem me eee } 
esto, Cal......... mA 2 ES! Ee Sk See — ae eae wae | YY 
San Jose, Cal. 21/4/1 Tee Sy oe ow ime Sane sen th ve a TEST RESULTS! 
Stockton, Cal. 2 2s aes ae 2 1 Pa Ee ee ieee SOE EEA AY | 
Medford, Ore. 1 a RE See | Se Re eee ae ee SG ee SE. Eee 
San Mateo, Cal 1 ' - =e 1 Re See: BA ; ; a 
Santa Rosa, Cal....../ 1 1 1 eer a ee ee ee OS ee ee Re See ee 
Yakima, Wash... . . a3 1 i Re 2 1 LS SE! SRR a See WS 
| ee a | 4) 1] 1/]19 {10 | 4]... | 2 OUR CONTINUING 
Total 
Pacific... 73 | 26 | 60 5 3 | 94 40 |11 | 6 6 5 4 1 1 
\ ' ' ' } , 
Premiums. vx Magazine. GROCERY STORE 
q | 
Misc. Multiple Classi- AUDIT* WILL 
fication (28 cities).. 1 No individual categories for tabulation. 
= (YY 
4 = Did not feel sufficient- 
4\ ly qualified to name SOON BE IN 
a No individual categories for tabulation. 
no 


“i | FULL OPERATION 


‘he 
nia " 
| (By November First) 
ne HOW EXPERTS CHOSE TEST CITIES BY POPULATION GROUPS 
ua - . 
. *In cooperation with the 
Bureau of Advertising, 
- Over 500,000 100,000-500,000 Under 100,000 Total A.N.P.A. 
cal City-Mentions | City-Mentions |  City-Mentions 
ind eisiataian | ‘No. % No. | % | No. | % No. % . 
ar: New England | 14.3 12 12.1 49 11.9 J \ 
wn a wT ae he | : : JOURNAL and SENTINEL 
i | Middle Atlantic.............| 18 18.7 32 14.8 13 13.1 63 15.3 
et = , , —— 
South Atlantic...... 2.2.2... 4 4.2 5 2.3 10 10.1 19 4.6 Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
East North Central......... 49 51.0 68 31.3 18 18.2 135 32.8 
i East South Central... ie 3 1.4 2 2.0 5 1.2 
. West North Central... .. 6 6.3 20 9.2 10 10.1 36 8.7 Call Your Nearest 
West South Central......... ; ee 11 5.1 8 8.1 19 4.6 
E Mountain... eee. je Gals 4 1.8 9.1 13 3.2 KELLY-SMITH 
ROPER TAREE eee 13 13.5 43 19.8 17 17.2 73 17.7 
a a Sale Dae De lames = See Tee Office Today! 
U. S.A. | 96 100.0 | 217 | 100.0 | 99 100.0 412 100.0 
MEN'E SEPTEMBER |. 1947 
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lhe core may be the middle of the apple — but it’s 


not necessarily the juiciest part. 


Most people would rather have the whole apple. 


Advertisers, thinking it over, feel that way. too, we 


find. 


That’s why we want to remind all and sundry that 
—although the city of Syracuse is the core of the big 
Central New York market—the whole apple is five 


times as big. 


Other stations offer you the core. Only WSYR gives 


When you can have the whole apple?... 


you the whole apple... all 23 BMB counties of it! 


And for years, in every major study conducted in 


day and night.” 


this sales-happy region. WSYR has held first place, 


Why take the core when you can have the whole 


WSVR 


SYRACUSE 


apple ? Ask us or any Headley-Reed office. 


*Pulse of Syracuse for 1947, Certufied Audit Study, Crosley Farm 
Study, Farm Opinion & Research—and, yes, many more. 


“A Quarter Century of Service” 
570 ke.— 5000 watts 

NBC in Central New York 
Represented by Headley-Reed 


Other H. C. Wilder Stations are WTRY, Albany-Troy-Schenectady. and WELI, New Haven 


Who Gave Opinions 
On Test Markets? 


Space does not permit the printing 
ot the complete list (referred to on 
page 108) of national advertisers and 
agencies whose executives cooperated 
with representatives of National 
Analysts, Inc., in this test market 
study, but it includes the following 
names: 

Pabst Sales Corp.;: Dr. Miles 
Laboratories; Borden Company ; Car- 
ters Ink; Lever Bros.; Pepperell 
Mfg. Co.; Gillette Safety Razor Co.; 
Philco Corp.; Pillsbury Mills; Cities 
Service Co.; General Foods Corp. ; 
‘Texas Co.;' Dr. West’s; Nash-Kel- 
vinator; Chrysler Corp.; General 
Motors Corp. 

Also Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co.; 
Roma Wines; National Biscuit Co.; 


Vick Chemical Co.; Cresta Blanca 
Wines; Bristol-Myers; Sun Ozil; 
Shell Oil; Tea Garden Products; 


Petri Wines; S. & W. Fine Foods 
Co.: Hawaiian Pincapple Co.; Hills 
Bros. Coffee Co.; Safeway Stores, 
inc.; Pennsylvania Salt Co.; Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son. 

‘The following names are repre- 
sentative of agency cooperators: 

]. Walter Thompson Co.; Dan- 
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cer-Fitzgerald-Sample; Duane Jones; 
Ted Bates; Fuller & Smith & Ross; 
Compton Advertising; McCann- 
Erickson; Doremus & Co.; Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Gray & 
Rogers ; Geare-Marston, Inc. ; Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 

Also D’Arcy Advertising; Benton 
& Bowles; J. M. Mathes Co.; Roche, 


Williams & Cleary; Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt; McManus, John & Adams; 


Abbott Kimball; Campbell-Ewald 
Co.; Geyer, Newell & Ganger; 


Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff; 
Kudner Agency, Inc.; Foote, Cone 
& Belding; Ruthrauff & Ryan; Bots- 
ford, Constantine & Gardner; Young 
& Rubicam. 


New Orleans Sponsors 
Retail Training Classes 


Salesmen on the job in New Or- 
leans stores are learning new facts 
about selling and approved ways to 
make each customer contact produce 
a maximum flow of dollars and cents 
through the cash register; and mer- 
chandisers are learning new ways as 
well as improved techniques for mer- 
chandising their stores—in a series of 
classes sponsored by the retail mer- 
chants of the city for training both 
personnel and managers. 

‘The classes are held under super- 
vision of the Orleans Parish School 
Board and the Louisiana Department 
of Education, working with the Fed- 


eral distributive education  set-up’- 
New Orleans merchants have taken 
maximum advantages of the top-level 
and bottom-level training facilities 
offered by distributive education. 
Their success shows how a similar 
set-up could be copied easily in an) 
city or town. 

Classes are free. ‘They 
multitude of merchandising, house 
keeping, buying, personnel manage: 


cover 4 


ment and other retailing facts. ‘They | 


are taught by experts in the field— 


*See Programs Under George-Deen Act 
Help to Break Retail Bottlenecks, SM Juls 
1, 1943, page 62. 
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to work and the children are off to school is when Seattle 
housewives reach for their Post-Intelligencer and a second 
cup of coffee. Advertisers know that it is the pause that 
. rings cash registers, too. During the past ten years, space 
: buyers for local Women’s Specialty Shops have increased 
their Post-Intelligencer linage over three times . . . a command- 


ing lead over the second paper. 


he OF THE SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER’S 
e WOMEN’S SPECIALTY SROP ADVERTISING 
| 1936..210,837 Lines* 1946..773,617 Lines* 


*Women’s Clothing and Shoe Stores (Media Records) 


: Gee Sate. Post-Intelligencer 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE PAUSE THAT SELLS.” 


That golden morning hour of relaxation when husband has gone 


561,615 LINES* 


HEARST 


ABSBVERT I 


f 


ING SERVICE 


among them, some of the most suc- 
cessful merchandisers of the Crescent 
City, who are paid for their efforts 
by the parish (county) school board. 
In this way, the very best merchan- 
dising brains of New Orleans are 
utilized for training salespeople—and 
other managers. 

The scope of the courses is as wide 
as the scope of selling itself. When- 
ever a sufficient number of pupils 
(15) are lined up, any merchandising 
subject can be taught. 

The year’s courses are selected in 
September. However, throughout the 
vear additional courses are selected 
to complement ones previously sched- 
uled. These extra courses are often 
the result of requests made by sales 
personnel in stores around the city. 
If 15 or more salesmen decide that 
they would like to attend a course 
in “show card writing,” “effective 
speech for salespeople,” or any other 
phase of merchandising, classes can 
be arranged by contacting the New 
Orleans Parish School Board. 

Vhroughout the training, the 
“how-to” of suggestive selling is 
pointed out to the students. Sugges- 
tive selling increases over-all sales and 
builds traffic volume for the entire 
store. The right and wrong ways to 
Suggest merchandise are stressed by 
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the instructors. Examples are given 
to participants to demonstrate each 
point. ‘Through this method of teach 
ing, the dull, ineffective salesperson 
can be replaced by one who knows 
salesmanship. 

Among the courses, that on de- 
partment and store management has 
proven to be one of the most 
popular. This course ran recently for 
a period of 20 weeks, with Earl H. 
Rees, store superintendent of Maison 
Blanche, one of New Orleans’ larg- 
est department stores, acting as in- 
structor. 


Education for Alli 


More than 60 merchants came to 
brush up on the whole field of store 
management and merchandising. Mr. 
Rees lectured. Students discussed 
such problems as buying, stock con- 
trol, inventory, store mathematics, 
sales promotion, turn-over, markups 
and markdowns, receiving and mark- 
ing. The syllabus was thorough. No 
manager finished the course without 
admitting he had learned many new 
facts about his business. 

The principal reason why distribu- 
tive training has gone over so suc- 
cessfully in New Orleans is because 
the classes are made interesting. 

The scope of the course is outlined 


before the class begins so that each 
student will know what he will cover. 
The instructor is always a merchant 
who has been successfully engaged in 
the field he will teach. Most instruc- 
tors are outstanding merchants, or 
sometimes highly successful salesmen 
—if the course calls for sales in- 
struction. 

‘To promote the course, free adver- 
tising and publicity is given by the 
city’s newspapers and the Association 
of Commerce Bulletin. ‘To hit more 
directly at prospects who may be in- 
terested, circulars announcing the 
courses are sent to stores throughout 
the city. “hese have brought excel- 
lent results in arousing interest among 
salespeople and merchants. 

Teaching tools employed are 
usually supplied by manufacturers of 
the particular merchandise that will 
be studied. 

“One of the main reasons why the 
courses were instituted,” points out 
Miss Dorothy Simmonds, coordinator 
ot distributive education in New 
Orleans, ‘“‘was to up-grade the type 
of sales personnel in the stores of our 
city. We've not only succeeded in 
doing just that, we've gone a few 
points farther and taught the man- 
agers of our stores many additional 
facts about their businesses!” 
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eager 
beavers 


love to advertise in 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Current and continuing spot-checks confirm what surveys 
have been recording for 20 years... (1.) The Press alone 
consistently goes into more than 60% of Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh homes, and (2.) the higher the economic 
group, the better The Press covers it. 

It’s working circulation. The Press offers no premiums 
or insurance. People buy it to read. If you have adver- 
tised in The Press you know they do. 


\o IN PITTSBURGH - IN CITY CIRCULA- 
A se 


TION - IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING - IN RETAIL ADVERTIS- 


ING - IN GENERAL ADVERTISING + IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


REPRESENTED BY the National Advertising Department, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


THE PRESS WORKS LIKE A BEAVER 


Classified advertising is a good results- 
barometer. Typical Pittsburgh story: A 
“‘room-for-rent’”’ ad ran four days in an- 
other Pittsburgh paper . . . got two replies. 
Later, the same ad ran in The Press. It 
rented the room the first day, but the ad- 
vertiser did not kill it in time, so it ran 
a second day. In The Press it pulled 
30 replies. 

The Press does not guarantee to outpull 
competition 15-to-1 every time, but it does 
pretty well. Interested? Talk it over with 
your Press or Scripps-Howard space man. 
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How Can We Help Workers Grasp 


The Truth About Profits? 


BY KEITH POWLISON ° Vice-President and Controller, Armstrong Cork Co. . 


Let's find out, first, what information employes really want. 
Then let's give it to them, but not in the jaber-wocky lan- 
guage of accounting. And let management realize there is 
no substitute for honesty and sincerity in its approach. 


The widespread misconception of 
the financial facts of business which 
exists in the minds of employes today 
poses a serious problem for manage- 
ment. Scientific opinion polls have 
established the concreteness of this 
misunderstanding, so the problem can- 
not lightly be brushed aside. 

Lines of financial communication 
between employer and employe will 
be dificult to establish. The task 
requires objective analysis and study, 
the purpose of which should be not 
to find out who is right or who is 
wrong but rather to discover and to 
understand the principal facts with 
which management must deal in solv- 
ing the problem. 

At the outset we should ask such 
questions as: How should manage- 
ment approach the problem of sharing 
information with employes? What 
mistakes have been made? What 
should be avoided in the future? 
What should be done that has not 
been done? Why are employes sus- 
picious of figures reported to them; 
what can be done to increase their 
confidence in the managements of 
companies for which they work? 

Answers to these questions can be 
tound, | am sure, if this problem is 
approached with the same intelligence, 
resourcefulness, and determination 
that businessmen display in handling 
other problems no less difficult and 
certainly no more important. Con- 
sider, for a moment, how manage- 
ment goes about the development of 
a new product. Frequently, there is 
nothing tangible to start with—noth- 
ing except a vague idea of a func- 
tion that might be performed. The 
est brains are assigned to the task. 
Laboratory experiments are con- 
ducted, and at the proper stage fac- 
tory operations are simulated in the 
laboratory on a pilot plant. scale. 
Later, limited production runs are 
made in the factory, and on the basis 
ot iIntormation thus gained the prod- 
uct is finally evaluated. 
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Equipment is then engineered and 
ordered; promotion, advertising and 
selling programs are planned and put 
into operation. Thus, the best possible 
combination of men, money, materials, 
and machines is marshalled to do an 
efficient, effective job. 

Employers, if they are really sin- 
cere in their desire to share financial 
information with employes, have 
clearly fallen far short of their stand- 
ard performance in handling materials 
and machines—and far short of the 
miraculous production job they 
achieved during the war. Many of 
them appear to be making financial 
reports to their employes because 
other companies are doing it and it 
is, therefore, ‘the thing to do.” 

It seems to me that the logical 
starting point in sharing information 
with employes is to find out what 
information employes really want to 
know. This may seem so obvious a 
fact as to be unworthy of mention, 
vet I submit that exceedingly few 
employers today have any idea of 
what information their employes de- 
sire. ‘here is a most complete lack 
of precise knowledge about employe 
attitudes, desires, hopes, ambitions. 

Employe dissatisfaction finds ex- 
pression in strikes. “The demands 
made at such times are assumed to be 
the things employes want. This, 
however, is frequently an incorrect 
assumption. Many employers are 
convinced that their employes are in- 
terested only in wage increases be- 
cause demands of this nature are most 
frequently voiced. Yet there are in- 


numerable instances of wage strikes 
of such great duration that the em- 
ployes cannot hope to make up their 
wage loss with the increase gained. 
This would seem to indicate that 
wages are not the real issue. Appar- 
ently something else is desired but 
the employes cannot express it. As 
compensation for not being able to 
get this other thing, wage increases 
are demanded. 

Strange as it may seem the requests 
of employes cannot be relied upon as 
accurate indications of what informa- 
tion employes really want. Employes 
are like the rest of us in that they 
frequently ask for one thing when 
they want something else. Sometimes 
the failure to tell the real reasons, 
the real desires, is conscious; more 
often it is unconscious. 

Here, then, is one important phase 
of the problem that should be studied : 
Determine the real information wants 
of the employe. We should avoid 
reporting merely the facts that em- 
ployes request, but rather undertake 
the fundamentally sound, but diffi- 
cult, job of finding out what is really 
wanted. 

Of all the mistakes management 
makes in reporting financial informa- 
tion to employes, none is more objec- 
tionable than turning the report into 
a protestation of virtue—a story of 
how well the employes have been 
treated. Yet we must not be too 
unkind in condemnation of this ap- 
proach. It must be remembered that 
businessmen, their policies, and par- 
ticularly the profits they are believed 
to earn have been under heavy attack 
for a number of years. The natural 
reaction, of course, is for business 
management to tell employes how 
well they have fared. 

Reports of this type sometimes con- 
trast the wages and salaries paid with 
the profits earned. Not infrequently, 


Harvard Business Review. 


PART II. . . concluding installment of Mr. Powlison’s article on 
explaining the facts to employes,* in which he points out some of the mis- 
takes management has made and suggests steps that can be taken to 


establish lines of financial communication between employer and employe. 


* Originally discussed by Mr. Powlison in the Winter 1947 issue of 
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Sales punch in the vital spots where 
impact counts is always an actuality 
with Yankee home-town stations. No 
wild swings, misses or shadow boxing, 
as when too few and distant stations 
are employed. 

Every Yankee station packs a punch 


FLi///1) }\\\ 


4 POWERFUL WALLOP 
IN NEW ENGLAND ; 


— covers a major trading area with 
the in-fighting effectiveness that only 
a local station can provide. There are 
24 of these Yankee home-town sta- 
tions, reaching 89.4°% of New England 
radio listeners — delivering a ‘Sunday 
punch" every day in the week. 


Hteceptance (2 THE YANKEE NETWORK Foundation 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, 


INC. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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depending upon the type ot the busi- 
ness, these compensation payments 
will be as much as 20 times profht. 
This is interesting information, yet 
the purpose for which it is given is 
defeated when the implication is that 
this ratio indicates the extent to which 
workers are voluntarily and purpose- 
fully treated better than stockholders. 
This suggests that management has 
the power voluntarily to keep profits 
low and wages high in order to be 
generous to employes. As a matter of 
fact, the total expended for compen- 
sation varies from industry to indus- 
try and is well set by competitive 
conditions. It cannot be precisely 
controlled by management. 


A Bad "Bill of Goods” 


Generally speaking, “protestations 
of virtue” are as bad psychologically 
for an employer as they are for an 
individual. No one likes to be told 
again and again how well he is being 
treated. It is irritating, produces 
negative results, and is defensive. 
\lany of the good deeds business is 
still boasting about have long since 
come to be considered as rights—not 
as benefactions provided generously 
and altruistically by employers. 

If material designed to show em- 
ployes how well they are treated is 
used at all, it should be handled with 
extreme care during periods of 
strained personnel relations. Such in- 
tormation issued under stress will be 
regarded as propaganda designed to 
‘sell a bill of goods,”’ to strengthen 
the company’s bargaining position. 
When employes come to regard com- 
pany statements as propaganda, it 
may take years to regain the confi- 
dence of employes in the objectivity 
of information given to them by man- 
agement. 

I wo labels that management often 
ists In reports to employes are ‘“‘se- 
curity” and “free enterprise.” 
labels are used 
expedients, or 


‘These 
because they are 
exper perhaps short cuts. 
heir use makes it possible to dispense 
with thorough analysis and complete 
discussion. That management and la- 
bor do not see eye to eye on eithe 
security” or “free enterprise” should 
be sufficient reason for not using these 
labels, They frequently cause mis- 
understanding and sometimes create 
outright antagonism. A complete and 
torthright discussion of what is meant 
by both labels might do much to 
climinate basic difficulty. 
Management thinks of security in 
terms of sickness benefits, old age 
Pensions, and even guaranteed wages. 
and makes much of these things in 
‘eports to employes. The workers, 
on the other hand. regard security 
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more as a sense of job satistaction. 
They cannot feel secure in job situa- 
tions that are not satisfactory. Dais- 
satisfied employes will strike in an 
attempt to get what they want, or 
when jobs are plentiful, may seek 
work elsewhere. A good many may 
also try to start their own little busi- 
nesses. This is the hope, of course, 
of thousands of returned veterans. 

Isn’t it possible all of this means 
that job security—from the stand- 
point of wage protection, sickness 
benefits, and so forth—is not so im- 
portant as the feeling of accomplish- 
ment, the feeling of amounting to 
something as an individual, the feel- 
ing of pride that comes with recog- 
nition of and reward for a job well 
done? A retirement plan is no sub- 
stitute for a sense of satisfaction in 
today’s work. Furthermore, the ref- 
erence management usually makes to 
security is a negative appeal to the 
emotion of fear, and that is no foun- 
dation upon which to build long- 
range, constructive employe relations. 
However, it is not my purpose to 
discuss what management can do to 
instill this sense of accomplishment in 
workers; the point here is to empha- 
size merely that the kind of security 
employers talk about in their reports 
is not the kind of security in which 
their workers are interested. 

As for the free enterprise system, 
it is natural that management should 
wish to talk about it. “he advantages 
of the system are many, they are real, 


and they deserve to be pointed to with 
pride. But you can’t blame the work- 
ers for doubting that the preservation 
of free enterprise is necessarily tied 
up with the profits of a particular 
business or particular plant. Basic- 
ally, though, management and the 
worker view the free enterprise sys- 
tem from different angles. Many em- 
ployes look upon the system as good 
and are enthusiastic supporters. ‘They 
wish to preserve it fully as much 
as does management. However, they 
wish to change the rules of the game 
slightly in order to increase their 
proportionate share of the system’s 
product. Management, on the other 
hand, says this cannot be done with- 
out causing the system to collapse. 
When an employer argues this way, 
the employes feel they are being ac- 
cused of trying to destroy the system. 

Much misunderstanding is created 
by management’s launching into a 
rapid fire enumeration of the bene- 
fits of the system before explaining 
with logic and conviction just why the 
relative shares of the participants can- 
not be changed without eliminating 
profit and causing the system to col- 
lapse. This is especially true since 
workers are told repeatedly by their 
economists that the system can be 
changed, and that the record of busi- 
ness history proves it. If it weren't 
true, they charge, how could business 
have steadily grown and prospered as 
wages increased and hours of work 
declined ? 


Be LY Yen 


“And This is the Board of Directors. ’'m quite sure you'll 
find them very nice chaps to work with!” 
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5 MILLION 
EGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., MN. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
* Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 


The management man's \ 
preferred source of daily /§ 
business news in the nation’s 
greatest industrial area 

=the Central West. 
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Up to this point I have directed 


almost all discussion toward the 
analysis of the mistakes management 
has made in sharing information with 
employes—the mistakes which have 
generated misunderstanding and de- 
stroyed confidence. It is, of course, 
easy to do. It is much more difficult 


to approach the problem constructive-: 


ly and state what should be done. 
Experience is a hard teacher. She 
shows us the “do not’s” but puts us 
on our own to discover the “do’s.” 

| am convinced, however, that there 
are more fundamental bases for the 
misunderstanding than the mistakes 
management has made. Let’s discuss 
them and try to determine what can 
be done. 

Unquestionably, much misunder- 
standing in the attempt to share 
financial information stems from the 
technical terminology of accounting. 
This was proved by the Controller- 
ship Foundation opinion survey (pre- 
viously mentioned). Fifty-six per 
cent of the people polled said finan- 
cial statements contain too many fig- 
ures and big words. When asked to 
define certain accounting terms, 54% 
didn’t know the meaning of “earned 
surplus”; 22% didn’t understand the 
term “liability”; 21% didn’t know 
“asset”; 41% didn’t understand “re- 
serve for contingencies’; and 48% 
didn’t know “accrued taxes.” 


Simplify the Terminology 


Many other terms, such as deple- 
tion, burdens, over-absorption, under- 
absorption, accruals, and accelerations 
are also confusing to the layman. 
Accountants understand them and 
such things as fixed expense which 
is variable per unit and variable ex- 
pense which is fixed per unit, which 
is not only confusing to laymen but 
also misleading. 

‘The one term “earned surplus” 
more trouble in wage nego- 
tiations than any other. ‘To a layman 
it means cash which is not needed 
in the business. Hence, it becomes 
a vital negotiating point in demands 
for wage increases justified by ‘‘abil- 
ity to pay.” 

‘There is no good reason why ac- 
countants should not help solve the 
problem of technical language. They 
should contribute to understanding by 
using, insofar as possible, the language 
of the lay receiver in presenting what 
they have to say. 

We must recognize, of course, that 
standardized meanings for accounting 
terms have been built up over the 
years. And that they are a great help 
to accountants—to all who under- 
stand them—in transmitting complex 
ideas that would otherwise require 


causes 


lengthy definitions. But doctors, law. 
yers, and scientists have done a con- 
sistently good job of using non-pro- 
fessional language in reporting to the 
public at large, even though they 
stick to their own jargon when con- 
versing among themselves. It seems 
to me that accountants should take a 
leaf from their notebook. 

In this connection, the recent trend 
toward change of form in financial 
statement may be regarded as helping 
solve the problem of terminology, 
Some few companies have done an 
excellent job of simplification of terms 
—of putting reports in laymen’s lan- 
guage. Some others have over-simpli- 
fied to the point of shading truth. 
But the fact that present accounting 
terminology seems generally _recog- 
nized as unsatisfactory is indeed a 
healthy sign. 


Explain the “Best Guesses" 


Management should attempt to 
counteract the lack of precision in 


i re 


accounting. This can be considered | 


the second step in the’ process of 
achieving understanding—simplifying 
the terminology being the first. Per- 
haps the lack of precision can be 
counteracted by explaining fully the 
meaning and importance of the prin- 
cipal judgments that have a direct 
bearing upon operating results. 
Charges are made frequently across 
the bargaining table that management 
juggles the figures in financial state- 
ments; that it does so to show les 


profit than was actually earned. The & 


implication of this charge is, of course, F 


wholly untrue, yet there is some basis 
in fact for the belief that the figures, 
are adjusted—not intentionally to 
show a small profit—but adjusted to 
conform to the various _ business 
judgments. As a matter of fact, ac- 
counting is largely a process of put: 
ting together facts and a series of 
“best guesses” to achieve the figures 
that represent operating results. 
Financial statements are far from 
precise and definite. There is noth- 
ing absolute about them as there § 
about a thermometer or scale reading. 
Two different groups of accountants. 


working with the data of the sameg 


business, would probably show differ- 


ent results. This does not mean thatf 


either group of accountants is ul 
reliable or dishonest, but it is the 
sort of thing that causes those who 
do not understand to believe that the 


whole business is crooked and ut 
derhanded. 
The many judgments or “bes 


guesses”’.that enter into business havt 
a definite bearing upon operatin 
profits. Inventory values and profit 
are reduced by falling prices. A¢ 
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KNOW YOUR MARKET IN ’48 
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the number of your salesmen—of adding to your plant capacity? “ 

The answers to your problems probably are in the minds of é 

. bd 1 

consumers, who, even as you read this page, are planning to buy : 

your product—or your competitor's! : nl 

. ; . tl 

What do the men and women of America think about your candy. , ; 

your toasters, or your carpets? As they think, so they will act. d 

. ‘ it 

If you want to know, we can tell you what consumers are planning : 

to do about the products you offer. Our headquarters staff. plus 600 J 
or more men and women across the country, are ready to interview 

consumers. distributors. prospects. and give you the facts and our n 

analysis. 

. : IS 

The directors of your company want profits, not excuses. Be sure V 

that any plans you make for 1948 are based on facts intelligently ”5 

. : re 

gathered, soundly interpreted. ‘ 

Tell us on your letterhead when a representative may call. . 
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justments between book inventories 
and physical inventories taken at the 
end of the year affect profits. Results 
are also influenced by reserves tor 
doubtful accounts, revaluations of in- 
vestments, revised computation of tax 
liability, obsolescence of material and 
equipment, and all the large group 
of items generally included under the 
terms “contingencies” and “suspense.” 
The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that there is no one estab- 
lished way to set up reserves. Some 
mav be taken from surplus, others 
from earnings. The results in each 
case would be affected. ‘These are but 
a few of the judgments which must 
be explained before balance sheets and 
operating statements will become un- 
derstandable. bodies of information. 


Skillful Teaching Is Needed 


[It will be difficult to give the aver- 
age employe the background informa- 
tion he needs in order to understand 
and appreciate accounting procedures. 
But it seems to me that the job must 
be done thoroughly by education. 
Many will say it cannot be done, 
or that it will fail if attempted. But 
the experience of business organiza- 
tions and educational institutions is 
that such a project is very much 
worth while. Those who conduct 
practical courses for the purpose of 
giving students an understanding of 
financial statements are constantly 
amazed at the rapidity of the change 
in viewpoint once financial informa- 
tion is understood. Honest and skill- 
ful teaching is needed. It will pro- 
duce, | am sure, remarkable results 
in building the kind of understanding 
upon which the desire to cooperate 
can be built. 

The traditional pessimism of busi- 
nessmen in regard to financial state- 
ments is a third problem for study. It 
Is axiomatic for accountants to pro- 
vide for all possible losses and to 
anticipate no profits. Businessmen also 
tollow this doctrine in making pro- 
vision tor all adverse conditions by 
setting up reserves—and making little 
allowance for favorable “breaks.” It 
is almost as if management said, in 
eftect: “There must be no surprises 
in this business of ours unless they 
are good ones.’ And naturally, these 
reserves, unless they are created out 
ot surplus, reduce profits. Thus, the 
inherent pessimism of businessmen re- 
sults, at times, in understatement of 
Profits. “This, in turn, adds fuel to 
the hery charges that statements are 
deliberately altered to show low profit 
tor collective bargaining purposes. It 
should be noted here, however, that 
businessmen are not pessimists in all 
things, ‘They are, as we have noted, 
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quite definitely pessimistic in regard 
to financial statements, but in respect 
to the things they can accomplish 
they are just as definitely optimistic. 
They never sell themselves short by 
setting up reserves to cover losses 
which may result from inefficiencies 
and from inability to compete effec- 
tively. Nor do we ever see reserves 
to cover losses resulting from poo 
labor relations. However, this opti- 
mistic side of the American business 
man is seldom, if ever, reflected in 
published financial statements. 

It is important to eliminate o1 
counteract this pessimistic bias of busi- 
nessmen if we are to achieve employe 
understanding of financial informa- 
tion. But it will be far more difh- 
cult to accomplish than the first two 
steps I have suggested. Perhaps it 
will never be done until all parties 
responsible for the pessimistic ap- 
proach realize how much misunder- 
standing it creates. It is as impor- 
tant for all parties—not merely the 
workers—to know the favorable side 
of a business as it is for them to be 
made aware of the unfavorable side. 
If we cannot succeed in_ bringing 
about this change, then we should at 
least supply sufficient information in 
support and explantion of these pessi- 
mistic judgments. If this is done, the 


reader of the report can form his 
own opinion as to the state of the 
business. 

The suggestions | have made thus 
tar for reestablishing the lines of 
financial communication — between 
management and employes, might be 
called technical improvements to the 
existing process. But as I mentioned 
earlier, even these efforts will fail 
unless there is basic confidence in 
management. _ 

A good many managements exist 
in a fool’s paradise, believing—in the 
face of overwhelming evidence—that 
their employes have unlimited confi- 
dence in management’s judgment and 
business ability. Such managements 
are dumbfounded when their em- 
ployes strike. 

One of the most strongly held be- 
liefs of employes today is that man- 
agement doesn’t know how to run 
the business. Hence, the workers say 
to themselves, since management can’t 
do the job I guess we'd better try to 
run the business through our union. 
This situation is the result of clogged 
channels of communication within the 
business organization. The workers 
do not understand why management 
does many things—advertise when it 
doesn’t seem necessary in order to sell 
goods; spend money for plant expan- 


| 
McKinsey, Kearney & Company 
Management Consultants | 
announce the change of the firm name | 
AY y 
A. T. Kearney & Company 
a 
135 South LaSalle Street *« Chicago 3, Illinois 
The firm organization and personnel will remain as before. 
It will continue to offer consulting services to management: 
Production Cost Reduction 
Accounting and Budget Controls Executive Compensation 
Sales and Marketing Organization Studies 
Personnel Industrial Engineering 
Industrial Relations Financial Reports 
Wage Incentives Economic Studies | 
| 
| Established in 1926 as James O. McKinsey & Company 
L_ | 
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sion, pay executives high salaries, and 
so forth. As business organizations 
have grown, the channels of communi- 
cation from top to bottom and bottom 
to top have become so clogged the in- 
tormation to explain such moves has 
pract-cally ceased to flow. Top man- 
agement doesn’t know what employes 
really want, and the workers have no 
idea of why top management acts the 
way it does. Because the informa- 
tion that explains and justifies is miss- 
ing, management often appears to be 
contradicting itself—saying one thing 
and doing another. This naturally 
results in lack of confidence. 


An example of actions contradict- 
ing words can be as simple as the 
following: In wage negotiations a 
management representative may say 
that wages cannot be increased with- 
out increasing prices and that it is 
believed that a price increase would 
be extremely unwise. Presumably the 
bargaining representatives are satisfied 
with this explanation. A short time 
later, however, prices are increased. 
It is quite possible that sudden in- 
creases in raw material costs forced 
the price rise, but the employes do 
not know that. They can hardly 
help but think that they have been 


GREAT INDUSTRIES « te 


Growing. GREENSBORO MARKET 


WORLD’S largest producer of work 
clothing . . . the home office of the manu- 
facturing division and 2 plants of Blue Bell, 
Inc., are located in Greensboro.. Operating 
17 plants in 6 states and sales offices in 6 
cities Blue Bell uses approximately 120 mil- 


lion yards of cloth to manufacture between 
|| 35 and 40 million garments yearly, valued 
|| in excess of $24,000,000. 

{ THIS is a part of the broad diversified 


industrial and tremendous agricultural activ- 
ity in the Growing Greensboro Market, re- 
flected in the $80,297,000" Gross Farm Dol- 
lars and the $290,642,000* total Retail Sales 
in the Greensboro ABC Retail Trading Zone. 


EFFECTIVE net buying income for 
the Greensboro ABC Retail Trading Zone is 
at an all time high of $450,486,000*—a tre- 
mendous potential sales reservoir for your 
products, and reached only through the 
NEWS-RECORD with current daily circula- 
tion of more than 90,000, and better than 
64°/, coverage of families in the ABC Retail 
Trading Zone. 


*1947 Sales Management Figures. 


Greensboro News-Kecord 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


hoodwinked, that their management 


has acted in bad faith. 

The best channel of communica. 
tion from top to bottom and back up 
is the natural one—from supervisor 
to employe supervised, at all levels jp 
the organization. However, it is not 
so essential to pass a viewpoint or a 
policy down the line as it is to listen 
for the viewpoint of the worker and 


pass it up the line. Many member | 


of top management are sublimely un. 
aware that their policies are regarded 
with antagonism by employes. This 
situation exists because supervisors, 


who may or may not have the in. | 


formation, have hesitated to pass it | 


up the line because it is not the sort 
of thing top management likes. 


Motives Must Be Sincere 


In the final analysis, then, success 
in any program of sharing informa. 
tion with employes depends upon the 
spirit with which management 2t- 


tempts to do the job. If management | 
is honest and sincere in its desire to | 
share information—if its motives for | 
doing so cannot possibly be suspect—| 


the chief difficulty is eliminated. Up 
to now, management has often given 
out information grudgingly, or be. 
cause it was the thing to do. It has 
taken rather halting half steps toward 
meeting workers’ desires for informa 
tion. I firmly believe it is in this 
area that the real possibilities for con- 
structive action lie; and further, that 
if management attempts to solve the 
general problem with complete sin- 


cerity of spirit, the corollary problems ; 


will largely disappear. Once conf- 
dence exists, all explanations—finan- 
cial or otherwise—can be relatively 
simple and brief. Then it will not 
matter much whether employes are 
able to understand financial state- 
ments, or whether they have any real 
desire to be given the details. As long 
as they have confidence in manage- 
ment, they will be satisfied. 

As one supervisor in our own or 
ganization put it recently: 

“Tf our people know they can get 


the straight dope anytime they want} 


it merely by asking—then they prob 
ably won't ask for it, but they'll be 
happy.” F 

Perhaps we can build this conf- 
dence by an honest, sincere effort— 
an all-out effort—to share informa 
tion about the business with our en 


ployes, starting with the information 


our employes want and building up 
from there. Then we may reach é 
point at which everything about the 


business can be discussed, all question 


answered, or the reason for not doing 
so reviewed with mutual confidence 


Then, and only then, can a real bas§ 


for industrial peace be established. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number: 


ADVERTISING 

159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
(Price 5c 

160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c) 


Tests Say “Yes”. 


138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
Price 25c) 

121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile Indus- 
trv: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Promo- 
tion? A portfolio of a 19-article series 
by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says “Yes”! (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


158—Primer on Prize Contests by Frank 
Waggoner. (Price 5c) 


157—Self Appraisal Test for Sales 


Managers. (Price. 5c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


154+—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 5c) 

153—A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Sales- 


men About the Company’s Advertising 
by E. A. Gebhardt. (Price 5c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 

132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin §. Igleheart. (Price 5c) 

131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 


Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 

_129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 
Price 5c) 

126—What Makes a Star Salesman 


Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


124—What Type of Salesman Makes 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Norman 
R. Catharin. (Price 5c) 


_145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
Price 10c) 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons 
Should Use a Patterned 
Hiring Men, by Robert 
Price Sc : 


Why You 
Interview in 


N. McMurry. 


MARKETS 


pane, sales _and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
im three population Groups. (Price 25c) 
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125—New 


York Buying Groups In- 
crease Department Store Memberships in 
1946. (Includes tabulation of New York 
buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buving offices.) (Price 
10c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


MANAGEMENT 
137—What’s Behind Today’s Trend 


Toward Decentralization, by John Allen 
Murphy. (Price 10c) 


118—New Management Patterns to 
Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


151—Where Will Profits Come From? 
by A. J. Gallager. (Three articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 

135—A Current List of Selected Infor- 
mation Sources for Businessmen, by Peter 
B. B. Andrews. (Price 10c) 


117—A Selected Reading List for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen, by Dr. James F. 
Bender. (Price 5c) 


interested! 


More than 520 brands are included in this recent survey con- 
ducted by the New England Newspapers Advertising Bureau. 
46 chain and independent grocery stores were interviewed by 
the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune. Figures were tabulated, the 520 
brands listed . . . and now we present this total information in 
handy brochure form. If you're in the food field, you'll be 


EAGLE-TRIBUNE, Lawrence, Mass. 


Yes, I want a copy of the 9th Annual Survey of Retail Distribution of 
Grocery Store Products in the Lawrence, Mass. Market (prepared by 
New England Newspapers Advertising Bureau). 


PN aid: ateinrarelesctard Rammibdaceie eos Braet bottles its oie oie aa ere ae 
PINAR «ss atic: ona Salaccha: Wes ateeke eke aise tarantino aie Ae as dica eo a a 
CM okikc sh nacbarereadtwecssesncs ee PM: sadcavasedecses 
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The Daily Eagle and Evening Tribune are the only newspapers de- 


voted exclusively to the Greater Lawrence market. Read in 95 out 
of every 100 homes. ABC over 36,000. 


The EAGLE= TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
WARD- GRIFFITH CO.—- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Ready now! The 9th annual survey of 
retail distribution of grocery store 
products in the Lawrence, Mass., 
market. Send for your free copy 
today. 
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Apeney No, 


MAGAZINES 


If a good continued story is sauce 
for the readers it must likewise be 
sauce for media selectors. So, appar- 
ently, reasons the Promotion Depart- 
ment of Woman's Ilome Companion, 
In a number of serial promotion mail- 
ings—initiated a few years back and 
still going strong—the Companion is 
telling its own story. 

Each series emphasizes a particular 
facet of the magazine’s operation, and 
contains implicit morals-for-advertis- 
ers. Each piece within a series spot- 
lights one point and ties naturally into 
the “continued story.” Both editing 
and art work help frame the con- 
tinuity developed within these promo- 
tion groups. And, like a set of golf 
clubs, from driver to putter the mail- 
ings function to drive the story-ball 
home from tee to cup. 


A. “Space Buyers Yardstick—for 
women’s service magazines: A fast, 
short-interval promotion series that 
teases media men’s curiosity about 
their own business. It shows how 
MV oman’s Llome Companion measures 


A, SPACE BUYERS YARDSTICK 


That ds wees ewes * 


up on 11 points from circulation and 
newsstand sales—through advertising 
gains—to unduplicated circulation. 


B. The shapes of shirts and tea- 
kettles and such: A series about the 
Companion’s Home Equipment De- 
partment, tying in same with domestic 
electric customers. 


C. For wider horizons than merely 
household gadgetry: ‘he series shows 
what the Companion is doing to cap- 
ture and keep that “alert woman's 
market.” It tells of the magazine's 
public service articles, and a “result 
story” sequel is currently proving the 
power of those articles. 


D. “Way Back When’’—or What- 
every-space-buyer-should-know (and 
especially about the Companion): 
Burlesques Mr. A. Fusty, out-of-date 


B. SHIRTS and° TEAKETTLES 


Way Back Wher egyd se 
ee 


wi we 


at! 


D. “WAY BACK WHEN” 


media man, who confounds salesme, 
with such gems as, “I like to let , 
magazine list age several years befor 
revising it.” 


E. Elementary: Like children’ 
story books, this “not the type that 
buys the Companion” series tell 
about Petunia Possum, Sophronia 
Sloth and their sisters. Here, with 
pleasant indirection, the Covipanion | 
claims the “alert woman’s market,” | 


With its September issue, 7'omor- 
row adopts a new format. This in- 
cludes a new cover design, larger 
type page, and changes in type dress, 
Now beginning its seventh year, the 
Garrett Publications, Inc., magazine 
is taking step number one, with the 
new format, of a proposed series to | 
increase circulation and advertising. 

« 


Robert F. Lane is new promotion > 
manager for Liberty and the Hunter 
Screen Unit Group. . . . Bill Rae is 
appointed sports editor of True... 
James E. Curtis is promoted to east- 
ern advertising manager of squire. 


“NOT FOR SOPHRONIA" 
SALES MANAGEMEN'E 
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The 12th annual Grit Reader Sur- 
cey is now available to national ad- 
vertisers and recognized advertising 


agencies. ‘Ihe 1947 survey is based 


on 32,219 filled-in questionnaires, 
51% more than were received in 
1946. 


The spiral bound 120-page pres- 
entation containing information on 
small town buying habits and brand 


preferences, reports on seven general 


product classifications: automotive, 
drugs and cosmetics, grocery, home 
appliances, home improvements, to- 
bacco and miscellaneous. Compari- 
sons with the previous years are 
shown, so it is possible to tell which 
products are showing gains and which 
are losing ground in the small town 
field. In addition to brands purchased 
by its readers, Grit presents in abbre- 
viated form its recent study which 
separates suburban small towns from 
true small towns. The survey also 
gives much about the types of families 
reading Grit and what they think of 
the publication. 

The survey closes with a picturiza- 
tion of the publication’s advertising 
gains since 1942, and lists the na- 
tional advertisers and advertising 
agencies who have used space in Grit 
during the past year. A copy may be 
obtained by writing to Gilbert E. 
Whiteley, advertising manager, Grit 
Publishing Co., Williamsport 3, Pa., 


or from Grit’s advertising repre- 
sentatives. 
NEWSPAPERS 


Is Nabisco Shredded Wheat selling 
better in Pittsburgh, Pa., than it was 
last fall? How much better? Is 8 
O'Clock coffee still leading its near- 
est competitor? If so, how far ahead 
is it; and was it leading all year in 
this city? 

The answers to these and to many 
more questions about hundreds of 
brands can be found in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph’s recently-issued 
Report No. + of its Continuous Con- 
sumer Brand Inventory of Grocery 
Products. , 

Conducted by Alfred Politz Re- 
search, Inc., this fourth survey shows 
comparisons of over 500 brands— 
within 14 classifications—with each 
other and with the three preceding 
reports, 

A summary of the classifications, 
which range from cold cereals to 
Water sotteners, reports the number of 
brand names inventoried, percent 
stocking any brand, and average brand 
Possession by users. Age and economic 
eroupings are indicated also. 

Under its classification each brand 
's compared to its rating in each of 
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the three preceding reports, as well 
as to all other brands in the current 
inventory. Reports No. 1 and No. 2 
surveyed the corporate city; No. 3 
and No. 4, the ABC city. Accom- 
panying graphs chart the shifting rela- 
tive positions of the various brands 
during the 12-month period covered 
by the four quarterly reports. 
« 

Through the American Newspaper 
Advertising Network, Frankfort Dis- 
tillers Corp. for its Four Roses brand 
has contracted for 52 consecutive 
weeks of newspaper advertising. This 
is the first time, it is said, that any 
advertiser in the liquor industry has 
used newspaper space on a national 
basis with such a high degree of fre- 
quency and continuity. “The new cam- 
paign will run in 2+ A.N.A.N. news- 
papers. A numer of other leading 
newspapers throughout the United 
States will also carry the schedule. 
Approximately 25,000 lines will be 
used in each newspaper during the 
52-week period. 

° 

Copies of The New York Times 
are now being sold in Los Angeles 
on the morning of publication. In an 
extension of its fast air delivery serv- 
ice now covering 27 cities, The New 
York Times is now flying copies of 
its City Edition to Los Angeles every 
night as soon as they come off the 
presses in ‘Times Square, New York 
City. Arrival at the Municipal Air- 
port in Los Angeles is scheduled for 
7:45 A.M. the morning of publica- 
tion, with delivery to downtown Los 
Angeles, Hollywood and Beverly 
Hills made immediately after the 
papers are taken from the plane. 


STANLEY H. MULLIN is the new 
director of public relations of 
Standard Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Power Plant Engineering, which 
becomes Power Generation with the 
January 1948 issue, has resigned its 
membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, according to Kingsley L. 


Rice, president of Technical Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

In explaining the resignation, Mr. 
Rice points out that a switch from 
paid to controlled circulation is neces- 
sary to facilitate new publishing plans, 
requiring both unit coverage and 
penetration in the single specialized 
industrial function of power and 
steam generation. Also, Mr. Rice 
states, it is possible to define more 
clearly the concentrated functional 
character of the publication under 
conditions of controlled circulation. 

A previous announcement of Power 
Plant Engineering's plans said that its 
title would be changed to Power 
Engineering. “We have since con- 
cluded,” Mr. Rice states, “that this 
title is still too broad. Therefore the 
new name will be Power Genera- 
tion.” 

© 

Lingerie Merchandising is publish- 
ing its 1947 Sales Manual as part 
of the September issue. The manual 
will be illustrated and will contain 
information on style, market trends, 
etc., intended as an aid to the buyers 
in training salesgirls. 


GEORGE H. FREY has been ap- 
pointed director of network sales 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 


RADIO 


The 1947-48 lines of home radio 
sets, AM, FM, and television, will 
be displayed in the Atlantic City 
Municipal Auditorium during the 
25th Annual Convention and Expo- 
sition of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, September 15-18. Dis- 
plays of equipment manufacturers and 
transcription companies and program 
services, however, will occupy the 
largest amount of space in the hall. 
Other exhibitors are the U. S. Navy, 
business papers and certain industry 
organizations. 

° 

Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
announces that 88 radio stations have 
subscribed under the new 15-point 
program as of August 14. This is 
54 more contracts following those re- 
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ceived the first week when the incom- 
ing subscriptions represented 21 states 
and had come from stations ranging 
in power from 250 to 50,000 watts. 

. 

The American Broadcasting Co., 
in November, will add two 1,000 
watt stations in San Bernardino, Cal., 
and Madison, Wis., bringing its total 
number of afhliates to 261. 

° 

Station KECA, Los Angeles, has 
added a mobile telephone service to 
its roving mobile radio car. ‘The new 
service will permit the radio unit to 


keep in touch by telephone communi- 
cation with anyone or any place 
within a 25 to 50 mile radius, and 
the service will enable anyone using 
the mobile telephone unit to talk to 
any place normally served by a regu- 
lar telephone. 
- 

Joseph A. Lenn is newly appointed 
director of local sales for station 
WHLI, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

William R. Cline, formerly 


assistant to the manager of WLS, 
Chicago, is appointed manager of 
WCAR, Pontiac, Mich. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF PRESIDENTS 
DUN’S REVIEW 
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JAMES M. GAINES is director, 
NBC-owned stations now as well 
as manager, WNBC, New York City. 


Now in its third year on the air, 
the American Cyanamid Co. has 
signed a 52-week facilities contract 
renewal with the American Broad- 
casting Co. for the Lederle Labora- 
tories Division professional service 
series, “The Doctors Talk It Over.” 
The renewal contract is effective 
September 29. Hazard Advertising 
Co., New York City, is the agency. 

. . “The Adventures of Charlie 
Chan,” mystery drama, has been se- 
lected by Pharmaco, Inc., for Mutual 


Broadcasting System presentation be- 
ginning September 8. The program 
marks the third selected for Septem- 
ber sponsorship on the Mutual net-| 
work by the drug manaufacturer.| 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., is handling 
the account. 


TELEVISION 


The American Tobacco Co. plans 
to sponsor a total of 17 college foot- 
ball games this fall over WNBT 
New York City, and WBKB, Chi: 
cago. This is said to be the company: 
first sponsorship of television. N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., is handling the ac 
count and is negotiating coverage 0 
the games. 

. 

Operation of the Fort Industry 
Company’s new television station it 
Toledo, O., is being planned for nex 
spring, according to J. Harold Ryan 
executive vice-president of the com 
pany. Initial transmissions are likel 
to start in March or April, 1948. 

+ 

The first television rate card to b 
issued by KSD-TV, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch station, has been distributed 
to prospective clients. 


a 


Hanneil Food Products, Inc., Ne 
York City, is sponsoring a series © 
weekly time signals over CBS Tel 
vision for its new food product, Pep 
corn Chips. The signals (two week! 
for the first 13 weeks, with a subs 
quent minimum of one weekly) are! 
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precede the Brooklyn Dodgers base- in the firm of Stewart, Hanford & 


ill games during the remainder of Casler, Inc., and the firm name is 
the 1947 season and to precede mu- being changed to Casler, Hempstead 
nally satisfactory sports events there- & Hanford, Inc. Offices of the agency 
sfter. will be continued in Rochester, N. Y., 


where the original firm has been in 
business for +2 years. In addition, a 
complete agency operation will be 
established immediately in Chicago. 


St. Georges & Keyes, Inc., New 


_ York City, is reopening its Baltimore, B. B. GEYER, president, Geyer, 

ll Md., office, to be headed by Arthur Newell & Ganger, Inc., is now 

ty Booth, tormerly vice-president ot chairman, Advertising Research 
: Booth, \ ickery & Schwinn, Inc. ... Foundation's Technical Committee. 

le air, 

. has 

ntract CHARLES E. SKINNER is placed 

3 road- in charge of the new television de- 

abora- partment, Florez, Inc., Detroit. | YOUR Product R 

ervice oes at 

Wer.” The opening of his own offices in ow ) —a——oeau™ e 

lective# New York City as television consul- 


rtising f tant specializing in the production of | 
walk IN THE ST. PAUL MARKET 


gency. visual commercials, is announced by | 
harlief John R. Allen and Associates. Mr. 
en se-} Allen was formerly director of radio (4 
lutuall and televisi "ties aa x 
and television for Mlarschalk and | ad x Y 4 4 
‘ 1Sv, : 
mn be! Pratt Co, eres Your (#aeyier 


ogram 


~ptem- 
| Answer / 
turer} Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc., is e 


ndling forming a new company in Brazil, 
“Publicidade-Erwin Wasey S. <A.” 


Fhe 14 
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we 


Alfredo C. Machedo is manager of 
the new office which is in Rio de The "1947 Dispatch. 
al Janeiro. . . . Gordon A. Knapp, Jr., : 
pia} and Harold W. Shepard announce Pioneer Press Consumer 
NBT. the formation of Knapp-Shepard, Analysis" gives the con- 
v4 inc., advertising agency, New York 
» Chel City. sumer acceptance of your 
. W product and |,535 others in the 
he ac: St. Paul Market. Here are perti- 
age nent facts you will want to know, 
This 175-page, fact-filled research re- 
dustr} port is now available upon request... 
“— Use your letterhead and write: 
’ 
Ryan 
* Com ar VN AX %; 
‘kelt National Advertising NY NS \e® 9 
likel S\ RN .@ 
148. Department iF NY 
St, Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ry 
to bp St. Paul 1, Minn. “NS 
: Posty or 
ibutes Ridder-Johns, Incorporated 
say : oo FLOWERS: Oneida Ltd.'s 342 Madison Ave. Wrigley Building Penobscot Building 
: use of flowers in advertising copy wins . i i 
Nev S cop? & 2 hic tl. Detroit, Mich. 
is P the Flower Advertising Award from New York, N. ¥ Chi — 
Tele the Society of American Florists. 
, Pep 7 ul | 
weekip .2enry MM. Hempstead resigns as | 
subse WCe-president of Geyer, Newell & | ST. PAUL DISPATGH-PIONEER PRESS 
aresp 74NEer, Inc., to become a partner | qupgu nS 
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Timed Bomb for Pests 


The newspaper advertising cam- 
paign of Bridgeport Brass Co. for its 
Aer-o-sol Insecticide bomb, based on 
a natural time-table of insect preval- 
ence in 150 marketing areas, is de- 
tailed in an “Advertising Facts” 
folder recently published by the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

Pointing out that for some 80 years 
Bridgeport has concentrated on the 
production of industrial goods, the 
folder relates how the company took 
on the manufacture of aerosol bombs 
during the war, and decided to con- 
tinue making them in the post-war 
period for the consumer market. 

Both Bridgeport and its agency, 
William Esty & Co., Inc., knew, the 
folder states, “that the insect world 
operates on its own seasonal time- 
table—and that this time-table varies 
by regions.” 

‘To take advantage of this situation, 
Aer-o-sol advertising was pitched to 
hit each local market at the exact time 
the market was feeling the results of 
the insect war. 

Charts were prepared for 150 mar- 
keting areas which showed the season 
and intensity of appearance of each 
type of insect. With the charts as the 
main guide, advertising and sales 
plans were laid to apply pressure as 
the seasonal cycles came up. 

From the advertising standpoint, 


the folder states, ‘this program called 
for precision and broad flexibility.” 
Approximately 70% of the appropri- 
ation was alloted to local newspapers. 

To do the advertising job this 
year, the folder says Bridgeport is 
utilizing more than 150 daily news- 
papers in 42 states and the District 
of Columbia. Advertisements of 399, 
200 or 75 lines spotlight the principal 
insects Aer-o-sol kills. 

In market after market, soon after 
the campaign began last April, con- 
sumer response was strongly indi- 
cated. Today, though it still has sev- 
eral months to go, the campaign’s 
value has been demonstrated to the 
extent that “newspapers will con- 
tinue, in 1948, to be the basic medium 
for carrying our message to the pub- 
lic,” according to Howard C. Haupt, 
in charge of Aer-o-sol advertising. 


The Lighter Touch 


To blow lighter soap advertising 
bubbles, Fels-Naphtha is using a four- 
panel cartoon from The New Yorker. 
Panel 1 shows man and woman cast- 
away on desert island with dirty shirt 
hoisted as distress signal. In 2 the 
woman notices dirty shirt. 3. She 
washes it, and sits back smugly with 
clean shirt flying. Man has slept 
through foregoing action. 

Copy then asks, ‘“—but where did 
she get the Fels-Naphtha Soap?” 

The advertisement is appearing cur- 


CARR-TOONS 


add LIFE... ACTION... SPARKLE 


to your Bulletins, Contests, Publications 


WRITE ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD, 


FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 


\ THE BUSINESS STIMULATOR 


A MONTHLY SERVICE FOR YOUR REPRODUCTION 
by offset, mimeograph, ditto and printing-(no cuts to buy) 


rently in Cosmopolitan, Grit, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Better 
Homes &% Gardens, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Dell Modern Group, Faw- 
cett Woman’s Group, and Mactad- 
den’s Women’s Group. 

And nice publicity for The New 
Yorker. 


IN ARMY SLANG, it's chow time any 
hour on Kahn Packing Co.'s spectacular 
erected in Cincinnati by Turner Advertising. 


Fixin's for Chicken, Too 


On September 1, the National 
Cranberry Association launches the 
largest advertising campaign in its his- 
tory for Ocean Spray cranberry prod- 
ucts. “Twenty-three advertisements, 
17 of which will be in color, will ap- 
pear in national women’s magazines 
and newspaper supplements from 
September 1 through December 31. 
Color will be supplemented by black 
and white daily newspaper schedules 
in leading cities. 

Expansion of Ocean Spray’s adver- 
tising campaign is keeping pace with 
the growth of the company itself, a 
cooperative of cranberry growels. 
During the past 12 months, some 250 
growers have joined the organization, 
bringing with them additional sup- 
plies of cranberries for processing. 
About 1,000 cranberry growers 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wiscot- 
sin, Washington and Oregon are now 


FURNISHING over 500 new, original 
business Carr-toons, Illustrations and 
Ideas —inspirational, seasonal, edito- 
rial, sport and sales-building—by 
nationally known artists. Used by hun- 
dreds of the leading organizations of 
the country for over ten years. 


ONE YEAR—12 RELEASES—$17.50 
($16.00 chock with order) 


Published by CARR SPEIRS COMPANY stamford, conn. 


members of the Association which will 
market about 50% of the Nation’s 
crop, or an expected pack of +,000,- F 
000 cases. iH 

The 1947 advertising will be timed 7 
to coincide with the beginning of the 
cranberry harvest and the appearance | 
on grocers’ shelves of a fresh pack o | 
Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce. To 
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sell increasing crops National Cran- 
berry Association is stretching the 
cranberry season in two ways: (1) by 
starting it early, as soon as the first 
cranberry is picked ; (2) by extending 
it through spring and summer. 

A new theme in the Ocean Spray 
advertising will be the teaming of 
cranberry with chicken. While it has 
traditionally been served with turkey, 
its use to complement chicken has 
hardly been touched; and since six 
times as much chicken as turkey is 
consumed annually by the American 
public, a possible j jump in the demand 
for cranberries is indicated as this new 
field is exploited. 

Plastic “chick cutters” for cutting 
cranberry sauce in chick shapes will 
be offered in September advertise- 
ments for an Ocean Spray label and 
10c, and the “cranberry chicks” are 
suggested as colorful and appetizing 
companions for roast chicken, fried 
chicken, or chicken salads. Advertis- 
ing reprints will be used for top-of- 
the-counter cranberry displays to tie 
Ocean Spray with chicken. 

A four-color folder promoting 
chicken and cranberry sauce as “Party 
Flavor-Mates” also is being distrib- 
uted ; 750,000 have been printed. 

November Ocean Spray advertise- 
ments will conform to tradition by 
stressing Thanksgiving turkey with 
cranberry sauce; in December the 
theme will be cranberry sauce with 
Christmas meals. 

Ocean Spray’s slogan, “Ready to 
Serve,” which has been featured in its 
advertising for more than 25 years, 
will continue. With the increasing 
trend toward less cooking in the in- 
dividual home, the slogan has become 
amore and more forceful selling point 
ever the years. 

Magazines scheduled for the 1947 
campaign are Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Parent’s Maga- 
zine, Good Housekeeping, The A mer- 
ican Weekly and This Week Maga- 


zine. 


Screen-Raiser 


The Radiant Manufacturing 
Corp., Chicago, embarking on an ex- 
tended advertising campaign for its 
Projection screens, will place adver- 
tisements in more than 50 publica- 
tions. Not only photographic and 
educational magazines, but also na- 
tional publications will carry Radiant 
advertising. Fortune, Life, Esquire, 


Time, National Geographic, Sports 
one Outdoor Life, Hunting & 
ishing 


Holiday, Business Week, 
Popular Science, Popular Mechanics, 
Better Hlomes and Gardens, House 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 


PHILCO RADIO TIME: This flying spectacular by Douglas Leigh, Inc., is another 
way to say the Philco Corp. is on the air. It flies over New York and New Jersey. 


€¥ Garden comprise but a portion of 
the list. 

This expanded effort, reaching 
29,000,000 readers, is based upon 
Radiant’s high capacity to turn out 
its glass beaded, 


“Hy-Flect” projec- 
tion screen. 
Returns to Fray 
Millers of WondeRice (Walton 


Rice Mill, Inc., Stuttgart, Ark.) will 
resume sectional and national adver- 
tising. Advertising was suspended 
during the war when the Government 
took a major part of production. 
Now that the Government restric- 
tions have been removed and more 
rough rice is available, Walton Mill, 
via Freitag Advertising Agency, At- 


lanta, Ga., is placing advertising in 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Better Homes & Gardens, 
McCall's Magazine, and in more 
than 60 newspapers in the Southeast. 
Newspaper campaign begins in Octo- 
ber; magazine copy in November. 

Walton Mill plans to devote a ma- 
jor portion of sales effort on its 
packaged rice. In addition to regular 
WondeRice, which is marketed in a 
blue and yellow package, Walton 
Mill is adding to its line a select 
quality long grain rice with a green 
and yellow package. At a later date, 
Walton Mill plans to introduce a 
third WondeRice product, this one a 
new specially processed rice product. 


This product will be introduced with 


a special advertising campaign. 


NO PUNCHING NECESSARY WITH 


File-Rite CATALOG RACK 


Instantly Racks 
PUNCHED OR UNPUNCHED 
CATALOGS 
MANUALS 
PRICE LISTS 
LOOSE SHEETS 
TELEPHONE BOOKS 
INDEX PAGES 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Any printed material up to 
—— 


Reduces racking and 
reference time. 
* 


Makes it easier to keep 
material up to date. 


te 
Three or four-hole sections 
available for loose sheets. 
* 


Sections and bound material 
securely held in rack with , 


flexible steel rods. 


will find the File-Rite ideal for holding your 
printed matter they refer to regularly. Leaves 
both hands free for phoning, writing. Can be 
imprinted on customers’ side with your trade- 
mark or sales message. Available in two sizes. 
For complete information and prices write 


NEWMAC COMPANY 


421 TENTH STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 


Your distributors, 
agents, and dealers 
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Retail Sales and Services Forecast for September, 1947 


Retail sales and services dollar vol- 
ume seem to be on a plateau. The 
expected shakedown hasn’t occurred ; 
neither is there any marked upward 
movement. Dollar volume this month 
should be 148% higher than the 


corresponding 1939 month. 


The Far West continues to have 
a strangle hold on the “biggest gains” 
cities, but three Middle West and one 
Florida city are in the charmed circle. 
The 15 leaders in city index are: 
San Diego, Calif., 406.0; Fresno, 
Calif., 404.3; San Jose, Calif., 402.2; 
Tucson, Ariz., 385.0; Wichita, Kan., 
378.3; San Bernardino, Calif., 369.0; 
‘Topeka, Kan., 366.1 ; Phoenix, Ariz., 
356.1; Oakland, Calif., 355.4; 
Miami, Fla., 350.1; Pasadena, Calif., 
337.1; Long Beach, Calif., 335.2; 
Ogden, Utah, 332.6; Sioux City, 
Iowa, 332.6; Berkeley, Calif., 331.6. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 


debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from busi- 
ness service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditure as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month. . . . The second 
column, ‘“City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 


should be localized. 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A guide 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 
ing actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining where drives 


As a special Service 


this magazine will mail 10 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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figures in the second column above 
100, indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the 
U.S.A. The City-National figure is 
derived by dividing the index figure 
of the city by that of the nation. The 
third column, “$ Millions” gives the 
total amount of retail sales and serv- 
ices estimate for the same month as is 
used in the index columns. Like all 
estimates of what will happen in the 
future, both the index and the dollar 
figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are nec- 
essarily projections of existing trends. 
Of greater importance than the pre- 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen- 
eral ranking of the city, either as to 
percentage gain or total size of mar- 
ket as compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind. 


1. How does the city stand in 
relation to its 1939 month? li 
the “City Index” is above 100, it is 
doing more business than in 1939, 
This is currently true of all 200 
cities. 


2. How does the city stand in 
relation to the Nation? lf the 
“City-National Index” is above 100, 
it means that the city’s retail activity 
is more favorable than that of the 
Nation as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar expendi- 
tures, many big cities with small 
percentage gains but big dollar ex- 
penditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of re- 
tail sales and services are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in 
whole or in part, without written 
permission from Sales Management, 


Inc. ) 


vv Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for September, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 


248.0 100.0 9,770.00 
Alabama 
x Birmingham ..... 291.3 117.5 27.00 
x Mobile ...................... 272.1 109.7 8.75 
vy Montgomery ...... 261.4 105.4 6.11 


(Continued on page 158) 
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SS H 4 ee, 
they go together 
Feminine charm and masculine ga-ga go together — a story of 


cause and result as old as time. 


Hempstead Town and the Review-Star are like that. And the 
parallel of cause and result persists in their relations. The Re- 
view-Star, in love with Hempstead Town from away back, has lav- 
ished attention on the market for more than a quarter century, 
spurred to new efforts by successful enhancements of Hempstead 
Town prosperity. Retailers recognize the Review-Star’s influence 


Leading N. Y. State's High-Spot Cities in the local market and turn to it for results. They placed over 
is a habit with Hempstead Town. 
In September, sixteenth consecutive 
month in the lead, retail sales forecast 
is 177.1% above September, 1939, 
11.7% above national average. Dollar 
volume for September $26,500,000. age points to the Review-Star as first choice. 


400,000 more lines of display in this newspaper the first six 
months of *47 than in any other local daily. 


For results in Hempstead Town—and Nassau County—retail lin- 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Six days a week, 5c a copy @ Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 


THEY GO TOGETHER New York @ Chicago @® St. Louis @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 


p Detroit @ Cincinnati @ Kansas City e Atlanta 
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Citizen-News 


AND ADVERTISER 
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Elizabeth Market 


Is A Natural 
For Testing 


New Jersey's 5th Largest 
in Retail Sales—$207,520,- 
000. (Sales Management 
current estimate). 


An important independent 
market convenient to 
metropolitan area. 


Excellent coverage 
through the Journal's 
90% home delivered cir- 
culation. 38,982 daily 
avg., 
mos. 1947. 


"poche Representotive 


_ WARD- GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


(A.B.C.) first 3 see 


-—WEIN2— 


Knows 


HOLLYWOOD 
is a Big, SEPARATE 


MARKET 


RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


(Trading Area—1945) 


$610,257,000 


tl 


COVERS 


HOLLYWOO 


with the 
HOLLYWOOD 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


National Representatives: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


ICH 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 156) 
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(SM Forecast for September, 1947) 
City 


City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Arizona 
yx Tucson ................... 385.0 155.2 7.51 
v Phoenix . 356.1 143.6 16.25 
Arkansas 
vy Fort Smith ....... 264.8 106.8 2.75 
Little Rock ........ 239.6 96.6 9.50 
California 
y¢v San Diego .......... 406.0 163.7 38.45 
el. 404.3 163.0 17.50 
Ve Sam Jose .n.cceccccnee 402.2 162.2 16.00 
yy San Bernardino 369.0 148.8 7.85 
y& Oakland ............... 355.4 143.3 55.25 
vy Pasadena ............ 337.1 135.9 15.75 
vy Long Beach ....... 335.2 135.2 30.38 
vy Berkeley ...... 331.6 133.7 10.25 
y* Stockton ................. 301.3 121.5 10.75 
ve Los Angeles ... 298.7 120.4 211.47 
yy Santa Barbara... 251.1 101.3 5.80 
Sacramento ........ 244.5 98.6 15.50 
San Francisco .. 233.4 94.1 97.50 
Colorado 
vy Denver .................. 267.5 107.9 42.25 
¥& Colorado 
Springs _ ....... 257.7 103.9 5.17 
| eee 245.1 98.8 4.96 
Connecticut 
vy Stamford. ............. 264.2 106.5 7.43 
xv Hartford ............ 252.3 101.7 23.50 
yy Bridgeport ........... 250.2 100.9 16.22 
New Haven ........ 247.4 99.8 17.90 
Waterbury ......... 235.0 94.8 9.15 
Delaware 
Wilmington ...... 236.8 95.5 15.00 
District of Columbia 
Washington ....... 243.0 98.0 88.00 
Florida 
xv Miami . ue 350.1 141.2 25.00 
Teme. ........ 36627 13977 12.15 
vx St. Petersburg... 271.2 109.4 7.75 
re Jacksonville .... 270.0 108.9 18.00 
¥¢ Orlando ... 265.5 107.1 5.80 
Georgia 
+ Columbus . 323.5 130.4 6.75 
3 Macon jinnine Sa }6«< 5.97 
Y Atlanta ..... om Sane tee 37.65 
¥ Albany 273.3 110.2 2.75 
vv Savannah 259.0 104.4 8.50 
yy Augusta .. . 254.7 102.7 5.46 
Hawaii 
xv Honolulu ..... 311.6 125.6 41.25 
Idaho 
xx Boise ........ ' 302.5 122.0 4.55 
Illinois 
> Rockford 305.1 123.0 10.83 
‘> Peoria .. .. 260.5 105.0 13.85 
oe East St. Louis .. 250.3 100.9 6.15 
Chicago ....... 228.7 92.2 330.50 
Moline- Rock Island E. 
Moline .............. 225.0 90.7 8.08 
Springfield ........... 222.4 89.7 8.60 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 


(SM Forecast for September, 1947) 


City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Indiana 
x South Bend ....... 330.4 133.2 12.80 
yy Fort Wayne ........ 300.2 121.0 14.50 
VBC Gary ecceveenrnnenene 281.6 113.5 12.50 
3% Evansville ........... 263.3 106.2 13.35 
yx Indianapolis ..... 250.1 100.8 45.40 
Terre Haute ..... 235.2 94.8 7.44 
lowa 
y% Sioux City .... 332.6 134.1 9.75 
vx Des Moines ....... 259.8 104.8 16.83 
sv Cedar Rapids .. 256.7 103.5 7.00 
vy Davenport ........... 250.1 100.8 7.35 
Kansas 
x Wichita ................. 378.3 152.5 18.85 
tx Topeka ———__... 366.1 147.6 10.57 
vr Kansas City .... 301.4 121.5 8.78 
Kentucky 
+ Louisville ............. 257.6 103.9 31.75 
vy Lexington ............ . 251.3 101.3 8.10 
Louisiana 
xv New Orleans ..... 250.1 100.8 45.00 
Shreveport ........... 240.3 96.9 12.78 
Maine 
yx Bangor ............... 251.2 101.3 4.25 
Lewiston- 
Auburn .......... 247.4 99.8 5.37 
Portland —........ 225.3 90.8 9.30 
Maryland 
s¢ Baltimore .............. 250.3 100.9 95.00 
Cumberland . 237.5 .95.8 5.23 
Massachusetts 
vx Holyoke .............. 275.0 110.9 6.00 
Fall River ......... . 247.6 99.8 9.17 
New Bedford ...... 244.7 98.7 9.10 
Springfield 222.5 89.7 17.30 
Worcester  ............ 221.0 89.1 18.65 
SS ae . 200.5 80.8 91.50 
Lowell ...................... 198.2 79.9 7.90 
Michigan 
xx Lansing ................ 290.1 117.0 11.05 
xx Jackson .................... 280.3 113.0 6.65 
xv Battle Creek —.. 268.7 108.3 6.03 
SII. cicciciciteancne 265.0 106.9 16.50 
Co  — . 260.3 105.0 165.00 
yy Grand Rapids .. 258.2 104.1 19.00 
¥ Kalamazoo 250.1 100.8 8.20 
Saginaw... 245.7 99.1 6.40 
Bay City ........... . 224.1 90.4 4.96 
Muskegon 205.2 82.7 6.73 
Minnesota 
yx Minneapolis .... 252.5 101.8 60.50 
So. Fol ........... 395.5 94.9 35.65 
Deak ......... BOS 65.9 10.25 
Mississippi 
+ Jackson ................ 310.0 125.0 7.25 
Missouri 
sc St. Joseph ........ 270.8 109.2 5.50 
se Kansas City ... 258.7 104.3 40.25 
Springfield ............ 247.6 99.8 6.30 
Se, tees. see SET 60.50 
Montana 
¥ Billings eee 260.2 104.9 4.02 
3% Great Falls ........ 257.5 103.8 4.55 
Nebraska 
Tr COMOROS on 263.7 106.3 23.75 
non —........ a175 Gia 8.50 
Nevada 
ED ebsites 306.7 123.7 6.07 
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HERE'S YOUR “BULL’S-EYE” 
TEST MARKET CITY 


ASHEVILLE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Meets all the requisites—with- 
out “ifs” and “buts”! 


New Market Folder Gives 
The Facts — Request Your 
Copy Today! 


Representatives 
THE KATZ AGENCY 


SHEVILLE 


CITIZEN + TIMES 


Eu a 
CITIZEN-TIM ES Sunday? 


or ning 


teen COURIER. € 


“WE count ona 


quick sell-out of the 


specialty items we 


advertise in Courier- 


ROTOGRAVURE BUILDS SALES. 
in the 


es, Spr 


Buffalo’s Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


National Representatives: 


OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO. 
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RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for September, 1947 ) 


City Nat'l $ 


Index Index Millions 
New Hampshire 
Manchester ...... . 234.5 94.6 6.60 
New Jersey 
vy Paterson ... . 268.4 108.2 17.50 
sk Newark ... . 260.2 104.9 58.75 
yy Passaic . an 55 103.1 8.50 
sx Elizabeth ........ 252.3 101.7 10.70 
Camden may ae | 11.85 
i ¢ ene 181.4 73.1 15.00 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken .......... 176.6 71.2 22.65 
New Mexico 
vy Albuquerque .... 327.2 131.9 6.30 
New York 


sv Hempstead 
Township ........ 277.1. 111.7 26.50 


<¢ Binghamton . 253.7 102.3 7.90 
yy Niagara Falls .. 251.6 101.5 6.50 
Syracuse ........ ~ ans «©6898 D 18.55 
Schenectady ........ 240.2 96.9 8.15 
ii.) . 236.8 95.5 6.00 
Jamestown ........... 230.3 92.9 4.12 
Rochester .............. 222.5 89.7 30.65 
Albany .................. 210.2 84.8 12.75 
Buffalo .. ‘nities, MOND 83.7 45.50 
Elmira. ...... $3.5 5.00 
New York ............ 201.6 81.3 575.00 
a an 195.1 78.7 rg i 
North Carelles 
sv Durham .......... 300.0 121.0 6.75 
vk Winston- Salem. 287.8 116.0 7.15 
vy Asheville ............. 281.5 113.5 6.10 
~¢ Charlotte ............ 275.1 110.9 12.25 
yy Greensboro ........ 271.7 109.6 7.00 
Raleigh ..................._ 201.8 81.4 4.65 
North Dakota 
vv Grand Forks ..... 305.0 123.0 3.10 
sr Fargo ...... vias 260.7 105.1 4.25 
Ohio 
sv Akron —.... 313.0 126.2 27.75 
se Warren since ne Aare 5.00 
Sr Dayton —.......... 285.2 115.0 24.50 
vx Toledo .................. 260.2 104.8 30.50 
yy Cleveland ..... - 2523 101.7 93.00 
Zanesville ........... 247.3 99.7 4.35 
Canteen ........ RGF 903 11.77 
Youngstown ....... 240.3 96.9 16.25 
Cincinnati. ........... 233.7. 94.2 47.50 
Columbus : 21.2 42 32.25 
Springfield ......... 223.0 89.9 5.60 
Steubenville . 196.8 79.4 4.30 
Oklahoma 
Muskogee . .. 240.0 96.8 3.00 
(ee 15.07 
Oklahoma City... 230.7 93.0 21.50 
Oregon 
vy Salem ...... . 307.5 124.0 5.30 
xx Portland _..... 288.3 116.3 47.50 
Pennsylvania 
2. jens 260.5 105.0 6.65 
yr Chester ...... . 258.3 104.2 7.38 
fe 253.6 102.3 11.05 
Allentown. .......... 231.7. 93.4 10.88 
Lapeasier ...... 2512 3.2 749 
Wilkes-Barre ...231.0 93.1 9.00 
Pittsburgh ....... 230.5 92.9 71.50 
Johnstown ............ 230.3 92.9 7.80 
Altoona ......... 2270 91.5 6.75 
Bethlehem .......... 226.4 91.3 5.05 
Harrisburg ...... 217.5 87.7 11.00 
Philadelphia .... 216.6 87.3 157.00 
Williamsport .... 215.0 86.7 4.50 
Reading ............. 200.6 80.9 10.45 
Scranton ............. 197.5 79.6 1.75 


SCeatinand on page 160) 


SELLING 
FOODS? 


Get your share of this 
prosperous market, where 
average food sales per 
family rose to 19.8% 
above the State average 
in 1946! 


More and more food ad- 
vertisers are enjoying 
99.3% coverage of the 
Woonsocket area through 
just ome medium. For a 
good buy, use the— 


Woonsocket 


ZA Covering 
5 Rhode 
Island’s 


PLUS | 
MARKET 


| 
Representatives: 
_@imen, ‘Mleoll & Ruthman 


DEPARTMENT STORES’ 
OUT-OF-TOWN-ADS 
A MEDIA CLUE 


Sales-wise Allentown merchants 
advertise regularly in The Beth- 
lehem Globe-Times for “money” 
good reasons: 

These men know that Bethle- 
hem and Allentown form one 
market — Pennsylvania’s third 
largest. They know that The 
Bethlehem Globe-Times has the 
largest evening circulation in 
the area, and that the Globe- 
Times assures 100% coverage of 
Bethlehem. No other newspaper 
covers this city. 


These are just a few of the rea- 
sons why all Allentown depart- 
ment stores advertise regularly 
in The Bethlehem Globe-Times 
. . . and why you, too, should 
include The Globe-Times in 
your selling plans. Write for 
free up-to-date booklet with 
complete data about this mar- 


ket. 


THE BETHLEHEM GLOBE-TIMES 


Represented nationally by 
DeLisser, Inc. 
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ReTAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for September, 1947) 


City Nat'l $ 


Index Index Millions 

Rhode Island 

Providence 240.0 96.8 28.50 

Woonsocket ........ 232.1 93.6 4.00 
South Carolina 
vy Spartanburg .... 315.0 127.0 5.45 
vy Greenville . 302.5 122.0 6.50 
sv Charleston .. 271.3 109.4 8.40 
¥¢ Columbia 251.2 101.3 7.55 
South Dakota 
vy Aberdeen 302.5 122.0 2.35 
xv Sioux Falls 290.1 117.0 5.25 
Tennessee 
s& Knoxville 300.1 121.0 13.65 
sv Memphis 290.4 117.1 30.75 
sv Nashville 282.7 114.0 17.50 
sy Chattancoga 250.1 100.8 12.30 
Texas 
’ Fort Worth 315.8 127.3 23.00 
+ El Paso 310.3 125.1 8.50 
sv Houston . 306.8 123.7 45.75 
Ye Dallas 305.2 123.1 41.50 
3% San Antonio 290.4 117.1 24.00 
ve Waco ; 280.5 113.1 5.75 

Amarillo vim ata «41935 6.80 
3° Beaumont 270.3 109.0 6.95 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for September, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


Texas (Cont'd) 


ye Corpus Christi .. 255.8 103.1 8.30 
3% Wichita Falls .. 255.0 102.8 6.00 
Austin _.......... vee 246.1 99.2 9.05 
Galveston . 220.2 88.8 6.35 
Uteh 
— rena 332.6 134.1 6.10 
¢ Salt Lake City .. 280.5 113.1 17.75 
Wannent 
Burlington ........... 229.3 92.5 4.20 
Virginia 
¥ Portsmouth ..... 311.7. 125.7 4.75 
se Norfolk ............. 285.3 115.0 16.30 
¢ Richmond ......... 260.5 105.0 25.75 
vy Newport News.. 252.4 101.8 4.90 
Roanoke ................. 245.7 99.1 8.25 
Lynchburg ......... 217.5 87.7 4.15 
Weragies 
Tacoma. ................. 306.5 123.6 15.25 
Se OS eee 275.3 111.0 54.05 
te Spokane ................ 269.1 108.5 15.70 
West Virginia 
+ Huntington . 253.0 102.0 6.80 
Charleston ........... 230.5 92.9 9.10 
Wheeling me Seea $27 6.25 
Wisconsin 
x Madison ............. 275.5 111.1 9.65 
ve Milwaukee .......... 270.2 109.0 71.00 
vy Green Bay ........... 260.3 105.0 5.60 
vy Sheboygan. .............253.4 102.2 4.00 
La Crosse .............. 243.6 98.2 4.50 
Manitowoc ........ 239.0 96.4 2.70 
Superior ................ 233.5 94.2 3.50 
Wyoming 
yy Cheyenne ............ 265.0 106.9 3.10- 


FM Radio: Where Is It, 
And Where Is It Going? 


Mr. Tacks, as usual found in the neighborhood of contro- 
versy, sizes up FM, tells why he believes it may be four 
or five years before it becomes an important influence 
in the planning and purchasing of radio advertising time. 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


It seems unlikely that FM will 
mean much ad-wise for some time. 

Probably you already know all 
about this and are miles ahead of 
me. ‘That wouldn’t surprise me for 
a moment. 

I find that usually it’s like that. 
When I finally catch on to a thing 
and then try to make some use of the 
discovery, the others present already 
are up even with me and some dis- 
tance beyond. I’m usually latest with 
the leastest. 
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I’m permitted to introduce the sub- 
ject, but then, midway in the second 
premise (or at the first comma in the 
opening sentence) some other guy 
grabs the ball, passes to a teammate 
—and, swish, it’s a basket! I’m left, 
mouth-open, dangling a participle. 

That’s one thing about writing. 

Along these lines, 1 had occasion 
recently to try to digest what appear 
to be the pros and cons of this new 
transmitting method to see what, if 
anything, it may do to the 1947 ad 


media field. For what they’re worth, 
then, here are the thoughts I thought. 

Remember, they’re just one man’s 
observations. A chap who owns an 
FM station could have aggressivel) 
opposed opinions. 

To begin with a definition, then, 
FM, or Frequency Modulation, is a 
new and better method of broadcast- 
ing. Its advantages over AM 
(Amplitude Modulation or present, 
Standard Broadcasting) are a clearer 
signal, free of most noises (both man- 
made and natural), and equally good 
reception day and night. A musical 
show heard via good FM has a star- 
tling clarity. One gets the i impression 
that the musicians and singers are 
right in the same room. It’s really a 
treat. 

So, if that were the whole story, 
FM might quickly obsolete our entire 
present concept of radio as a medium. 
AM could fade away and FM come 
in. New stations and new networks 
would pursue our budgets. 

But, as with true love, there are 
unsmoothnesses. 


First, there’s Mr. Petrillo. He’s 
ruled that his boys (American Fed- 
eration of Music) must be paid twice 
when their music goes out two ways. 
Thus, should Chase and Sanborn 
wish to air Edgar Bergen via AM 
and FM simultaneously, the musical 
cost of their show would double. And 
since their audience already is close 
to maximum, how many homes could 
they add by the extra outgo? 


Second, there’s the cost of FM sets. 
An FM chassis adds $30 to $40 to 
the list price of any AM radio be- 
cause FM is in a different section of 
the spectrum and requires a special 
chassis. In $200 console _radio- 
phono, that plus can sneak through 
unnoticed, but on table sets and 
lower-price merchandise generally 
(where the bulk of all radio sales 
has been for years) make for buying 
hesitations. 

Third, there’s television, sight with 
sound, a new dimension. Remember 
what talkies did to the silents? How 
much more investing in radio can we 
expect of the public? 

Fourth, there’s the all-important 
subject of station income. How can 
FM stations prosper? 

Fifth, as with AM radios there are 
good FM sets and some that aren't. 
Some reach out and bring in the 
FM bands but really don’t have FM 
clarity. 

On the Petrillo hurdles, most set 
manufacturers think that this will 
work itself out, even though it’s hard 
to see how. They’re putting millions 
into dies and tools and inventories 
and betting that the public will buy 
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MEN WHO KNOW THE NEW YORK MARKET BEST 
Prefer GROCER-GRAPHIC 


for Ss bos 


DAVE KIVIAT 


Sales Manager, 
Francis H. Leggett & Co, says 


As sales manager for one of the largest wholesale grocery 
houses in the East, my sales force is in close touch with 
the retail grocery trade in the New York Metropolitan 
Area. 


Most of my sales force and I are regular readers of 
GROCER-GRAPHIC and believe it is a strong sales 
promotion medium to sell the retail grocery trade—that’s 
why it carries Francis Leggett advertising consistently. 


for Vows 


THOMAS MORRISON 


Owner, Manhattan Quality Stores, 
521 Middle Neck Road, 
Great Neck, Long Island, says 


As the owner of a successful super market I must keep 
myself informed of the latest developments of the food 
trade—today competition is keen and conditions con- 
stantly changing. 


I read GROCER-GRAPHIC regularly because it gives 
me all the worthwhile news with particular emphasis on 
what is happening in the New York market. This infor- 
mation plays an important part in my success. 


GROCER-GRAPHIC’s leadership can never be duplicated in New York's 2% billion 


dollar grocery market by any national grocery trade publication, whether news- 
paper or magazine. 


The Newspaper of the New York Food Market 


PUBLICATION 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MID WEST PACIFIC COAST 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 15 E. De La Guerra St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


=  GROCER-GRAPHIC ~~ 
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SALES MANAGER'S 
ASSISTANT 


A fine future open 
with long established 
maker of fastening devices. 


A real opportunity for a man who is 
(1) experienced in sales operations 
through industrial supply outlets; 
(3 an able sales correspondent; 

free to travel out of New York 
headquarters occasionally; (4) will- 
ing to “work up" to a major execu- 
tive post. Salary open. Write fully 
about your background. Enclose 
photo. Interview in New York, ex- 
penses paid. Box 2444, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


8-10 PHOTOS 
omer ByYpg ane 


IN LOTS OF 1000 OR MORE 


Guaranteed quality low cost photo prints in quantity 
for every use— product illustration, publicity, mail 
pullers for radio shows. Made from print or negative. 
SIZES 100 500 1M 5M 
5x7 $5.00 $22.00 $40.00 $30.00M 
8x10 $6.75 $30.00 $55.00 $55.00M 
Post Cards $5.00 $13.00 $21.00 $18.50M 


NO NEGATIVE CHARGE 
KIER PHOTO SERVICE + Dept. M + Cleveland 18, Ohio 


"ATTRACTIVE SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,000 to $30,600.00 


Negotiated expertly for qualified executives by 
national placement counsel. Your identity pro- 
tected while promotional campaign is in prog- 
ress. Our copyrighted booklet “CONFIDE 
TIAL” is available to a select group of 
executives without obligation 
VOCATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 
P.O. Box 325, Tucson, Arizon na 
“Hits the TARGET 


WANTED: DISTRIBUTOR 


for fully tested clear liquid product for 
consumer and industrial use on leathers, 
shoes, and other leather items. Repels 
water; preserves; softens; renews. Does 
not affect finish or polishing. amenen 
for most practical purposes. Cold di 

brush on and let it dry. J. M. ah, 


Oval Ave., Riverside, Conn. 


SELL BY MAIL 


Gl thes successtul mail order advertising agency 

show you how to get live leads and direct orders 
from magazine advertisements. Why let your 
salesmen waste expensive time? Use mail order 
advertising. Quick, cheap, sure. Get leads— 
then walk in and close sale. For instructions 
without obligation write 


ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
24-B Wen 48th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


MAN AT HIS MITE-IEST 


A Self-Analysis for Salesmen 


"Your Name Please," second chapter of 
"WHERE DO YOU 60 FROM NO?" the new 
book (in production) by Leon Epstein, is a stim- 
ulating analysis of bad work habits which may 
result in lost orders. A FREE COPY of “Your 
Name Please" is available in booklet form to 
executives writing on their company stationery. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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FM sets and give the whole move- 
ment momentum and somehow elimi- 
nate this restriction. 

If that can be brought about, of 
course, then the urge to buy FM mer- 
chandise will jump substantially. If 
FM can bring Fibber McGee, Bob 
Hope, Red Skelton, Jack Benny and 
other big shows into my home with 
fine clarity, that’s indeed something. 
That has real appeal, I’ll pay $30 for 
that. 

But if it can’t, if all that I'll get 
from FM is a group of new small 
stations, if records and amateurish 
local shows are all that FM means, 
then the appeal is low and $30 sounds 
like a lot of money. 

So the Petrillo hurdle seems basic. 
If FM stations can but get the kind 
of entertainment which Hooper rat- 
ings show listeners to want, then the 
trend to FM will gain momentum. If 
they can’t, then FM may be a boom 
and bust. 

About some FM sets being good 
and others not, that’s another thing. 

{t costs less, interestingly, to add 
FM to a high-price AM chassis than 
to add it to a low-price AM chassis. 
FM, in itself, requires quality com- 
ponents and they're already present 
in the better AM set. 

Incidentally, no manufacturer, so 
far, has indicated intentions to put an 
FM-only set on the market. All FM 
sets to date or AM/FM. Many of 


these already are on the market. 

It seems unlikely that any manu- 
facturer will offer an FM attachment 
for present radios. Cost would be out 
of line and the components of present 
sets would be a limiting factor. 

Some 60 FM stations are on the air 
now. Most operate at a loss, many 
writing off red figures in an over-all 
profit-and-loss statement of an AM or 
newspaper affiliate. Some 400 more 
stations say that they mean to come 
on the air shortly. And, some radio 
men believe, over 3,000 FM stations 
eventually may be broadcasting, as- 
suming that the movement goes well. 

FM networks, of course, are fore- 
seeable, if the Petrillo situation makes 
them feasible. Or perhaps transcrip- 
tions will provide the answer. The 
Philco-Crosby deal is an interesting 
step. 

As to how rapidly, therefore, will 
FM become a factor advertising-wise, 
here is an estimate. 

There are 36,000,000 U. S. radio 
homes. The industry produces about 
12,000,000 home radios per year. Of 
those, something less than one-third 
may include FM. 

So if 4,000,000 FM sets per year 
is an acceptable estimate, it would 
seem that 4 or 5 years are likely to 
pass by before enough of an audience 
is set up to give independent FM sta- 
tions anything to shoot at unless the 
outlook changes substantially. 


DICTAPHONE 
SERVICE 


“It keeps making grammatical errors!” 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


D. H. Ahrend Co. .....-.--seeees 71 
The American Magazine ......... 96-97 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

ee eo i awe caeavomadenesne ee 


The Artkraft Sign Co. ...........- 30 
BE MR gece de cacewseencaoe me 162 
Asheville Citizen-Times .......... 159 
ee eS, ee ee 51 
The Bethlehem Globe-Times ...... 159 
Better Farming Methods ......... 28 
John Blair & Co. .........--.+055. 23 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ...... 145 
SS Te Tee ETT 117 
Buffalo Courier-Express .......... 159 
Buffalo Evening News ........... 125 
Building Supply News ........ 79, 84, 144 
The Burlington Free Press ....... 22 
Chemical Engineering ........... 6-7 
Chicago Herald-American ...3rd Cover 
Chicago Journal of Commerce .... 144 
Chicago Tribune.......... 111, 4th Cover 
Tae Ciena Pete. o.oo ide csiccisecs 71 
Cincinnati Times-Star ............ 86 
The Clevelaad Press ... ss.ecc0.. 78 
MO EE Ch akvieeoceccaumes 70 
Columbia Broadcasting System 16-17 
Pere 124 
RN ns bate. a sm oe c'e alt eta alee 14 
Country Gentlemen ............... 72-73 
The Dallas Times Herald ......... 70 
Dayton Daily News .............. 113 
INE acrid wena wocnalorsen 116 
ee re 94 
UN EEE od wins wile ws be aine ess 49 
Department Store Economist ...... $1 
Bme retreat NEWS: ook csccvcsseces 62 
Du Mont Television Network ...... 29 
Se NY os vw dace czne resins 152 
Elizabeth Daily Journal ........... 158 
A ey eee res 163 
PN ae eve rin neie Sled 3 
First 3 Markets Group ............ 18 
IN oS rans ta tantackaeis ts a wera 34 
General Outdoor Advertising Co... 85 
Gee WOME gC aivicscccmwcwswn 144 
Green Duck Metal Stamping Co... 84 
Greensboro News-Record ......... 148 
CORIO ASENOINE oii n ois. cevcceeeeners 161 
Haire Merchandising Publications. .88-89 
TNE FO oi access eviaass 93 
Martlord Courant ocscissccccccces 118 
Hearst Advertising Service ........ 112 
Holland’s Magazine .............. 57 
Hollywood Citizen-News and 

PIO iano as ae obs ac ensadens 158 
The Houston Chronicle ........... + 
The Indianapolis News ............ 11 
Indianapolis Star ...............0. 122 
Industrial Equipment News ........ 102 
Interstate United Newspapers ..... 144 
The Weekly Kansas City Star .... 105 
es Se 147 
Kier Photo Service ............... 162 
KMBC (Kansas City) ........... 128 
Knoxville News-Sentinel ......... 115 
KSTP (Minneapolis) ............. 132 
The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune ..... 149 
Don Lee Broadcasting System ..... 26-27 
Locally-Edited Gravure Magazine.. 19 
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Los Angeles Evening Herald- 


SIE Secaie cb xiecints eee ie vie sie bye 31 
McClatchy Newspapers ........... 136 
Milwaukee Journal ............ 120-121 
NINE SO, i os kore nc deeakes 56 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......... 21 
Nassau Daily Review-Star ........ 157 
National Analysts, Inc. ........... 146 
National Blank Book Co. ......... 65 
New Hampshire Sunday News ..... 129 
‘Tee THeWarE MOWE 6 cc iccwvnscccers 10 
PR Bos idaetaepatiancauniede 155 
Oil Paint & Drug Reporter ........ 95 
Peoria Journal and Star .......... 123 
The Philadelphia Bulletin ......... 1 
The Philadelphia Inquirer ........ 55 
ge Pre Or re Tere e re 52-53 
"Tt FRNDOIER FIOM 6.063c086c000% 140 
Popular Publications <....006.6008. 24-25 
Power Plant Engineering ......... 12-13 
| rrr Peet 20 
re ere er eee 2nd Cover 
Refrigerating Engineering ........ 131 
ee eae errr err 134 
OCR TOTRR FOE: aide vcseniseuese 56 
The St. Louis Star-Times ......... 99 
BE Pee DN wc ccncciicccsns 153 
Sales Research Institute .......... 162 
EO ee 56 
San Diego Union and Tribune- 

MEE is darn wigeuxe ak eacnaes aed cs 110 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin ....... 83 
San Francisco Chronicle .......... 32 
San Francisco Examiner .......... 75 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers ...... 109 
Seattle Post Intelligencer .......... 139 
ee A eee 154 
NE 6 63558 oh aie nee dees 131 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser ..... 126 
Syracuse Herald Journal .......... 135 
Syracuse Post-Standard ........... 126 
The Tacoma News-Tribune ....... 63 
WE, xtareaninewdsedaresenas 79 
J. Walter Thompson Co. .......... 9 
WOOO Gecvcaced ois sasrecenenemasmls 68 
Vocational Intermediates .......... 162 
The Washington Evening Star .... 5 
Washington Times-Herald ........ 100 
Weim. (HaeetOPE) 2... csc ceiecssc 119 
WEMP (Milwaukee) ............ 133 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper ...... 66-67 


WGAR (Cleveland) ...62..00205. 59 
Wroeee (ROCRCMEE) oon. cccsccess 130 
Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel . 137 
WER CUED hac cei saceerexes 114 
WIRE (Indianapolis) ........... 122 
Wisccnsin Agriculturist ........... 76 
WI CPNOER) bode eicciincess 127 
The Woonsocket Call « ...5.0.06 ncincee 159 
WRU EPOEW TORE) oe lic cicemccccwes 77 
The Worcester Telegram ......... 22 
WHE EOIIDD: a oics on cedcscsiens 102 
WRRF (Washington N.C.) ....... 101 


Wee (Cron, B.C) ik ce adccn 101 


Wee COUMONO OED 5.54.5 dixie conc areas 61 
Kio) Sel) ere 138 
Ee: AUPPOON os cha iininenevisn 33 


WTMJ (Milwaukee) ........... 120-121 
WTOP (Washington, D. C.) 


The Yankee Network, Inc. ........ 142 


SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


If you need a man to head your sales 
department or act in the capacity of 
Divisional Manager you will be interested 
in the ae qualifications of a sales 
executive who has written a success story 
in highly competitive fields: 


Unusually successful builder of men. 
Trains them and secures their following 
by SHOWING them how. 


A merchandiser with IDEAS. Has built 
national promotional programs that pro- 
duced increased profits. 


An effective public speaker. Has ad- 
dressed large audiences on subject of 
sales training. 


Tireless worker. Willing to do any job 
that he asks his men to undertake. Be- 
lieves that a day spent with a salesman 
in the field is worth many BULLetins. 


Age 46. Free to locate anywhere. Finan- 
cially responsible. Excellent health. The 
very best references. Please address Box 
2474 Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Now employed sales manager. Age 
36. Eight years experience includes 
technical, administrative, advertising 
and sales promotion. Can maintain 
and produce sales through initiative, 
constructive ideas, and proper 
handling and direction of sales 
force. Present earnings in five fig- 
ure bracket. Desire new connection 
on salary plus commission basis. 
Address Box 2477, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 4th Ave., New York, N, Y. 


DO YOUR OVERSEAS EXPANSION 
PLANS INCLUDE SOUTH AFRICA? 


If you contemplate establishing a resident 
representative, you'll want to learn more 
about this young man, with excellent educa- 
tional, business background, who has lived 
in Cape Town, Durban, who believes whole- 
heartedly in brilliant future of that country. 
Your inquiry will bring a prompt reply. Box 
2475, Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


FREE! Increase readership 
of your ads with 
LIFE-like EYEXCATCHER photos. 
Nothing like them anywhere. 
Used by biggest advertisers. 100 
new subjects monthly. Mat or 
glossy print plan at small cost. 
Write for new FREE proofs 
#104. No obligations. 


EYExCATCHERS, Inc. 
10 E, 38 St., New York 16 


@ SALES PROMOTION © 


Versatile advertising-sales promotion man, 38, 
married, will spark your organization with solid 
selling ideas. Salary $8,000. Check these supple- 
mentary talents, then telephone IL. 7-6018 (N. Y.) 
or mail appointment notice below. Copywriter, 
merchandiser, technically inclined—can create a 
complete photographic line. 

catakntendaass<auwen ees ee 
Box 2476, Sales Management, 

386 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


a | Se ae ee (Hour) 
OD avceebunrens COON cc cescsncccs (Address) 
jcncdwseeces ees seeeasedeiatesvacdeeses (Name) 
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COMMENT 


Are You Missing a Bet? 


Are most sales executives doing their full job about 
their own company advertising? We wonder. Think it 
over with us. 


Our wonderment arose after studying a lot of notes 
made this year during talks we have had with 52 chairmen 
and presidents of companies in all industries from coast 
to coast. These top officers of companies big and little 
in industrial as well as consumer goods fields told us 
exactly who makes advertising decisions in their organiza- 
tions. 


We didn’t guide those top executives in their state- 
ments. We didn’t tell them we wanted to know how 
much influence their sales officers exert. We just asked, 
during discussions of various business subjects: “Who, 
by job titles, makes your advertising decisions at each 
stage . . . policy forming, budget making, allocating of 
budget and selecting of media?” They described their 
company procedures. We listened. 


Of course company procedures vary all over the lot. 
As we study our notes we see there is no standard pattern. 
Industrials big and little vary among themselves. Con- 
sumer goods companies big and little do too. However, 
comments by most of the 52 top executives reveal why: 
Regardless of job titles, a function is performed by the 
man best fitted for it. That management princinle ap- 
peared time after time in what the big chiefs said. 


What they said included a corollary comment that also 
was repeated in company after company of all types and 
sizes: “Advertising is @ part of sales in this company. 
Our sales officers have to know advertising. It’s one of 
their working tools that they use all the time.” 


Here is a summary of what the heads of these 52 busi- 
nesses told us: 


Sales chiefs supervise advertising in 26 of the 52 
companies. 


In budget making, sales chiefs have the major voice 
in 22 companies; “equal” voice in 16; “some” voice 


in 6——Total 44. 


In allocating budgets they have the major voice in 
24; “equal” voice in 18; “some” voice in 7— 


Total 49. 


In media selection they exercise the major voice in 
21; “equal” voice in 14; “some” voice in 15— 
Total 50 of the 52 companies. 


Two other points of interest appear in the summary. 
Sales chiefs have an important voice in advertising agency 
selection in 25 of the 30 companies where that was men- 
tioned. Branch and district managers help choose local 
media in 9 of 11 companies whose presidents spoke of 
that matter. 


But the thing that made us wonder was this: Though 
half the sales chiefs direct their own advertising and 
50 out of 52 help select media, when we asked their top 
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bosses: “Do those men see advertising space salesmen?”’, 
an all-too-common answer was: “Well—heh! heh!—I 
doubt it. Maybe they see one if they happen to know 
him intimately. Or they see a publisher sometimes.” 


“Why don’t they make a practice of seeing salesmen?” 
we always asked. The answer was almost uniform: 
“They're busy. And then, I guess a good many space 
salesmen don’t know how we operate in this company. 
They may not know who actually does make the final 
decisions about our advertising. They see our advertising 

’ ° ° : ” 
manager—who’s paid to listen—and call it a day. 


To our ears, this sounded like a criticism of both sales 
officers who duck a responsibility and advertising sales- 
men who don’t know their business. 


After a few such passages we couldn’t stand the bad 
logic of it any longer, so we began dropping this bomb: 
“Ts that good management? If a man makes purchasing 
decisions, isn’t he hampering himself by not getting the 
whole story of the product first hand? And isn’t he liable 
to be missing some helpful ideas that good advertising 
salesmen often bring?” 


Hearing that, several top executives looked thoughtful. 
Two even exploded identically: ““You’ve got something 
there! I’m going to do something about it!” 


So we bring our wonderment to you, too. Assuming 
you are one of the 50 out of 52—that’s about 96% of 
sales chiefs—who select or help select the media for your 
advertising, are you doing your full job for the com- 
pany when you are “‘too busy” to see space salesmen? 


We don’t urge you to see every salesman every time 
he knocks at your door—if he’s knowing enough to choose 
your door. You’re busy and we know it. But if you 
belong in the 96% of sales officers who have a voice in 
media decisions, we urge you to adopt this policy: “T’ll 
see any space salesmen at least once—even if he also calls 
on my advertising manager and my advertising agency, 
as he should do. I'll give him a chance. If he turns out 
to be one who can bring me ideas, I'll see him as often as 
possible. One good idea is worth the search for it.” 


That’s all the break you should ask for your own 
salesmen calling on your own customers. That’s all the 
break the space salesman should ask of you. Nobody has 
to tell you that salesmen who bring sound, helpful sug- 
gestions to a prospect are welcome men. We know plenty 
of space salesmen. We know a good many who are wel- 
come men because, when they get in to see a prospect, 
they prove right away that they’ve been thinking intelli- 
gently about that prospect’s business. They bring in a 
great deal more than a rate card and a circulation state- 
ment. That’s the kind of men media advertising sales 
managers had better send you. If that’s the kind who 
call, they can be of business value to you. 


While you are thinking it over with us, let’s add this 
“shirt tail” to the discussion: In most companies “adver- 
tising is a part of sales.” The sales chief supervises adver- 
tising if he’s fitted to do it. If he is fitted, his stature in 
the company is that much greater. A sales officer can 
learn a lot about advertising from able space salesmen. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


